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l ISSUES OF THE HOUR— ime 
. ON UNILATERALISM 
i PROFESSOR GEORGE E. GORDON CATLIN 


is T the Scarborough Conference in September, 1960, of the British 
La Labour Party, and subsequently, although the professionals may have 
| z been mostly interested in issues, of leadership, the key problem for 
i the public has been that of peace and idefence. From the point of view 
of the pacifists (who are not identical with, but stand behind the nuclear 
unilateralists, just as the AEU with its anti-NATO resolution stands behind 
the ambiguous Mr. Cousins) the answer is a straightforward one of 
are “If no one fights, there will be no war.” As Lord Morrison 
” said years ago: “If everybody behaved like the Italians, there would be 
'`vêry few wars.’ Admittedly for some this pacifism may involve a stern 
Gandhian discipline i in the arts of civil non-co-operation. The Tolstoians 
of Russia will arise. Or we can say with some: “Rather than a nuclear 
„ war it would be better to live under the Kremlin.” This need not mean 
"~ military occupation—merely domination. 
. From the point of.view of the multilateralists the constructive road to 
} any lasting peace is by building an organization of controls able to enforce 
. peace, supported by all peace-minded citizens. The first thing to stress 
is that both parties are genuinely concerned. with enduring peace as their 
object." Any man today who was not, would be a sadist or insane. It 
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should be bluntly emphasized that thé issue is not a simple « one of a peace 
party or a war party. The question is that of means. With the pacifists 
the means themselves can be tréated as-a matter of principle. The cynics 
may say—and they can here- quote Professor T. C. Schelling (London 
Observer; November 13, 1960)—that,, although multilateralists prattle about 
disarmament, these conferences have never, over 40 years, come to any- 
thing; that the great Powers too much fear any upset to the balance of 
their strength; that it is just too bad that it is the scientific West which 
has (against the masses of Eurasia) a vested interest in nuclear abomina- 
tions; and that the suggested multilateralist remedies are mere words, and . 
just not drastic enough as remedies. ` l 

In order to get to`the centre of this dispute much of the undergrowth 
and brushwood of irrelevant argument has to be removed. (a) For the 
majority the issue is not pacifism; they do not object on- principle 
to the violent use of arms or police batons. They do object to what seems 
to them the stupid, misdirected ‘or suicidal use of arms, especially on a 
scale almost qualitatively different from what has hitherto been used in . 
history. For that, if post mortems (sinister phrase) helped, they might blame 
Mr. Truman, who began this whole trouble—using weapons ultimately 
far more alarming to the industrial West than to the rural East. As Mao 
has explicity stated, he is prepared to lose millions of men for strategic 
ends. It was, it can be said, not only a sin but a folly—admittedly to gain 
(on one side) soldiers’ lives and popularity with their families. In the older 
view expressed by a Leonardo da Vinci, Truman was wrong. The 
American troops should have taken their punishment—and, as we know 
now, might not have had to do so, despite the treachery of Stalin in failing | 
promptly to pass on news of peace “feelers”. Mr. Truman, on such a ' 
stand, might have lost the election—but that would have been a small cost 
to pay. (b) If nuclear strategy is abandoned as intolerable—and “tactical” 
usage pretty certainly leads to strategic uses—or if we see the future as one 
of “limited war”, then we have to fall back on man-power, i.e. conscription. 
Let us assume that Chinese man-power, which was allowed to escape 
punishment at the Yalu, is not easily transportable and might be, in some 
small measure, balanced by Indian man-power. Nevertheless we face 
Russian man-power. It is true that this is much smaller than the total 
Atlantic population capable of- bearing arms. But the statesman would be 
bold who thought that he could put Western comfortable, affluent, 
expensive, democratic man-power under arms as easily as the primitive 
Russian peasant and worker can be conscripted in the cause of Holy 
Russia. We are up against the disadvantage of our own advantages. As 
Stalin said to FDR, “neither of our countries wants war but you fear 
it more than we do—that is where we have the edge on you.” 

(c) Even the most ardent muitilateralist, who provisionally stands by the 
nuclear deterrent, pending agreed measures, is deeply perturbed by the 
risk of accidental war. The “buzzing” of the Queen’s plane in October 
illustrates, on a small scale, thé kind of risk arising from sheer official 
bungling and from “the human factor”. Men of the highest military 
reputation, such as General Omar Bradley, as well as men in political life, 
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concerned with science, such as Lord Hailsham, have warned us on this 
issue. Nór are we likely to be reassured by the super-subtle argument of 
Dr. Schelling: “Quite possibly it is the thought of inadvertent, unintended, 
‘accidental’ wars that gives [the Russians] pause.” Dr. Schelling seems 
here to think that it might be desirable to come so close to the brink of 
perhaps accidental war that the statesmen would then be alarmed into 
considering “crash” disarmament. This is surely a monument of irrespon- 
sible thinking (to which the Observer has chosen to give major display), 
which first discounts rational foresight and then, at the eleventh hour, 
appeals to.it, when populations are nearly insane with concern. . 

How far do such arguments—the suicidal character of total war; the 


unpopularity of alternative reliance on‘ conventional arms alone; the risk 


of accident—upset in these days the classical case for collective security? 
Does this rather now spell individual insecurity? It is not without 
significance when the ultra-respectablé Church of Scotland, speaking 
through the mouth of one of its ministérs even in St. Giles’ Presbyterian 
Kirk, Edinburgh, on Remembrance Day, asks “whether America should 
have. the power to control Britain’s life or death.” Sound policy would 
seem to be that, in relations with the Soviet Union, Britain should be able 
to tell America: “We will give you all aid short of war.” She should be 
able to add that, in the words of Sir Winston Churchill, Britain has been 
placed (by the act, be it added, of Lord Attlee) “in the front line of 
danger.” She might, therefore, insist that there must be ‘“‘no annihilation 
without representation”. If world war is going to come, absit omen, it 
might better have come over Korea in the erie when Russia was not 


. SO prepared to fight it. 


Some of these observations have a sober sense. The head of resentment 
against America grows because the citizens of Nebraska or Minnesota are 
able to think that they have a sovereign ‘and exclusive right to elect a 
President (in which other countries assuredly do not share) and, in turn, 
Mr. Kennedy through SAC has the final power alone to press a button 
to decide whether Western Europe, which did not elect him, lives. 
Admittedly emergency decisions by committee are nonsense. But for years 
this writer has pleaded for the interdependence of organic union—Mr. 
Walter Lippmann was good enough to quote my statement by name when 
outlining the second of US War Aims—and that organic consultation on 
policy, with balanced representation, is not impossible but politically and 
psychologically necessary. It may be replied that we already have it. It 
may be said that the Minister in St. Giles’ Great Kirk should know that 
the notion of fully independent national sovereignty (as the Scots should 
be aware) is an archaic formula of the past—and the Senate of the United 
States should equally be aware of it. But is it? And are these consultations 
sufficiently formal—and not a happy accident in the relation of “FDR” 
and “Winston”, “Ike” and ‘‘Harold”—to satisfy legitimate national 


_ suspicions that one set of generals may regard another set of people as 


“expendable” satellites? However we may love our American cousins and 
the other great “Anglo-Saxon Power”, I for one would like to see controls— 
known to be such even by the Senate of the United States. 
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It has been shrewdly said that the Unilateralists and Mr. Cousins’ group 
are “nationalists gone mad”. Certainly Mr. Aneurin Bevan, the frequent 
guest of Lord Beaverbrook (himself of the Order of Suvorov, First Class, 
Stalin award), had this nationalist strain in him. Perhaps Mr. Michael 
Foot, once Lord Beaverbrook’s editor, who has stated his belief that 
“public opinion is made”, shares in some measure this view. He also 
is reported in the press as holding the view that the hydrogen bomb is 
“not a democratic weapon”—whatever this may mean. It was Oliver 
Cromwell, whom Mr. Foot so much admires, who said: “It’s not what 
they want, it’s whats good for them—that’s the question.” And, anyhow, 
what do they, the people, want—apart from dreaming of past glories or 
of “‘splendid isolations”? In the words of Prince Philip (November 15), 
“the days of self-sufficient nations and narrow-minded nationalists in 
Europe are over.” He added, moreover, that it was “ʻa sterile occupation 
getting angry about history . . . stoking the fires of hatred and suspicion.” 

What, then, should “‘the Elizabethan Age” do? In an able article in 
the Observer (October 2), Mr. John Strachey has, in effect, indicated what 
it cannot do. Under crisis conditions Britain cannot, alike for military 
and financial reasons, maintain an effective independent defence on her 
own. So much for “armed isolationism”. One cannot see General de 
Gaulle or indeed the nations of the Common Market accepting Britain as 
leader of “a Third Force”, nor can the Commonwealth be treated as one 
united and independent military force, much though we may admire it, in 
the happy words of Mrs. Pandit, as “this miniature world”. Let us rid 
our minds of these illusions. There are some indeed who, in the event of a 
head-on clash between the Krenilin and Washington would prefer to see a 
Kremlin victory. Many more have a nostalgia for neutrality and “uncom- 
mittedness”. The task of constructive statesmanship is, by means both 
diplomatic and military, to avert such a clash. An aggressor is tempted, 
as Germany was twice tempted, to “chance his arm” when he sees the 
prospect of bringing off a victory. Ultimately one should wish to see a 
‘total unbalance of power, a rule of law under a world government in the 
United Nations. But the immediate prospect of that rule, as the Congo shows. 
is small, even if the direction is right. Meanwhile a balance of power 
constitutes the best power guarantee. The growth of neutralism weakens 
it and increases the actual prospect, not of peace, but of war. Many 
neutralists tend to be pessimistically convinced that there is going to be 
war, and then hope to avoid involvement. 

Only, however, an extreme optimist or an extreme pessimist can be 
happy about resting the chances of peace upon a continued “balance of 
terror”. It only provides a brief interim—and I agree with Dr. Schelling 
about the possibly beneficial influence, in steering the public towards action, 
of “fear of violent death’—for constructive statesmanship to get to work. 


Here the task would seem to be twofold. First there is a multilateral defence — 
need for a regional integration of the free peoples; a wider extension of the © 


principle of the Common Market beyond the Six; an integration of the 


Atlantic Community—and the difficulty here may come from the - 


“unreconstructed” in Washington—a Commonwealth of Free Nations. 
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Public opinion should welcome, not oppose, such developments. Nor 
must the Labour Party, which used to be an internationalist Party, become 
a chauvinist Party. Nationalism is an excellent thing, but a romantic, 
unrealistic and exaggerated nationalism, unadjusted to the world we live 
in, is a political menace. Lord Beaverbrook can be a political menace, 
for all his gallant war-work. Does'this mean, then, that our new 
Elizabethans cannot lead? On the contrary, England alone is so placed 
between Europe and America as to be peculiarly fitted to give such a 
political lead, on the basis of her experience. And here lies her glorious 
destiny of the century. Nor, be it added, can she solve her own economic 
problems satisfactorily otherwise. 


There is a second, constructive task. The West has steadily insisted, in 
disarmament proposals, nuclear or general, upon the protective need for 
inspection and control. This may`not be of insoluble difficulty, granted a 
modicum of goodwill. Nevertheless “the other Mr. K.”, the Man from 
Moscow, has a case where he says that it is not auspicious when, proclaiming 
a desire for friendship with a neighbour, the first thing you do to cement 
it is to ask for the latch-key of his house. All disarmament schemes are 
bedevilled by a mortal fear of unbalancing vital power. Here one of the 
most hopeful pieces of recent news is the press statement (November 13, 
1960) that Dr. Conrad Adenauer has declared that, unlike Stalin, ‘Mr. 
Khrushchev is a man one can talk ‘td : . . he is pursuing different aims 
[from Stalin] for the Russian people.” Dr. Adenauer is not unaware of the 
past history, sometimes beneficial for both, of Russo-German relations. 
Of these, the emotional British public—thanks to certain irresponsible 
influences more Germanophobe than the French or Americans—usually 
remains unaware. Britain here is in sore danger of finding herself isolated 
in vendetta, unpopular with her own ‘allies and weakened. One may feel 
a restrained amusement at the thought of the thousands of fanatic fellow- 
travellers whom Mr. Khrushchev may be prepared to sell down the river. 
On the other hand, Dr. Adenauer, incidentally a stronger Catholic even 
than President Kennedy or General de Gaulle, has never been accused of 
backsliding in loyalty to the Western cause. Berlin (with Cuba) is a focal 
point in East-West relations and a new confidence here can produce a 
radiating confidence elsewhere. The folksey Mr. Khrushchev has, let us 
recognize, to bring back to Moscow some appearance of victory—and it is 
to the interest of the Free World that Mr. Khrushchev shall not be 
humiliated by the Stalinist old guard. On the other hand, it is improbable 
that any Berlin arrangement approved by Dr. Adenauer will be felt by 
world opinion to be a defeat for the West. 


In a recent book, Nations and Empires, Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr, writing 
from the Princeton Institute of Advanced Studies, has put forward a plea 
for moderating the cold war. Some of his more philosophical arguments, 
in the opinion of this writer, are unfortunate. But with his conclusions I 
agree. It is quite important to be clear what “the battle for the minds of 
men”—to use a phrase I understand I contributed with Senator William 
Benton to coining—is all about. Let us eschew cant. Despite Vice- 
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President Nixon, in one of his last broadcasts, the fight is not about. 
“atheism”. If it were, we should have to do some high level clearances 
in our own stables. Nor shall we fight about “materialism” either. As 
Mr. Tao Chu, senior Chinese Communist Party secretary, recently said, 
“all talk of incentives and higher wages is given one-sided emphasis by 
vulgar materialism.” It is not about Communist economics—for who 
shall say which method produces most efficiently in the competition of 
national markets? Would not many a capitalist be happy to enjoy a 
land.of no strikes, directed labour and light income tax, except for the 
indirect tax payer? It may be a conflict about persecution and violations 
of human rights—but these take place in many parts of the world. It may 
be about dictatorship—which the Russians (probably falsely) say that their 
régime is not. Itis about power. And it is about a desire, call it Messianic 
or fanatical, to impose one system and blue-print upon unwilling quarters 
of the world, including this. There is no need nor right to cede one trench : 
of our principles. But we should be realistic—and honest with ourselves— 
about what they are. - It is not necessary or even morally admirable that, 
with the unilateralists, we should withdraw on our own from the fight. 
It is desirable and necessary that we should be inspired by a burning desire 
for a just peace, which later even eee and Russia jointly can in arms 
enforce. 


There is one major element of encouragement in this hope. Many 
Russians, indeed, entertain the doubt whether, when “‘the capitalists” find 
they are losing in peaceful competition, they will not resort to war. This 
may be the honest conviction of some, but it is yet little more than a 
propaganda bogey. What capitalist, e.g. in sur-taxed Britain, is going to 
encourage such a risk? He is more likely to be suffering from Japanese 
competition. However, despite this doctrinal doubt, Mr. Khrushchev’s 
present line is, confident in social victory, to challenge the world to free 
competition. Far from being alarmed, we can welcome his offer. It would 
be fainthearted to suppose that, in the Jong run, the youth of the world 
is going to be content with what we hold to be dictatorship. And as to 
the plans and tempo and drastic “crash programmes”, if the peoples 
primarily affected can take it, so can we as we watch—and perhaps help 
in our own way. In some cases it will be interesting to see what thanks 
the Russians get for what critics call their new colonialism. Will they 
always be popular? Over against a unilateralist escape let us put a 
dynamic policy. And for this policy three questions are critical. (a) Does 
Mr. Nikita S. Khrushchev mean what he says? I see no reason to think 
that he does not. (b) Has he the power to implement it? He too has his 
wild men, his Chinese, his Michael Foots, and is under attack; but there 
. is no reason yet to suppose that his will cannot prevail. (c) Supposing 
that he does mean what he says, can we support him, as ruler of Russia, 
against those who would supplant him by far worse alternatives? The 
answer is that, without any cession whatsoever of principle or abatement 
of strength on our own part, we can—and we should. 
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c HE Report of the Royal Commission on Local Government in 

Greater London” is a very considerable volume, in some ways 
i more like a reference book than a report. It includes masses of 
information, both factual and expressed opinion, and history, both social 
and political, of the immensely varied industrial, commercial and resi- 
dential community which London has always been; more particularly, its 
growth, first over-spreading the bounds of the ancient City, then in 1888 
incorporated as the County, and now for many years much more widely 
spread, even beyond what in the Commission’s reference is called Greater 
London. : 

But the orderly array of subjects, each chapter documented with 
“conclusions”, makes for easy assimilation, although it tends to lead 
to separate consideration of each chapter, and so perhaps, in the details, 
to lose sight of the greater issues involved. 

The main issue of the Report is, however, the extension of the area of 
London and the recognition of the essential communion of Londoners now 
living on both sides of the County boundary as fixed by the Act of 1888. 
The conclusions arrived at might be said, if one allows for the changes 
wrought by the passage of time, to follow closely upon what was put 
forward by London Liberals as long ago as 1928. 

The proposals aim to give a much greater responsibility and thus a 
greater sense of purpose to Boroughs, and to create them large enough 
to attract the services of a wider range of citizens, whilst homogeneous 
enough to maintain and increase the sentiment of pride in one’s own 
community. They endorse and give greater authority to what we have 
been urging for so long, that the devolution of a larger degree of respon- 
sibility from the Central Authority, whether LCC or Government Depart- 
ment, and the consequent reversal of the centripetal tendencies which both 
the Conservative and Labour régimes, for very different reasons no doubt, 
have fostered and developed, is a prime necessity if representative local 
government is to survive. 

One may quote the words of the Commission: ‘a surrender to central 
government of the important powers to which we have been referring 
would be the death-knell of local government. Local Government means 
local self-government.” This could have been taken from a Liberal 
manifesto. s i 

It is the vital issue which divides Liberals from both the other parties. 
Conservatives, from their respect for authority, and Socialists, whose creed 
holds essentially to the idea of centralized organization and planning, have 
long been building up the powers of the Departments. Campbell- 
Bannerman once said, “good government is no substitute for self-govern- 
ment.” The same sentiments, in the Report, come as a breath of fresh air. 
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But one would have wished to see some examination of the course which 
the erosion of representative local government is taking, and at least some 
consideration of suggested remedies. 

It was put to the Commission that the stranglehold which the party 
machines have established within the County, to such an extent that large 
areas, with populations amounting to a million or more, have for many 
years not once elected to their local bodies a single representative from 
other than the dominant political party, will by excluding from public 
service able men and women not within the local “establishment”, 
ultimately reduce their effective influence and so create a new vicious circle, 
“reduction in responsibility—reduction in quality—reduction in respon- 
sibility”, and so on. 

But the Commissioners comment: “It seems to us that under present- 
day conditions party politics are a necessary part of a democratic process, 
at any rate in a great city.” 

This is a pusillanimous conclusion. 

The principle of bringing all possible services under “the local authority 
closest to the ordinary citizen” is an admirable one, more especially when 
the service is essentially personal. It is the theme throughout, where 
applicable, although to many of the problems the Commission is compelled 
by their nature to propose what are in effect two-tier solutions. 

For example, the conclusions at the end of the chapter on Education 
declare: “It is bad for local government that the Metropolitan Borough 
Councils should be deprived of any direct say in the education of the 
children of their inhabitants.” Yet in its final summary it recommends 
that the Greater London Council should be the Education Authority. 

In this context, whilst specialists in this great service may differ, in my 
view the advantage to Education of the proposed two-tier system would be 
greater if the upper body were a directly elected ad hoc authority, rather 
than merely a department of one elected largely upon other grounds. 

Similarly the removal from the Greater Council of what is virtually 
one-half of its task, would immeasurably increase its range of vision in 
other matters of London Government. 

The same divergence arises in connection with Housing. It proposes 
to make the Boroughs the authorities for this vast undertaking. Yet not 
only is a greater part of the chapter properly devoted to discussion of the 
outer-county estates and estates which overlap both existing and future 
boundaries, but it takes no account of such problems as “duplicate lists” 
which indeed may be ephemeral, and differential rents schemes, of which 
the adoption or rejection by individual Boroughs may impose burdens 
upon neighbouring Boroughs which take differing views. Then, too, the 
transfer of so much property from the LCC, already in many districts the 
largest single housing landlord, to the Boroughs, will.require financial 
calculation of very considerable magnitude. A policy of sale to tenants 
of those estates which consist of separate houses might well reduce this 
difficulty. 

The question of the rents of Council houses may well be closely linked 
with the amount of local rates, and thus with the Equalization of Rates 
Fund. Here the Commission, although not thus defining their relationship, 
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appears to pay some regard to the almost obsolescent principle of associating 
taxation with responsibility. In this mood, whilst giving details to illustrate 
the present functioning of the scheme, applying as it does only within the 
County, it suggests that changes may be made, which, whilst important, 
would, in its view, not appreciably affect the outer Boroughs. 

Again, as to Traffic, Town Planning, Sewers, Roads and Bridges, and 
many smaller or more local services, the Greater Council is suggested as 
the Authority. It is, however, laid down that “‘statutory provision should 
be made for a distribution of functions between the Council and the 
Boroughs in the administrative discharge of those functions.” 

One cannot disagree with this qualification, but it makes it hard to 
analyse the proposals in detail, save at very great length. One therefore 
is compelled to return to the main scheme, which is to include within the 
boundaries of the new London those large areas which although outside 
the present County boundaries are essentially a part of London, and 
comprise not only County Borough but large centres of population, which 
but for the expectation, long held, of some such reforms as are now 
proposed, would themselves have been promoted to the status and respon- 
sibilities of County Boroughs. The concept is to decentralize, at the same 
time, so far as may be possible, the services “nearest to the people”. 

The complications and difficulties, which have intensified since the 
growth of London beyond its county boundaries became plain to see, 
have added immensely to the task of disentangling so many differences 
of treatment which Parliament has always inflicted upon London. Ultimately 
the real London must be treated as a whole. Further delay will only make 
it more difficult. It may have to be approached piecemeal. 

County Councillors in the outer counties, many of whom have given 
notable service, may resist the disappearance of so many of their number 
with the creation of the new Council. However, the driving of the Report 
towards greater decentralization will ultimately augment, not reduce, their 
responsibility and still more that of their successors. 

It may be argued that this is a forerunner of “Regional Government” 
upon a more widespread scale. Such a possibility has no terrors for those 
of us who think that Parliament itself is hamstrung in its own real work by 
the time and attention it has to give to’ matters more suitable for solution 
nearer the source. , 

There are, however, three subjects touched on in the Report to which I 
would make particular reference, more especially because two of them are 
but lightly dismissed. 

The whole area under consideration is, in title, the Metropolitan Police 
Area. This denotes that, apart from the ancient city, London alone among 
our great towns does not contro] its own police. This may be a fair price 
to pay for being a Metropolis, but, outside the County, lay magistrates 
still function as in the rest of the country. Are they still to continue? 

The principle of service “nearest to the people” is nowhere so important 
as in this sphere. Are appeals from local courts to go to the London 
Sessions at Newington or remain with their old counties? Are the newly 
married Boroughs to join London in being the only part of the country to 
be deprived by Departmental decision of that contro] of the administration 
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of its magistrates’ courts provided for in the JP Act, 1949? 

‘The long chapter on Town Planning is largely historical. It is a study 
in misunderstandings, incoherencies and miscaiculations. One might con- 
clude that the practice of the Minister using his power of approval or 
disapproval of “‘Deposited Plans” and, indeed, of intimating in advance 
of the Plan’s preparation, what he will require that it shall contain, does 
not make for greater clarity. It shows plainly that, if there is one subject 
more than another which demonstrates the need for a local government 
body, covering a sufficiently wide area, representative of its people, and 
able to stand up with more power to Ministerial overlordship, it is this. 

Put less directly, this also seems to be the view of the Commission. 
The corollary follows that the delegation to the Boroughs of more respon- 
sibility than at present is given to those in the LCC area should accompany 
withdrawal to the Council of much power usurped by the Ministry. 

The third and most significant consideration in any scheme for the 
greater development of representative local government is the method by 
which Councillors shall be elected. The Commission puts forward an idea, 
new to this country, that the Boroughs not only hold a triennial election 
for the whole of their number, but, at the same time, and on a different 
ballot paper, they elect one Councillor for Greater London for each 
Parliamentary Division. This is an interesting proposal and could be 
carried farther in at least one respect, and, again at the same time and 
upon a separate ballot paper, provide for the election of a member of the 
Greater London Education Authority. 

But in present circumstances all such proposals will fail if the Coun- 
cillors of the Boroughs are to be elected by the same system as has caused 
the Metropolitan Boroughs to become mere units in the organization of 
national political parties. 

In response to the suggestion that, in the Boroughs which are to return 
several members for each ward, the method of counting the votes provided 
for in the RP Act, 1918, should be used, so as to allow for some inde- 
pendent or quasi-independent membership, the Commission replies that it 
rejects the idea of a form of “franchise” for London different from that of 
the rest of the country. This after it has introduced the revolutionary 
proposal of simultaneous bi-council elections! This after it has recom- 
mended for London Boroughs a triennial election of all Councils, in contrast 
to the practice in County Boroughs in the rest of the country where the 
rule is one-third change each year! ° 

If a short summary must be attempted of so vital and so long a Report, 
covering the future government of so great an area, including not only 
today’s multifarious and intermingled problems of living space and 
buildings, of businesses both industrial and commercial, of the seat of 
Government, and the repository of a tradition not the least of which is 
self-government: if indeed a short summary may be attempted, I would 
leave out all attempts to deal now with the details of each facet, important 
though they may be individually or in total, and I would content myself 
with quoting from the Commissioners themselves: “The Conservatives put 
forward radical proposals . . . the Labour Party conservative ones.” By- 
and-large the Commissioners have advanced Liberal ones. 
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EXT to foresight perhaps hindsight is the most valuable gift for the 

į political seer. The recent series of by-elections is now resolved. 

The dust is already gathering upon the carefully stored ballot papers; 

the new members are learning which way is the Whip’s room—and which 
way the bar. 

But the net long-term result of the six carefully fought contests has 
yet to be measured. The first factor to show itself with clarity has been 
the general inaccuracy of the predictions of the political pundits before 
the polls. Admittedly many of them were able to predict the victor in 
each case, but much of their work was based on right conclusions founded 
on wrong reasoning, and occasionally wrong conclusions drawn from 
correct inferences: this in itself demonstrates how fluid is the situation. 

In total the harvest can be adjudged bountiful for the Conservatives 
(not a seat lost), and barren for the Socialists (bottom four times out of 
six). For the Liberals, the harvest has not produced crops, but has rather 
added to their stocks of seed for the next planting. 

In fact, the country has just survived eight by-elections; but in two, 
Ebbw Vale and Blyth, the result was never in question for a moment; the 
other contests were more open—and the outcome more spectacular. 

It is probably true to say that the Bolton East contest provoked the 
greatest interest nationally; in the first place, in itself it marked the end 
of an era in Bolton politics, for the tacit understanding arrived at in 
1951 between the local Tories and Liberals has been ended. Secondly, 
the Liberals, in producing Frank Byers as their candidate, would seem 
to have offered the most vigorous challenge possible; in the third place, 
Bolton East was very much a marginal constituency, a Government 
majority, in a straight fight, of only 2,000. The outcome was interesting 
for many reasons. In terms of percentage, the Conservative share dropped 
15 per cent; the Socialist share slipped 11 per cent; the Liberals secured 
a shade less than a quarter of the total votes polled. 

This vote of 24.8 per cent was by no`means discreditable, for the Liberals 
had not contested the seat since 1950—and their share had increased since 
that time—but, nonetheless, the announcement of this figure caused many 
commentators at once to play down the Liberal hopes elsewhere. The 
very drop in the poll must have indicated that Bolton was going to be an 
isolated instance—for report after report in the national press had indicated 
that Frank Byers was immeasurably the best candidate. The eventual 
victor, Alderman Edwin Taylor, is a popular figure in Bolton; a pillar 
of the Council (a former Mayor), a prop of the Tory clubs in the area, 
a stalwart of the master-bakers, he summarized his views on the Defence 
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issue (during an election TV broadcast) with the succinct comment that 
he “wanted to see the people of Bolton ’appy.” The people of Bolton 
were truly grateful and voted for him. The Socialist, Mr. R. Howarth, 
had also enjoyed a chequered background; progressively a Young Briton, 
a Young Socialist, a (young?) Communist and a later Socialist councillor, 
he formed an alliance with “Edwin” on the basis of “a local man for 
Bolton”. 

On this issue Mr. Byers was certainly at a grave disadvantage, for 
although accorded the rank of Lancastrian, he hadn’t actually managed 
the feat of being born in the town. Undoubtedly this was a handicap, his 
two opponents never hesitating to remind electors that it was better to 
vote Tory/Socialist if they couldn’t actually manage to vote Socialist/Tory. 
Further, Mr. Byers’ campaign ran into a good deal of heavy weather so 
far as abuse was concerned. The always difficult matters of the whisper 
and the smear were again in evidence—a “‘phantom” Liberal loudspeaker 
van incredibly described as broadcasting on Remembrance Sunday, a 
“‘non-U” comment in Liberal News taken (by the opposition) to imply 
that Mr. Byers had called the Tory “common”, and much more of the 
same sort of tar. This had an undoubted effect on the result, for Bolton 
is incurably parochial. The return of Alderman Taylor must certainly 
mark some sort of “anti-record” for calibre, but we shall have to see. The 
mourning notices for the Liberal cause that followed the poll in themselves 
are a sign of the times; there are many commentators who can well recall 
the time when a quarter of the total poll would almost have justified a 
sherry in Party headquarters. 

For those who could not wait to cast a rose in to the grave, the news 
next day must have been disturbing; the Liberals fought back so strongly 
that Labour was bottom four times. In Ludlow, Labour’s vote was halved, 
the Tories losing 14 per cent in their ancient Salop stronghold. In 
Carshalton, the Labour vote slipped by 10 per cent, in Petersfield, by 
nearly five per cent—and in Tiverton by eight per cent. These bare 
percentages do not reveal how well the Liberals did; for in lower polls 
and with other factors, they succeeded in securing second place—and 
doing it decisively. In Tiverton they got within 3,100 votes of winning the 
seat. A swing of a mere 1,550 voters and they win! (At Ludlow, which 
the Liberals had not fought in 1950, 1951, 1955 and 1959, Dai Rees 
gathered 8,000 against the Tory’s 13,000.) 

What conclusions can be drawn from the outcome of the contests? 
First, the Liberals can congratulate themselves—but mustn’t expect much 
felicitation from anyone else. There has been a marked improvement in 
their poll—but victory has yet to come. For the Tories, the general run 
of reduced majorities (save at Mid-Beds., which went up—almost a record, 
I would say—and a great compliment to their standard-bearer, Mr. 
Hastings) must cause some slight concern at Party HQ—for the great 
decline that preceded the last General Election began with some heavy 
abstentions—and the trend may be beginning again. For the Labour Party 
the outcome is a real and cruel blow. For now they are runner-up to 
Liberals in four more divisions (making a total now of 32); their position 
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becomes more precarious with the change-seeking voter as well as the 
real radical; indeed at subsequent by-elections this recent series of results 
could have a most damaging effect; it would seem, therefore, that the 
party splits and feuds do damage their chances, but it does also seem that 
the collective electorate just do not want a Labour MP, even if individually 
they are unable to explain why. The “holding” operation at Bolton which 
(up to the General Election) the Socialists would have counted upon winning 
in a three-cornered fight, and at Mid-Beds. (where again their percentage 
poll was down but they managed to come second), shows that even now 
if the campaign is allowed to become too introspective the voters will 
respond accordingly. For both at Bolton and at Mid-Beds., the Liberals 
failed to harness the tide of public opinion soon enough; it could be said 
that the Liberal opponents virtually fought their campaign on a policy 
of silence. For example, it was almost the end of the campaign in Bolton 
before the Socialist candidate gave any concrete comment on his own 
beliefs about Defence—and when they were forthcoming they were com- 
pletely at variance with those expressed earlier to a journalist at the Labour 
Conference. Similarly, he declined to make any reference at all to the 
national difficulties being experienced by his party—and the significance 
of a beautifully ambiguous message from Mr. Gaitskell went completely 
over the heads of an electorate busy chewing the fat of social rectitude 
and pondering on whether “Edwin” was U or not. 

In Mid-Beds., too, the Labour Party managed to hold off the Liberal 
challenge, although, again, a Liberal increase has set them on to the tail 
of the Socialist. This also indicates that in certain industrial areas the 
Labour vote may well hold—but it will largely depend upon the individual 
candidate. For example, this latest trend will go very hard with Mr. 
Dingle Foot in Ipswich, where his somewhat textbook revolutionary 
enthusiasm tends to accord but ill with the polished cocktail-party nuances 
of his personal approach. 

From the West Country the news for the Liberals was best of all. By 
any standards their showing in Tiverton was absolutely outstanding. The 
Liberal standard-bearer (a local man par excellence) is a lively personality 
with considerable appeal; he is far from being an intellectual Liberal— 
but is a powerful opponent of squiredom and other relics from past 
generations. The Labour opponent (Mr. R. Dobson) was just as far from 
being the worst Socialist in the battle, although he came a poor third to 
Mr. Bonham Carter in close-by (by countryman’s standards) Torrington. 
The considerable personal following of the retiring Member, Mr. Heathcote 
Amory, now safely in the Lords (and industry), accounts for some of the 
fall in the Tory vote—but not all. This will certainly be a seat to watch 
at the next General Election. 

On an over-all basis the elections were conducted in a remote manner; 
at present the electorate would seem to be seeking an alternative—but 
are unable to define what exactly it is for which they are searching. Thus, 
the contests were described as being without an “issue”. The real issue 
was plainly that of the Labour Party’s fitness to rule. In the seats where 
they were unable to conceal this from the electors (as I believe they did 
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both at Mid-Beds. and at Bolton East) they managed to survive with an 
appearance of success—elsewhere Nemesis will now be in hot pursuit. 
The vision of successive Tory and Socialist speakers appealing to the 
electorate to remain firm with the “big two” is an endearing one—and 
is true reality; the Tories are desperately determined to stop the Liberals 
gaining any momentum from the Labour feuds. This is reflected in the 
almost total absence of anti-Labour speeches made by any Conservative 
spokesmen of real rank: although the Liberals were the subject of some 
tendentious accusation, notably on the question of the Parliamentary 
party’s voting record. 

That, almost by the way. The general picture is summarized in a com- 
parison of the total vote as between Labour and Liberal. The Labour total 
poll was 52,319, the Liberal total 58,678. These are powerful figures, but 
they are not enough to spell victory for the Liberals at the next election; 
many, many more are needed. What does offer a fascinating conjecture is a 
consideration of those seats which a Liberal might have won—in straight 
fights. To assess these, it is only necessary to concede that most Socialists 
would vote Liberal to keep a Tory out—and that some Tories might well 
vote Liberal if there was no Socialist to “let in”. Even a citadel like 
Carshalton could fall under these conditions—the combined poll of the 
two Opposition parties coming within 2,000 of the winning total. The 
same differential applies at Petersfield, while at Tiverton the Liberal would 
have “walked” in—at Ludlow another Liberal win, and (special pleading 
this) possibly at Bolton and in Mid-Beds., for the totals of Labour and 
Liberal exceed those polled by the winners. This factor has not been 
seriously considered by the pundits, but in the struggle within the Labour 
Party it could prove the most potent argument for some sort of liaison 
between the parties of the Left. Whether Mr. Grimond’s Liberals will be 
ready to orient themselves with people as basically conservative as Mr. 
' -Gaitskell’s Socialists is a matter for conjecture, but the prospect is a 
tantalising one. 

An illuminating sidelight on the results rests on the poor showing made 
by the New Conservative candidates—nowhere did they reach 500. But 
it is to be noted that in Blyth the Independent picked up the almost 
statutory 3,000 votes on no campaign at all. This again underlines the 
thirsting of the electors for something “different”, but not another version 
of the old story. 

And what of Ebbw Vale? It is perhaps unfair to exclude it from these 
calculations. Certainly seats with majorities of 20,000 and more are exempt 
from many of the considerations that beset less settled divisions. Indeed 
Michael Foot secured a remarkable personal vote—balm enough, one 
suspects, to heal some of the sores left over from his trouncing at Devon- 
port. In fact, from the unilateralists’ point of view his victory came just 
in time, for everywhere else those who toed the Official (sic) Assembly 
Defence line polled miserably compared with the rebels who had rallied 
behind Mr. Gaitskell and two-thirds of the Parliamentary Labour Party. 
And then Mr. Foot polls a record score just to confound the critics. 
Defence was scarcely an issue in Ebbw Vale, however. Three of the 
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candidates shared the same view, and the Tory (the only Bombs for 
Prestige protagonist) only just managed to save his deposit. Col. Lort- 
Phillips failed to achieve this modest plateau, but the fault possibly rests 
more on the depth of Liberal feeling in Ebbw Vale than on anything else. 

The big Jesson to be drawn from these contests is that of the fluidity 
of the situation. Maestros of Frank Byers’ calibre affect the poll but little 
in one seat; modest local farmers creat records in another. Over-all, the 
voters have shaken up the placings with considerable freedom, and the 
Tories and the Socialists have been left to survey the scene and take their 
comfort whence they can. In the short term the Government cannot 
complain; to hold every seat and put up a show elsewhere is no mean feat 
in the second year of a third consecutive term of office; for the Socialists 
the results are severe and dangerous injuries which can have a devastating 
effect on constituency morale within the next few months. For Mr. 
Grimond’s boys and their engaging “Gentlemen versus Players” approach, 
an average poll of 28.1 per cent is not to be written off. It is very nearly 
a third of the votes—translate that into seats in the House and the picture 
becomes significant. Quite another story, I know—but the first step is the 
increased poll; this they have managed. If they can now manage another 
step up from this position the results could be surprising, not least for 
Messrs. Macmillan, Gaitskell—and Grimond. 
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WORLD VISTAS— 
TURKEY SINCE THE MAY REVOLUTION 
M. PHILIPS PRICE 


N 1950 the Democratic Party in Turkey led by Celal Bayar, hitherto 
the party of the Opposition, defeated .at the polls the Populists led by 
the veteran colleague of Mustafa Kemal Ataturk, Ismet Inönü, and 

formed a new Government. The victory was largely due to a reaction 
which was widespread in the country against long years in which the 
Populists had exercised stern control and direction over the economy of 
the nation. During the National Revolution and the war against the Greeks, 
such control was a matter of life or death for the new Republic. But now 
it was felt that greater freedom and less ‘‘Etatism” was called for. When 
the Democratic Government was formed, its policy was found to be not 
all that different from its predecessor’s as far as State control and partici- 
pation in industry were concerned. 

In the days of the old Empire, trade, commerce and banking were in 
‘the hands of Greeks, Armenians and Jews. The Turks were the “effendis” 
who sat in Government offices and commanded and manned the armed 
forces. After the war the Armenians had been massacred and the Greeks 
had left in the exchange of populations. If, therefore, a large scheme of 
industrialization was to be carried out, it could only be the Turkish State 
that could provide the bulk of the capital. Private Turkish capital was 
still a young and immature growth. “That was what the Democrats found 
when they came to office in 1950. So no very great change took place. 
The State Corporations continued as before and it was public money that 
- was largely invested in industry, although private enterprise was encouraged 
v as much as possible. 

On the other hand the Prime Minister, Adnan Menderes, soon after 
taking over the direction of affairs, conceived the idea of a large-scale 
development of the natural resources and industries of Turkey. This had 
already been begun by Ismet Inönü under the Populists, but now it was 
pushed forward at break-neck speed and in a manner completely reckless 
of all consequences. No doubt because it was not part of the mentality 
of the Democratic Party, no national economy plan was ever drawn up. 
The Democrats were the party of the rising middle classes in Turkey, 
hitherto a class that was relatively weak and without much influence. Now 
with large-scale public investment these people were able to become small 
entrepreneurs fulfilling Government contracts and acting as agents for 
foreign firms importing goods and machinery. The Party also represented 
the interests of the larger peasants, who were guaranteed prices for cereals 
at above world market prices at the expense of the urban population and 
of those who had to pay for the subsidies in high prices and higher taxes. 
The Democratic Party then between 1950 and 1960 became the Party 
which enormously expanded public investments for the development of 
natural resources and industries, but in a completely unorganized way. 
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No attempt was made to balance one industry with another, or to equate 
the construction of public works in a given locality with the resources of 
that locality. Silos were built in places where there was no large production 
of cereals; sugar refineries went up where the peasants had not begun to 
grow sugar beet. It seemed obvious that this was done in order to get 
political support in the localities where these works were constructed. It 
was individualism run wild and a complete denial of all rationalization. 

The financial effect of this policy soon began to show itself. Turkey’s 
commercial debt began to mount up. By 1958 it was 420 million dollars, 
of which 150 millions were owing to the United Kingdom. In August of 
that year a debt agreement was reached, thanks largely to the USA, which 
is believed to have hinted that no further aid would be forthcoming unless 
Turkey made some attempts to regulate her finances and her development 
programme. So cuts were made in the programme and the debt was 
spread over 12 years at three per cent in rising instalments. But at the 
beginning of this year it began to be doubtful if this agreement could in 
fact be honoured. Turkey’s imports continued to rise, thanks to the 
fulfilment of these ambitious development projects, while her exports 
remained about the same around an average of 300 million dollars. The 
prospects today are that half Turkey’s exports will have to go for the 
interests and service of her commercial debt, leaving something like 175 
million dollars to finance imports like oil and raw materials, leaving nothing 
for the further purchase of foreign goods for the development plan which 
is, in effect, no plan at all. Loans to the amount of 300 million dollars 
would, therefore, be needed to keep Turkey financially straight. This is 
about twice the amount which has in the past been loaned to Turkey each 
year by foreign governments, mainly the United States. On the top of this, 
the budget for 1959-60 showed expenditure up by 22 per cent with no 
increase of taxation or revenue from any new source forecast. Mr. 
Menderes in the spring of 1960 seemed determined to go on spending in 
order to win an election which was due later in this year by a form of 
wholesale bribery with contracts for given localities. He continued also a 
policy which he had begun some years before of blackmailing the Western 
Allies into continuing unconditional financial support for his régime on the 
ground that Turkey is the most reliable military force in the Middle East 
against Communist Russia. The conditions imposed by the Americans in 
August, 1949, in the financial settlement of that year were going to be got 
round by Mr. Menderes and he would continue his rake’s progress. 

He might have succeeded if he had not just over-reached himself on 
another matter. As public opinion got more and more alarmed, criticism 
of what he was doing became more and more prevalent. The press in 
Istanbul and the Populist Members of Parliament were increasingly out- 
spoken. Menderes, however, about this time started to suppress criticism 
and silence opposition. A Press Law was introduced and rushed through 
Parliament making it obligatory on courts to inflict prison sentences on 
persons saying things which might “lower the authority of the Govern- 
ment”. Granted that some criticism of Mr. Menderes was personal and 
might have been held under our law to be libellous (there is no libel law 
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in Turkey), still the introduction of such an enactment opened the door 
to abuse and to the suppression of legitimate criticism. And this is what 
indeed happened. Things went from bad to worse. In the spring of this 
year the Government forced through Parliament a Bill setting up a special 
court. with power to arrest and imprison Members of Parliament who 
“ower the prestige of the Government”. Against this there was no appeal. 
In other words, Mr. Menderes was now infringing the Constitution and 
violating the rights of Parliament and of the citizen. At this point one 
began to see the ugly face of Abdul Hamid appearing once more. Turkey 
was going back to some of the more sinister features of her past. 

About the middle of May, the university students in Ankara and Istanbul 
demonstrated on the streets and were joined by the cadets of the Military 
Academy, a hitherto unknown thing in Turkey. In a clash with the police 
in Ankara, five students and cadets were killed. Information then came to 
the higher officers of the Army that Mr. Menderes was going to arrest 
some of their number. Then the Army struck and within a few hours 
the Government were behind lock and key and all the Government offices 
were occupied. Army officers took over the departments and civilian 
Ministers were appointed with officers at their side. 

Now we in this country are not sympathetic towards military govern- 
ments. We had our experience under Cromwell. But Turkey has had 
different traditions and history, and the fact is that the Army has more 
than once in Turkish history acted politically and nearly always against 
authority and in favour of change and reform. It was the Adrianople Army 
under Mahmud Shevket Pasha who marched on Constantinople in 1908 and 
deposed a tyrannical Sultan. It was the Janissaries in the days of their 
strength who, aided by the Ulema and the Sheikh ul Islam, deposed weak 
and incompetent Sultans and put stronger ones in their places. And when 
the Janissaries themselves became corrupt, it was the new popular Army, 

again aided by the religious chiefs, who revolted and forced reform. In 
` this way, the progressive Sultan Mahmud II in 1826 dissolved the Janissaries 
and prepared the way a few years later for the Tanzimat reforms. Today 
a similar thing seems to be happening. The late Democratic régime got 
into an impasse. The modern Army, recruited mainly from the sons of 
the small middle classes, the civil servants and peasants, aided by the 
intellectuals and professional classes, have revolted and set up a régime 
to preserve the principles embodied in the Ataturk’s National Revolution. 
Instead of wearing large turbans, squatting on the floor and consulting 
the Koran, as the religious leaders did when aiding the reforming Army 
in old times, the intellectuals aiding the modern Army wear European 
clothes, sit on chairs and consult the lectures and theories that emanate 
from the London School of Economics. It is all in the tradition of Turkey. 

At the same time, it is clear that if this is the way that Turkey still 
runs her politics, she cannot yet be classed among the countries that have 
adopted the parliamentary methods of Western democracy. She has made 
progress in this direction and the constitutional handing over of power to 
the newly-elected majority party in the Parliament of 1950 was a sign 
of this: But there still remain elements in Turkish public life who are 
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prepared by force and bribery to bend the parliamentary system to their 
will. Turkey is not yet a democracy, but has made some progress towards 
it since the National Revolution. One wonders why Menderes was able to 
get such power and use it in the way he did. There is every reason to 
believe that at the outset of his career he was sincerely desirous of working 
the parliamentary system, while at the same time pushing forward with 
the development of Turkey. But as time went on the pace at which he 
forced the development roused opposition and made him either modify his 
plans or force them on the country by suppressing the opposition. He 
chose the latter as the worst of the Sultans used to do. The Ataturk, again 
aided by the Army, forced his reforms through Parliament after the 
National Revolution. But he succeeded because he had the majority of 
the people behind him. Menderes failed because he had the country at first 
evenly divided and then when he started to persecute his critics he was 
left only with those who had an interest in continuing his régime, contractors 
and the Jarger peasants. He got himself deeper and deeper into the bog 
of authoritarianism till he could not, even if he would, get himself out. 

The question since last May has been whether the Military Directory 
will voluntarily pass its authority on to a newly-elected Parliament, or 
whether it will prolong its term of office by postponing elections. It had 
been thought soon after the May revolution that some of the younger 
officers on the Directory were in favour of prolonging their powers so as 
to set Turkey along certain lines of political and social development. They 
were thought to be aiming at a more planned and controlled economy 
and a more authoritarian form of government with Leftist and semi-Fascist 
tendencies. But General Gorsel had all along been curbing the younger 
elements of the Directory. Meanwhile one thing is certain: the Military 
Directory have succeeded in freeing public opinion and allowing open 
discussion and criticism again. In Istanbul newspapers are free in their 
criticism and frequently are listened to by the Government. There is an 
atmosphere of immense relief in all the chief towns of Turkey today. 

The differences of opinion within the Government came to a head in 
November, when General Gorsel dismissed the Left wing of the Directory 
and admitted in a public statement that work on the Directory had become 
impossible because of complete disagreement among its members. This 
second revolution now seems to guarantee that a general election will take 
place in 1961 and the rule of Parliament re-established. Contrary to what 
has happened in Egypt and Iraq, where second revolutions have taken 
place initiating a further move to the Left, this last Turkish revolution 
seems to indicate a move to Right. This is not unnatural, for Turkish 
national traditions are very different from those of the Arabs. Modern 
Turkey has inherited the traditions of the old Ottoman Empire and there 
is in the country on the whole a bias towards conservatism. Social 
differences between rich and poor have never been as great in Turkey as 
in other countries of the Middle East. Turkey’s need today is not for a 
revolutionary upset of the whole social order but rather for gradual reforms 
and, before all, efficient government and a guarantee of civic rights for the 
citizen. There seems some chance of this happening now. 
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But Turkey has one serious long-term problem which will increasingly 
force itself upon the Government and people—the problem of rising 
population and the inadequacy of the present methods of agriculture to 
augment the food supply to meet the population increase, let alone to 
raise the standard of living of the people. The population of Turkey is 
rising at the rate of three per cent a year and is now over 27 million. 
Meanwhile the best brains working at agricultural research, one of whom 
is the new Minister of Agriculture, take the view that the food production 
of the country cannot rise more than 20 per cent in the next five years, or 
four per cent a year. Although Turkey is the only country in the Middle 
East where some attempt is made at preserving the forests and controlling 
the grazing of sheep and goats, it is a fact that over large areas there is 
still no control and erosion is going on. The peasants still largely burn 
their cattle dung instead of putting it on the land. The development of 
grass leys is only in its infancy. The research institutes have been selecting 
grasses from all over the world for drought resistance and are in process 
of testing them. Some results have been obtained, but the problem is now 
to produce these grasses on a large scale and get the peasants to grow 
them, so as to increase livestock food and products. The process is slow, 
but Turkey cannot wait, for the improvement in child welfare is decreasing 
the death rate and adding to the increase of population and so to the 
problem facing agriculture. Thus widespread famine is inevitable if this 
problem is not solved within the next ten years. This is what really faces 
statesmen and politicians in Turkey today. The political struggles that 
have been going on in the last 18 months, important as they are, are of less 
account than this threat that comes from the failure to solve the problem 
of food and population. l 
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RUSSIAN CONTACTS WITH THE WEST—I 
G. P. GOOCH 


USSIAN contacts with the Western world began with the visit of 
Peter the Great to the shipyards of Holland and England at the 
close of the seventeenth century. The young ruler, a man of genius, 

half barbarian and half statesman, who thirsted to elevate his backward 
country into a Great Power, realized that a complete break with the past 
was essential. Since Moscow was the fortress of traditionalism and 
ecclesiastical influence the seat of Government must be shifted north and, 
in his own words, a window opened to the west. St. Petersburg was near 
enough to the sea to require a powerful navy for war and commerce. 
Resolved to acquire technical skill he worked in the dockyards in 
Amsterdam and Deptford. Returning home with the conviction that Russia 
had much to learn from the west, he proceeded to introduce industries, 
schools, hospitals and other elements of civilization, encouraged foreign 
technicians to settle in Russia and created permanent Embassies in Western 
capitals, The breach with the past enforced by the epileptic autocrat was 
only Jess complete than that of the Bolshevik Revolution two centuries later. 


The second outstanding event in the story of Russia’s relations with the 
Western world was the importation of French culture by Catherine the 
Great. While the founder of the Russian Empire had taught his country- 
men to learn the technical skill of the West, the Princess of Anhalt-Zerbst, 
who left Germany at the age of 15, carried with her a taste for reading and 
the intellectual life. She was also an admirable letter-writer and composed 
numerous comedies. A child of the Age of Reason and herself a rationalist, 
her cultural interests extended far beyond the frontiers of belles-lettres. 
While she was waiting for her husband to ascend the throne as Peter II, 
she studied Montesquieu’s Esprit des Lois. Like everyone else with the 
slightest pretensions to culture, she devoured the latest historical and 
philosophical publications of Voltaire and deepened her knowledge from 
the Encyclopédie in which a team of specialists with Diderot and 
d’Alembert at their head, summarised the whole range of knowledge at 
that time available. So enthralled was she by the intellectual pageant in 
France that she invited Diderot to become her librarian, and commissioned 
Grimm, Editor of the Correspondance Littéraire, to keep her fully informed 
about the latest cultural development in the west. The more she learned 
of them the more she realized the backwardness of her subjects. The new 
Code compiled under her direction at the outset of her reign recommended 
reforms which broke with the primitive traditions of Muscovite juris- 
prudence. As a keen student of Beccaria’s epoch-making little book Crimes 
and Punishments she resolved, so far. as a Code could control human 
passions, that torture and other barbarian methods should cease. Though 
she desired emancipation of the serfs, the opposition of the nobility proved 
too strong and their liberation had to-wait another hundred years. Like 
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Frederick the Great, whom she admired, she practised toleration of all 
faiths and allowed the Jesuits to carry on their labours in Russia after 
the abolition of the Order by the Pope and its expulsion from Catholic 
countries. 


Her acceptance of western ideas stopped short at the frontier of politics, 
for she continued the Russian system of unfettered autocracy. Montesquieu’s 
plea for the separation of powers and his approval of the British practice 
of limited monarchy, which had impressed her in her early years, was 
superseded by her conviction of the need for the concentration of authority 
in the hands of the ruler. Justly conscious of her exceptional abilities and 
her benevolent intentions, she enjoyed her task and regarded enlightened 
autocracy as practised by Frederick the Great, Joseph II and herself, as 
by far the best method of government. With these authoritarian principles 
she frowned on the revolt of the American colonies and still more on the 
graver challenge of the French Revolution. In the closing years of her 
life Burke’s anti-Jacobin broadsides found no more admiring reader. 


The third epoch-making contact between East and West occurred when 
Napoleon bestrode Europe like a colossus. Till then Russia had learned 
some useful lessons from western lands without supplying anything in 
return since she had nothing to supply. At last, after a century of limited 
and fitful association, she provided as much as she received in rendering 
vital support in the struggle against the legions of the Corsican ogre, both 
camps being aware that the survival of every member was the price of 
ultimate victory. 


A brief interlude in Franco-Russian relations occurred after the first 
round when the two Emperors met at Tilsit to plan the division of the 
Continent. But the truce could hardly be expected to last, and in 1812 
the historic invasion of Russia began. In his ignorance of Russian tough- 
ness Napoleon believed that the battle of Borodino and the capture of 
Moscow would bring his enemies to his feet, and the mild autumn days 
prompted him to exclaim that the climate was better than that of Versailles. 
He was speedily undeceived, for in Russia summer passes into the rigours 
of winter without the interregnum of autumn and Generals Frost and Snow 
turned the scale. I have vivid memories of an exhibition in London long 
ago of Verestchagin’s broad canvasses depicting the horrors of the retreat. 
Now it was the turn of Russia to march west across Europe, and the long 
drawn conflict was settled at Leipzig and Waterloo. For the first time 
her western allies had been brothers in arms. Hitherto Russia 
had seemed a very long way off, now their troops had become a 
familiar sight in western lands. The colourful personality of Alexander, 
adored grandson of Catherine the Great—something of a liberal in 
his early days and something of a mystic in his later phase—aroused 
interest wherever he appeared. Personal contacts were renewed and 
extended during the Congress of Vienna, where the Czar studied the 
methods and the character of Metternich and Talleyrand, Castlereagh, 
Humboldt and other leading statesmen of the west. Later memories 
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of the Great War, in which at least two millions had perished, 
pointed to the formation of a Holy Alliance between the Legitimist victors 
in order to prevent another military adventurer from plunging Europe into 
a sea of blood. The earliest attempt at a Concert of Europe lasted just 
long enough to enable the stricken peoples to recover their breath in the 
tranquil era of the Restoration. 


The fourth chapter of the record describes the Crimean War. Russia 
inherited the Greek Orthodox Church from the Byzantine Empire, and the 
presence of the Turk in the former Christian capital had always distressed 
the Slav heart. When Alexander was succeeded by his younger brother 
Nicholas in 1825 a quicker tempo prevailed. The last of the autocrats 
turned his attention to the Near and Middle East. Turkey was far 
too strong for a frontal attack, but the Czar was determined to 
assert his claim to the guardianship of the Holy Places to which his 
subjects flocked in pilgrimage every year. His claim was contested not 
merely by the Sultan of Turkey, in whose territories they were situated, 
but by Napoleon IH, who, though no soldier, thirsted for military glory 
to increase his prestige. Great Britain entered the fray, not for the sake 
of the Holy Places but from apprehension that Russia might become 
dangerously strong and thereby upset the Balance of Power. The Siege 
of Sebastopol and the charge of the Light Brigade at Balaclava stirred 
deep emotions. “The Angel of Death is abroad in the land,” declared 
Jobn Bright to a hushed House of Commons; “you can almost hear the 
beating of his wings.” ‘Tennyson’s stirring lines were on every lip: 


“Cannon to right of them, cannon to left of them, 
Volleyed and thundered. 

Into the jaws of death 

Rode the Six Hundred.” 


It was the only time that British and Russian armies have clashed. 


The grim autocrat Nicholas passed away before the war was over. He 
was succeeded by his son Alexander II, and the young ruler made an 
excellent impression in the West by the emancipation of the serfs. His 
assassination in 1861 in a street of his capital aroused widespread sympathy. 
His successor, Alexander II, had no use for western ideas. Though he 
had married a Danish princess, sister of Queen Alexandra, he brought 
to the throne the ideology of his tutor, Pobiedonostsev, Procurator of the 
Holy Synod, whose convictions were explained in his book Reflexions of a 
Russian Statesman. Inspired by the twin principles of Holy Russia, Auto- 
cracy and Orthodoxy, their first action was a ruthless campaign against 
the Jews, many thousands of whom fled to the West and many hundreds 
crowded into the slums of Whitechapel. For the remainder of his brief 
reign Russia seemed to be separated from us by an impassable gulf, deeper 
than at any time before the revolution of 1917. By a curious paradox, 
however, she took at the same time an important step towards closer 
political contact with a western power than ever before or since. Still 
smarting under the humiliations of 1870, France was in chronic diplomatic 
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conflict with Great Britain over spheres of influence in the Dark Continent. 
Since Austria and Italy were members of the Triple Alliance, whither, 
except to St. Petersburg, could she look for friendship? Her extremity 
was Russia’s opportunity, and on the signature of the Dual Alliance in 
1894 the Third Republic felt that it could once more look the world in 
the face. 

To be continued. 


NURSES 


They come and go around my bed like birds, 
White-winged, in little flocks of three or four, 
Moving in rhythm, each one in her place, 

As though by instinct they performed the tasks 
That only years of discipline can teach. 


Alike as birds: and yet so unalike. 

Behind the starched, impartial uniform 

What splendid lack of uniformity! 

This long-limbed girl with tangled auburn hair 
Dreams about riding, skating, parties, fun, 
(And rubs a back as she would groom a horse) 
This dark one hums a tune; watches the sky; 
Feels homesick for the farm in Cardigan— 
Another one, to win her world’s applause, 
Mouths foreign oaths, and strikes an attitude, 
Compels attention by whatever means 

Bad acting can devise: and is half-liked 

And half-despised for her exuberance. 

This one plays Chess: that one saves all her pay ` 
To go abroad, next year, to Switzerland. 

Some chatter, some are silent, all are young. 
The brightness and resilience of youth 

Enfold them like a special atmosphere 
Protecting them from what they see and do. 


And from my bed I watch them every day 
As one might count birds on a windowsill, 
Noting the bold, the beautiful, the shy, 
Those who come regularly, winter-long, 
Becoming friends whose moods and ways are known, 
And others, on their way to further fields, 
‘Who spend a moment here—an hour—a day— 
‘Then disappear and are not seen again 
Yet leave behind them on the quivering air 
A trace, a flash of personality. 
Tris CAPELL 
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THE POPULATION EXPLOSION AND INDIA 
REX MALIK 


A much-thumbed report on the future growth of world population, 
produced by the United Nations in 1958, estimated that, whereas it took 
the human race some 200,000 years to reach a population of some 2,500 
million, it will take us only another 25 years—at the present rate of 
growth—to add 1,500 million. It goes further: it is now likely that the 
world’s population will double within the next 40 years, and that there 
will be more than 5,000 million people on the globe by the year 2000 AD. 


Doubts have been shed on the probable accuracy of this forecast; as a 
consequence little has been done about it. Many people, politicians 
especially, find it hard to comprehend an increase of this magnitude, and 
one cannot blame them too much for it. Most of them can well imagine 
some of the problems that a population increase of this magnitude is 
likely to bring. This is one instance indeed where we haven’t been here 
before, and there is little in past human experience to help us. 


Criticism has also come from sceptics who point to the lack of accurate 
Statistical data available about the world’s present population, especially 
in the areas where this maximum growth has been postulated. They 
go on that, as growth is a geometric and not a simple additive process 
(the only Malthusian “law” that most people remember), and subject to 
many unpredictable factors, this Jack of statistical data means that no 
forecast will have much value. 


There is one country, however, where considerable basic data are 
available, where enough research has been done to make predictions which 
are more than guesswork, and which is in the maximum expected growth 
category. That is India. 


Population figures, though not by any means 100 per cent accurate, 
have been assembled during the last 40 years. There is now enough 
material available to determine roughly what the trend is and its likely 
consequences, for, largely as the. result of experience gained with the 
first and second Five Year Plans, something is already known of the effect 
of rapid population increase. 


It is obvious that one of the main factors in determining planning success 
or failure must be the size of the population when the plan is complete. 
Hence the amount of attention paid to population studies by the Central 
Statistical Organization, the Planning Commission, and its perspective 
planning division. 


Estimates have been made by a galaxy of people and organizations, 
and differ according to the purpose of the enquiry and the course of action 
that they intend to recommend. No one, of course, wants to start a scare, 
but, where they have so far been proved wrong, it has been found that it 
was because they were too conservative. . 
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An official report by a Government-appointed Committee of “Experts” 
earlier this year advised the Indian Government to introduce legislation 
which would allow sterilisation. Their estimate was that, if not checked, 
India’s population would double within 30 years, and would reach some 
800 million by the year 1990. Among the other proposals they made was 
one that families should be restricted to three children. Though no means 
likely to prove acceptable to Indian society, plans were put forward to make 
this practicable. 


The Planning Commission in the draft of the Third Five Year Plan, on 
the other hand, has estimated that India’s population will grow to 431 
million by next year, 480 million by 1966, 525 million by 1971, and 568 
million by 1976. The United Nations Report mentioned earlier is of the 
same order, the progression being to 563 million by 1975. 


Indian planning currently seems to be based on the assumption that 
the rise in population can be controlled, and that the increase will be of 
the order of 50 per cent over the next 40 years (world estimate, it will be 
remembered, is 100 per cent), which would give India a population between 
600 and 650 million by the year 2000. The optimists believe that by the 
time this figure is reached India will be in a position to seek to stabilize the 
population. That Government intervention, indeed, may no longer 
be necessary, for the rise in living standards will be such that India’s peoples 
will react as have the people of the West. 


To achieve this demands a drop in the growth rate now. In fact, the 
growth rate needs to come down from about 1.9 per cent to around 1 per 
cent. This figure could only be achieved with a considerable spread in 
education, prosperity, and the provision and adoption of family planning 
techniques, and, to succeed, all this must happen within the next ten years. 
If this does not happen, India’s population might well be around the 800 
million mark within the next 40 years. 


It would not be so bad if there were no other factors to be taken into 
account. That is not the case. For a start, this growth is not evenly spread 
throughout India, and so the racial composition of the Indian Union is 
changing as some parts of the country increase their population at a much 
faster rate than others. That the average growth rate is currently around 
1.9 per cent is partly due to high infant mortality and maternal mortality 
rates and a low average expectation of life. Infant mortality, though it is 
still over 100 per 1,000 births (compared with the United Kingdom’s 26 per 
1,000), declined by a third during the ten years 1946-1956, while the average 
expectation of life (32 as compared to the United Kingdom’s 68 years) is 
rapidly increasing. 

The spreading welfare, health, and medical schemes and services have 
begun to make their effect felt much faster than anyone anticipated. Their 
effect can be best illustrated by looking again at the growth rate, which 
less than ten years ago was around the 1.6 to 1.7 mark. As a result, 
planning estimates constantly have to be raised. As the population pro- 
jections for the second Five Year Plan were somewhat lower than actuality, 
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India already has the population then expected for 1965. Carry this 
revision forward and you find that the forecasts now show that, instead 
of India’s population increasing by 140 or so million by the year 1976 
(as was thought in 1956), it is now expected to increase by some 200 million. 
(Both these projections are based on the 25 years, 1951-1976.) The result? 
Instead of having to find about 40 million extra jobs by 1976, India will 


have to find an extra 60 million. Of these, 40 million will need to be 
outside agriculture! 


It will be seen, therefore, that to stabilise the population is rapidly 
becoming one of the Indian Government’s major aims. To do this, however, 
demands success from the Five Year Plans, the break-down of much of 
the conservatism of the countryside, and the success of family planning. 


The vicious circle poses many questions. Will the provision of some 
£20 million spread over the next five years be enough for the family 
planning programme to be carried out? Will the increase in number of 
centres—from 1,800 to 8,000—be enough? (For this is the programme 
of the Third Five Year Plan.) Will Indian society take to family planning 
without a considerable change taking place in the society itself? What 
will be the social consequences? Will development really act as a brake on 
the birth rate? Will people want to limit their families so that they can 
enjoy a materially better life? 


These are all questions to which no one has answers. No one knows. 
India has more to worry about. This expected population increase means 
that during the next few years the ratio of working to non-working popula- 
tion will react more adversely against India than today. The numbers 
of children of school and university age will be much greater than the 
non-working population total. The financial bill, at a time when India can 
least afford it, will be much higher for the rest of the community than 
would be the case with a stabilized population and a normal age-group 
distribution. (The cost of supporting children of school age is much greater 
to the community than is the cost of caring for the aged and retired.) 


The cost of failure to stabilize the population would be that monies which 
should be used for devélopment would have to be switched to other tasks. 
Were the Family Planning programme to fail, Indian development is 
unlikely to become self-sustaining. As it is unlikely that the rest of the 
world would allow India’s millions to starve, we might all once again be 
faced with an Indian problem like today’s—but with this difference. 
It would be a problem of much greater magnitude and would be that 
much harder to solve. 


The issue is really simple. Without a limitation in Indian population, the 
whole democratic experiment may well yet fail. That limitation cannot be 
achieved without considerable financial help. It depends partly on how 
much help is coming whether India continues to do things by reasonably 
demacratic methods, or later takes to more unpleasant ways. 
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THE CASE OF MOROCCO 
ROBERT SENCOURT 


HEN writing of Morocco for the CONTEMPORARY REVIEW several 
months ago, I confined myself to its tourist attractions. They are 
very great, and it would be unreasonable and unfair if either the 

oil poisoning of last autumn or the earthquake at Agadir were allowed to 
interfere with them. 

But the effects on tourism, unreasonable as they are, have done Morocco 
a great deal of harm; she needs every penny of foreign currency she can 
get, and one might almost say that it is a moral obligation on possible 
tourists to recognize the facts in a country where the people are in such 
need. The facts are that the scenery, the roads, the climate, the hotels 
and the courtesy are of the highest standard, at the same time as one is 
meeting the mystery of Islam and the drama of emerging Africa. 

The keynote to the Moroccan situation is that “Empire”, which Roosevelt 
confused with exploitation, really means investment. France, as long as 
she was tempted by a policy of covert annexation—a breach, of course, of 
her most solemn engagements—poured money into Morocco, as she is 
still doing into Algeria and the Sahara, at the rate of tens of millions of 
pounds a year. When the French were suddenly forced to exchange 
coercion for independence, they not unnaturally cut off the flow of invest- 
ment. And there we meet the crux of the situation for all the African 
regions at the threshold of independence; the problem of how to attract 
the investor to place funds in places where the former safeguards are 
replaced by policies which lead to incalculable results, and this at a time 
when investors are concentrated on Western and Central Europe, which 
are booming as they have never boomed: before. Capital is as much 
attracted by prosperity as it is abashed by turmoil and a slump. 

In these circumstances the astonishing thing is that Morocco has done as 
well as she has. The country has had a setback of course; but as the years 
go on, it is plain that this is not a breakdown and that with the 
help of some million pounds a year from America it is now slowly regaining 
ground. This is well seen in Casablanca, the mushroom city which grew 
from 50,000 in 1912 to 800,000 in 1956. Since then the population has 
increased rather than declined: the fall in land values was never severe 
and has now recovered. The foreign businesses such as Unilever and 
Shell have seen a marked improvement and they expect more. The 
Bureau pour Expansion de Production Industrielle (BEPI) reports pro- 
gress. The phosphate industry is more flourishing than ever, and though 
there is need in the country there is very little starvation, such as threatens 
large regions of Algeria. The one town which is deep in the doldrums is 
Tangier, which had such a boom in the years after the war because, being 
outside the Moroccan economy, it offered unique opportunities for banking 
and for smuggling. It could defy official exchange, Government regulations 
and tariffs, and though it was perfectly true that it brought a great deal of 
money into Morocco and attracted many tourists who went farther, the 
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rights which had been guaranteed to it were suppressed last spring. Was 
Buabid right in doing so? He has ruined Tangier and made a fortune 
for Ceuta and Gibraltar. 

This move was only one in a policy which claimed that it was out to 
secure economic independence of France and indeed of all foreigners, but 
which had the result of discouraging investment and in fact of causing 
immense withdrawals. It was claimed that the main leakage was through 
Tangier, and this was true. But if money was determined to escape it did 
escape, Tangier or no Tangier. In fact it was gradually recognized that 
in spite of his knowledge and ability Buabid was proving a danger to the 
national economy, and in that way his socialistic idealism was only too well 
suiting the aims of the busy Moscow Embassy. This applied not only 
to the Minister of Finance but to the whole Government which the King 
had installed in 1959 to provide policies which would be closer to the need 
of the poor than that conducted by the old nationalist leaders AlJal-el-Fassi 
and Ahmed Balafrej. These two had been too far from the hungry 
masses; their successors were too far from the confidence of the men 
whose help was essential because they had, and they understood, money. 
The success of a government even if it is socialist always means some sort 
of compromise with the banks. Buabid not only declared war on the 
French banks and especially on that Banque de Paris et des Pays bas 
which had run Morocco, but he failed to secure an alliance with the 
American ones who were coming generously forward. That socialism was 
playing into the hands of Communism was in fact felt not only about 
Buabid but about his pleasing and very gentlemanly Prime Minister, Mulai 
Ibrahim, and in fact about that Government as a whole. 

If there were suspicion of Mulai Ibrahim as a mistaken idealist of high 
birth, how much more was it felt about the most able of the Trades Union 
leaders, Mehdi ben Barka, who had risen, as the phrase is, from nothing 
at all. Always in Islam the door to talent has been open wide ,and Mehdi 
ben Barka was, and is, a man of a quick and supple mind whose talk so 
combined eloquence with charm that he was made President of the National 
Assembly. In this favoured position he developed the Trade Union 
movement into something more than that which had gradually won for 
the Moroccan worker in factories the extremely good wages which the 
French Trades Unionists secured for themselves in Morocco. Many of 
these French Trades Unionists were, of course, Communists, and when 
the Moroccans set to work to secure equal rights for equal work, it was 
not unnatural that they should have been accused of being Communists, 
too! If in 1945 Sir Winston Churchill could confuse with Communism the 
men who had a month before been his colleagues and supporters, how 
much easier was it for disgruntled Frenchmen to suspect Africans who 
had succeeded in securing wages at the same rates as Frenchmen! And 
if this were true of the men working in the Unions how much suspicion 
would naturally fall on the brilliant person who began to organize 
a new political party on the lines of trades-unions? Not only did Mehdi 
ben Barka do this but he tried to remove the Army and the Police from 
the control of the Palace into the hands, of socialist ministers. It was too 
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much. Mehdi ben Barka was a year ago dismissed from his post as 
President of the National Assembly. He did not allay suspicion when a 
few months later he arrived in Pekin as the guest of Chou En-Lai. In the 
following spring members of his party were arrested for plotting against 
the life of a man who had all the personal gifts of Mehdi ben Barka, 
while coming not from a working-class home but from the Palace in 
which he was Crown Prince. 

Very soon after this attempt was discovered, I was received in private 
audience by the Crown Prince. Having talked for hours with Mehdi ben 
Barka and been much impressed, I was not less impressed by His Royal 
Highness, who with the poise and judgment which are proper to royalty, 
rivals Mehdi by the fluency and fascination of his speech. He had been 
asked by the Reverend Michael Scott if he would support a popular 
demonstration against the explosion of a French atom bomb in a region 
of Africa which might be Moroccan territory. ‘‘No!” said His Royal 
Highness. “Popular demonstrations are dangerous. No one knows to 
what they will lead. To me who know President de Gaulle personally 
it is perfectly clear that he would not pay the slightest attention to a 
popular demonstration. The way to deal with a faux pas is not to ask 
the masses to demonstrate against it but to turn to Allah, who alone is 
the Master of the fates of men.” What His Highness recommended to 
his reverence was Prayer. 

There is no education which can compare with that of being a Prince. 
The inside information, the best minds are always at his disposal: an 
instinct for affairs has every opportunity of development. If he begins 
with a good memory, a ready mind, and natural ability, the result cannot 
but produce a mind better equipped than that of any politician. 

When both the men who had given the lead in the fight for Independence, 
and the Socialists who had come closer to the economic needs of a hungry 
people increasing at the rate of 200,000 a year, had in turn failed to cope 
with the immense problems which must face any country which by be- 
coming independent forfeits its economic prosperity, what wonder if the 
King, the shrewdest of judges, turned to the ablest man at his disposal 
to lead the new Government which must take the place of the men whose 
socialism was proving dangerous—even if that ablest man was his own son? 
It was thought that this was an emergency measure while the King looked 
round for an alternative. It was, however, also a return to that principle 
which is at the root of all the Moslem theory of government: Allah has 
placed the responsibility for those who submit to Him in a Commander 
of the Faithful who has authority provided it is guided by the counsels 
of the wise. Such a theory takes the West by surprise, but Islam has been 
returning to it in more countries than one. 

It leaves the Royal House with the responsibility of attracting capital. 
Tt leaves the West with the responsibility of doing all it can for a Govern- 
ment which has provided solid support against the encroachments of a 
Communism which has been given too many opportunities in Egypt and 
Guinea, to say nothing of the Congo. 
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MOROCCAN SNAPSHOTS 
DESIREE HIRST 


FTER a short visit to this newly independent North African nation, 

increasingly popular with the world’s tourists, what remains in the 

mind’s eye? What pictures of life within a vigorous and exotic 
community have impressed themselves most deeply? Everyone catching 
a first glimpse of Tangier from the boat must admire its attractions as a 
resort. The Mediterranean beach is superb, one of the best in the world, 
and there is also the Atlantic one for those who like a different kind of 
bathing. But Tangier is not Morocco, even if it has lost its status as an 
international city. Certain features of Moroccan life strike the motorist, 
however, immediately he lands. No cars are ever simply parked. They 
are placed within the care of a “guardian”. This may be a gentleman 
in flowing robes, generally rather dirty, bearing a brass badge, or a cheerful 
youth in jeans. Both require baksheesh, which must be produced to cover 
the shortest wait. Guardianship is clearly a means of providing an unofficial 
dole to meet the very serious unemployment problem, but without it 
perhaps one’s car really would not be safe. Another point is that all 
Moroccans are confirmed hitch-hikers. They trustingly hail passing cars 
and demand lifts for long and short journeys as Londoners use cabs and 
buses. We accommodate a variety of veiled ladies and ended with a 
voluble peasant clutching some melons, who poured out streams of Spanish 
and was convinced we were French. (He had never heard of England.) 
He made a great impression upon onlookers who enquired if he were a 
relative, and finally handed over one of his melons with profuse thanks. 
The veiled ladies look like members of some vast sisterhood in habits of 
black, white and grey. These would not have been altogether unbecoming 
if only the ladies need not have muffled themselves up to the eyebrows. 
(In smart circles the muffling is done with chiffon scarves, handkerchieves, 
and what look like table mats or lace d’oilies tucked into a kind of coif.) 
Some attempt at allure is made with high heeled shoes, coloured stockings 
and elaborate eye make-up. And a curious spectacle is presented by little 
covies of women in their jebbahs strolling along the water’s edge “taking 
the air” (if indeed any penetrates the table mats), picking their way among 
prostrate sunbathers of all colours, attired in every type of European 
beach chic. 


Soon, however, things cease to be merely picturesque; a fiercer reality 
begins to impinge. Driving southwards through rolling pampas lands, 
rather like the South African veldt and obviously well suited to stock- 
raising, we arrived at the Holy City of Fez, one of the world’s most ancient 
seats of learning, containing 120 mosques all dominated by the vast mosque 
of the Quarouine, the university of Moslem Law. The bright lights of 
the Nouvelle Ville, spacious and well laid out, and the fascinating chants 
drifting over from the Medina or Moorish town, seem exciting. But the 
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excitement is soon dashed by a heat which is indescribable, and by dirt and 
smells which have to be experienced to be believed. There are, of course, 
luxury hotels in the new quarter where such discomforts are mitigated. 
No insight can be gained from these, however, into the real life of the 
city. One night’s stay by the Bab Boujeloud, the main entrance to the 
Medina, provided us with enough local colour to last a considerable while. 
It was not long before we learnt that no-one ever seems to sleep at night. 
Night-time is for gossiping, for quarreling, for singing and bargaining. 
Apparently also for mending mosques. Work on one went on all through 
the 24 hours, after a desultory fashion. Since the animals are bedded down 
among the humans ,they join in the noise and add to the dirt which no-one 
has ever bothered to clear away. During the small hours when the energy 
of the crowds has somewhat abated, the air is pierced by the cries of 
sundry religious fanatics, wandering through the city uttering high-pitched 
exhortations which mingle with the cock’s chorus. These alarming old 
men are a feature of the holy city. During the daytime they occupy 
themselves in criticizing the dress of passing women, especially that of 
infidels, and in preventing one from photographing shrines. There are, 
in addition, the official mullahs, responsible for the usual regular prayers. 
These seem to be harmless compared with the self-appointed devotees and 
some showed signs of a certain broadmindedness. In general the atmos- 
phere remains, however, that of Jerusalem at the time of the zealots. 


Our exploration of the Medina next day revealed an even blacker picture. 
Perhaps this would have been relieved if we were allowed to enjoy the full 
beauties of its rich and varied architecture. But again fanaticism has 
sealed the doors of all the mosques without exception to unbelievers, and 
it is only accompanied by definitely expensive official guides that one 
can gain admittance even to the mederesas or halls of residence for 
students at the Quarouine, which have an elegance comparable to Oxford 
colleges and are considerably more ancient. The souks, or markets, do 
certainly display a profusion of wares which it is hoped will catch the 
eye of the visiting tourist, and here a genuine tragedy is apparent. An 
age-old skill remains, but exercised in a way which no longer makes any 
appeal to modern taste and often upon poor materials. As a result the 
crafts are slowly dying and the economic condition of the city deteriorates 
with them. First-class designers, a large-scale publicity campaign and the 
methods which have made the products of India and Pakistan popular in 
the West could save the situation. So far there are no signs that any such 
steps are being taken. The dependants of the craftsmen suffer miserably. 
We found the alley-ways lined with women lying in a profound stupor, 
beyond caring about their children, let alone themselves; too weak even 
to beg. Conditions are worse than in the most notorious African shanty 
towns, especially because vitality is quite lacking. A thick despair has 
descended upon the sufferers, to whom everyone else seems indifferent. 
Nothing challenges this terrifying apathy. Towards sunset, indeed, a queue 
of women did form outside the Bab Boujeloud gardens to collect what 
appeared to be Government rations of meal. And at least these spacious 
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and cool gardens provide a refuge for those who can drag themselves so 
far. The same can be said of the KOS buildings that are clearly the 
only homes many people have. 

So much for what the guide-books describe as “the most romantic city 
in the world”. We were glad to see the last of it, in spite of a number of 
pleasant acquaintanceships formed there. The Benedictine monastery of 
Toumliline, up in the Atlas Mountains, above the Berber town of Azrou, 
was a delightful contrast, Here we found order, cleanliness, sanity and, 
above all, charity. About 1,000 cases a year are treated at the monastery 
dispensary and special stress is laid on baby-care courses for the women 
and young girls. Through good practical farming the monks are attempting 
to teach something of food values. They also look after a group of orphan 
boys and invite others to come for various sorts of training. A number 
of chalets and a special refectory are always at the disposal of guests and 
the small simple chapel is an oasis of luminous peace. Placed on the edge 
of a great cedar forest, above Azrou itself, which is now being favoured 
as a winter sports resort, the monastery is magnificently situated. But it 
is also superbly designed by a young architect, a member of the community 
Frère Jean Michel Reder, whose promise was cut short by a car accident 
last year. With the poorest of materials he created an arrow-shaped 
pattern of buildings perfectly integrated with their surroundings. Because 
of the presence of many lively young Moroccan students there, who value 
contact with the monks and their guests, Toumliline is a good place to 
learn about the country as a whole and its aspirations for the future. What 
was the picture that emerged after brisk discussions and a prolonged 
exchange of views? 

The French occupation of Morocco lasted until 1956 and so the dominant 
emotion is still reaction from Imperialism. The young people have great 
sympathy with other African nations still fighting for their freedom, 
especially with Algeria. But it is already clear that independence alone is 
valueless. Things are not going as they should, though this is not entirely 
the fault of the Moroccans. The French had left without first handing on 
knowledge and skill to their wards. Most responsible posts were held by 
Frenchmen until the very last moment. And a flight of capital has taken 
place which ought to have been restrained as much by the French authori- 
ties themselves as by anyone else. Still, there is evidence that many able 
men in modern Morocco find it easier to play at power politics, to bid 
for influence over West Africa with its formidable Moslem enclaves, for 
instance, than to tackle the fundamental facts of economic life. This has 
always been the weakness of Middle East politicians, of course, and it 
springs from the absence of that tradition of devoted service which we in 
the West are fortunate enough to inherit from a Christian past. Morocco 
is very much the meeting ground of East and West, and is subject to 
conflicting currents of thought. This conflict is basically one of standards 
of value and these are, again, really religious in origin. Thus a battle is 
in progress which is essentially a spiritual one. A far more minor battle 
than the world wide clash between the forces either side of the Iron 
Curtain, yet-actually of the same nature. * 


yt 
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The full truth of all this did not become apparent until we had been 
in Rabat, the country’s capital. And before we arrived there a visit to 
the desert showed us yet another aspect of Moroccan life. Over the Middle 
Atlas lies the pleasant little town of Midelt, where we spent the night in a 
clean inn kept by a Berber woman wearing full national costume; a most 
competent person who spoke excellent French. We were also able to 
admire the beautiful hand weaving encouraged by some Franciscan nuns 
at their orphanage nearby. From the garrison town of Rich, further south, 
to the desert outpost of Ksar es Souk, runs a chain of oases which produce 
glorious dates and are dotted with Kashbahs or fortified settlements, each 
more photogenic than the next. The attitude of the inhabitants towards 
the camera varies. A tribesman and his wife were only too glad to pose 
in full regalia. While the herdsman accompanying some camels seemed 
nervous in case the camera should cast the evil eye upon his flock. Ksar 
es Souk is a famous tourist centre during the winter when the snow sweeps 
down to the very edge of the Sahara. In summer the heat is tremendous, 
as we found it was in Rich, also; impressive for its elaborate barracks 
in Kashbah style and a resplendent post office where, however, it proved 
impossible to find a single stamp. The mountains are all in glowing 
shades of pink and crimson and the green of the oases startles by contrast. 


Rabat is a sophisticated modern city, well designed and indeed exhilarat- 
ing architecturally. It might belong to a different world from that of 
the desert nomads and the proud tribes of the Atlas. But it, too, has a 
Medina, the wonderful tower of Hassan, and the equally impressive royal 
palace. However, the news room of a recently opened press agency we 
visited, close to the main railway station, is perhaps more typical. News 
comes in, by radio and telegraph, from all over the world, and is fed out 
in Arabic and French for the whole Middle East. This centre has only 
one rival, in Egypt, and claims to avoid biased propaganda of the Nasser 
` type. Its initiator, Mehdi ben Nouna, an experienced journalist who received 
a citation from Montgomery during the last war for his daring in the 
desert campaign, is aware of his country’s need for more trained personnel 
and has sent some of his own staff abroad for further experience. We 
shared a delightful meal with him and his brother at their home on the 
night when the entire country celebrates a kind of Moslem Christmas Eve, 
the birthday of the Prophet. On the way back to our hotel at Salé, driving 
through a festive city, we experienced once more another curious Moroccan 
characteristic. Polite and helpful onlookers seem to find it quite impossible 
to give lucid directions to travellers. “They show no signs of any geographical 
sense, districts a few hundred yards: away only, being apparently unknown 
territory. That night everyone was too busy celebrating, dancing, singing, 
eating or listening to sermons broadcast from within the mosques to give 
us any coherent information . There was nothing for it but to circle the 
aerodrome at Salé for the fifth time in an effort to discover the right road. 
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ADEN-BADEN, the Civitas Aurelia Aquensis of the Romans, must 
B surely be one of the most beautiful and civilized of European watering- 
places. Its combination of natural and artificial charm makes it easy 
to understand how, in the three decades between 1838 and 1870, it became 
the international and social centre of Europe, the Capital d’Eté, second 
only to Paris in the eyes of the fashionable world. To walk along the 
lovely tree-shaded Lichtentaler Allée, where the one-way traffic rule 
may be violated only by horse-drawn carriages, from the twelfth century 
Cistercian nunnery to the eighteenth century Kurhaus, is to be transported 
into a world where everything ugly has been exterminated, even to the 
vice of an ostentatious luxury. 

Whilst it is true to say that the history of the State of Baden has been 
of little general interest, the plan on which its former capital is built is 
significant of its own chequered heritage. There is an unmistakable duality 
in its architectural design. The older part, built on a spur of the Black 
Forest and overhanging the valley of the little stream.Oosbach, sweeps up 
towards the Schwarzwald-Hochstrasse, the magnificent highroad extending 
for 60 kilometres through cool pinewoods which repeatedly open up to 
offer a view across the eastern part of the Schwarzwald or across the 
Rhine plain to the distant Vosges. In this medieval German quarter, 
surmounted by the Gothic ruin of the Castle of Hohenbaden, the old 
residence of the Margraves of Baden, the houses are in general old and 
high, the streets narrow and crooked and nearly all steep. Of a different 
character is the newer and larger portion of the town which lies in the 
valley below. Rich in handsome French villas, elegant shops and fine 
hotels, this section spreads out fanwise round the centre of social life. 
Some of the hotels, like the Bellevue, have a long tradition of family 
ownership and are set in their own gracious parks along the trout-filled 
stream. Here lies the Kurhaus, with its well-tended gardens and splendid 
avenue of shops. Between the higher and lower levels lie the thermal baths, 
favourite resort of the Emperor Hadrian in Roman times and again, in 
the sixteenth century, an important centre for fashionable “cures”, when 
Baden-Baden enjoyed the patronage of those seeking a substitute for the 
miraculous healings enjoyed at the shrines of the medieval Church. 

In the spacious newer development along the valley, it is as though the 
impetus came from an alien source, as indeed it did. The white buildings 
surrounding the Kurhaus, originally ‘planned in 1824 by Frederick 
Wainbrenner, show a clear French. influence in their design. Only the 
Trinkhalle at the western end of the‘ Kurgarten, all classical elegance and 
aloof repose in its graceful building lines and gilded fountain, contains 
on its colonnades frescoes of dark, legendary Black Forest scenes. Only 
here is the turbulent, medieval tradition of the lords of Yburg, Eberstein 
and Hohenbaden expressed. It is a curious ‘irony of fate, however, that 
this French influence owes its origin, not to any of the storms of the 
Reformation and the Thirty Years’.War, nor to Napoleon’s attempts to 
possess the Lower Rhine, but to the arriyal and enterprise of one French- 
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man and his son in 1838. 

Singularly little is known of the personal lives of these two men, but 
their achievements have recently been placed on record by a writer in the 
journal Baden itself. To Jacques Bénazet and Edouard, his son, Baden- 
Baden owes its rise in the mid-nineteenth century to its position as the 
world’s first watering-place. As a result of the general embargo in Paris, in 
1838, on gambling houses, Jacques Bénazet transferred his considerable 
fortune and his great business acumen to the Casino at Baden-Baden, which 
had been instituted in 1827 by a compatriot named Chabert. Although he 
was merely its tenant, Bénazet’s private funds enabled him to “launch” the 
resort by means of propaganda through the tourist agents of the day. 
His book, published in French and German, on the Capital d’Eté, cost 
him 60,000 francs, and his method of advertising was to assume for the 
town an existing popularity which it had, in fact, still to achieve. Under 
his inspired direction and, subsequently, that of his still more imaginative 
son, the gambling rooms were remodelled as French castle interiors and 
decorated in the glittering styles of four successive Louis’. Here began the 
finest Casino in Europe, its reign lasting until the beginning of the Franco- 
Prussian War. Since its revival, after 1914, the use of gold and silver 
chips in the Pompadour Salon has, on Sundays and holidays, been con- 
tinued to the present day. 

It was during the régime of Edouard Bénazet that many of the large, 
luxurious hotels along the left bank of the Oos were built, including the 
once world-famous but now deserted Stéphanie, where Napoleon IIT spent 
the spring of many years. Edouard instituted, in 1858, the building of the 
Iffezheim Racecourse, still the focal point of the high season, and in 
1860 the delightful little theatre, its interior a miniature replica of the 
Paris Opera House. Inspired planning of this order was clearly not solely 
motivated by commercial interests; for Baden-Baden had become his 
creation and it is not surprising that he employed French architects and 
painters to carry out his grand design. He commissioned Berlioz to write 
the inaugural opera for his theatre. He produced a periodical, L’Illustration 
de Bade et d’ Alsace, sub-titled Journal Littéraire et Artistique de la Vallée 
du Rhin et de la Forét Noire, written wholly in French but distributed 
throughout Europe. 

With Edouard Bénazet, the French epoch of Baden-Baden reached its 
apogee. There were, understandably enough, critics among the Badois 
of the “domination Francaise”, even amongst those who had profited from 
the prosperity of the years between 1840 and 1870. Increasing allegiance 
to Vienna and growing fear of France caused the murmurs to sound louder 
and when, in 1867, Bénazet died in Nice, he knew that the closure of the 
Casino was imminent. The puritanical and nationalist temper of the sub- 
sequent decade could allow no monument to be erected to the foreigners 
who had caused Baden-Baden to become the gay, relaxing, superficial 
playground of the rich and noble of Paris, Moscow and London. 

Later renovations of the Kurhaus, such as the “improvements” after 
1914 of the dreary architect Hübsch, have toned down but not destroyed 
the splendour of the original fagades; and the interiors retain almost their 
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original magnificence. The Kurgarten remains on the original promenade 
and is pervaded by a peaceful, relaxing air that is difficult to resist, even 
without the excuse of drinking the waters. From this vantage-point, looking 
up towards the ruined Alte Schloss, the reconciliation of old and new 
appears complete, both being sheltered on three sides from the outside 
world by a chain of forest-clad mountains. The energetic wanderer who 
prefers to steel himself against the pleasures of Casino and Theatre will 
find that the scenes painted on the walls of the Trinkhalle prove a guide 
to the exploration of the Northern Black Forest and provide a starting- 
point for the study of gloomy, romantic Wagnerian tales. 

But for contemporary impressions of Baden-Baden in the 1860’s one has 
to search in scattered places. Two contrasting pictures are those of 
Dostoevsky and Turgenev, the former in his story The Gambler and the 
latter in his letters and in his novel Smoke. At the gaming tables, 
Dostoevsky himself lost not only his money but his cloak and the 
Roulettenburg of his novel is clearly Baden-Baden, which he views in 
varying moods according to his fluctuating fortunes. The hero of the 
story, tutor to the family of an impoverished Russian General, finds himself’ 
in the company of a cosmopolitan group of seekers after fortune; a French 
Marquis, a French lady of doubtful antecedents but much pretension, and 
a wealthy but cautious English magnate, whilst at the Casino a number 
of unscrupulous Polish hangers-on sporadically appear. To the horror of 
the General, his elderly, aristocratic relative, of whose decease he has 
hourly hoped and expected to hear, arrives dramatically at the hotel and 
immediately proceeds in her wheeled chair to investigate the possibilities 
of the Casino. 

“It was half a mile to the Casino. The way was through an avenue of chestnuts 
to a square, going round which, we came straight out on to the Casino. . . Our visit 
was a triumph. The porters and attendants displayed the same deference as in the 
hotel ... At last we came to the roulette room. The lackeys, who stood like 
sentinels at the closed doors, flung the doors wide as though they were impressed.” 

After watching the game in increasing excitement, Granny begins to play, 
staking consistently on zero and winning the enormous sum of 12,000 
florins. Losing it all and more the next day, she cannot stay away from 
the tables; she stakes and loses another “two hundred friedrichs d’or”. 
Further large sums of money are exchanged at the bank at “‘ruinous terms”, 
since no international control of currencies exists, and finally her entire 


fortune of 15,000 roubles is gone. 

“Granny enjoyed unmistakable prestige among the croupiers and the whole staff 
of the Casino that day, until she had lost everything. By degrees her fame spread 
all over the town. All the visitors at the watering-place, of all nations, small and 
great, streamed to look at ‘une vieille comtesse russe, tombée en enfance’ who had 
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already lost ‘some millions’. 

All this time, the tutor himself has been an onlooker and confident, but 
the ironic development is that he too, in response to appeals for help from 
Polina, the General’s daughter, for whom he has conceived a romantic 
passion in the grand manner of the age, succumbs to the glittering promise 
of the tables and ends his days a confirmed and hopeless gambler. 
Throughout this story the scene is one where feverish, rapacious crowds 
predominate; the glories of the Forest peaks exist only as places from 
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which to throw oneself in despair of love or fortune. There is evidently 
some autobiographical material here for, in a letter to Maikov, dated 1867, 
Dostoevsky himself wrote: “Finding myself quite near Baden, I had the 
idea of visiting it,” and he went on to describe how, as a result, he won 
4,000 francs. Anna Grigorievna, his wife, implored him to be satisfied with 
this, but it seemed to him ‘‘there was a chance, so easy and so possible, to 
redeem everything. And the examples? Besides one’s own personal 
winnings, one sees every day others winning 20,000, 30,000 francs. (One 
does not see those who lose.) 

“Are there saints in the world? Money is more necessary to me than to them. 
I staked more and I lost. I began to lose my last resources, enraging myself to 
fever point. I lost, I pawned my clothes. Anna Grigorievna has pawned everything 
that she has, her last trinket. (What an angel!) How she consoled me, how she 
wearied in that accursed Baden! in our two little rooms above the forge where 
we had to take refuge! At last, no more, everything was lost. . . . The proprietor, 
knowing that we had nowhere to go until we received money, raised his prices. 
At last, we had to save ourselves and leave Baden.” 

Turgenev’s experiences there were, by contrast, quietly and gently 
sophisticated for hé described how he found Baden-Baden not only a haven 
but an excellent vantage-point for studying his compatriots abroad. In the 
spring of 1863 he wrote to Flaubert: “I am leaving Paris in a week’s time 
in order to settle at Baden. Won’t you come there? There are trees such 
as I have never seen anywhere, right on top of the mountains. The whole 
place is full of vigour and youth, and, at the same time, of poetry and 
grace, and it does a great deal of good to one’s eyes and to one’s soul. 
When one is seated at the foot of one of these giants one feels as if one took 
in a little of its sap, that it is very good and helpful for one. Seriously, 
do come to Baden, if only for a few days. You will carry away from ‘it 
some famous colours for your palette.” In a small house with a garden, 
Turgenev settled down beside the “Russian tree” to watch those emanci- 
pated emigrés who professed to be the heralds of the new Russia but 
preferred to absent themselves from their decaying estates and discontented 
underlings. In his novel Smoke, we are in the atmosphere found under the 
“Russian. tree”, where the gossip of liberty and progress serves as an 

“interlude to the scenes where gambling and romantic love prevail. Baden 
is the setting for the fatal enchantment of Litvinov, the hero, who finally 
has to escape both Irina, who has ensnared him, and the boastful idlers 
who call themselves the liberators of Russia. For Turgenev, both the 
cosmopolitan crowd and the true Russian idealists were always there as 
his sources of inspiration. 

-By 1870 he had built himself a villa of some size and remained near his 
close friend Madame Viardot, lately retired to Baden-Baden from the 
Paris Opera House. But he was naturally absorbed in the progress of the 
Franco-Prussian War and, like Dostoevsky, predicted the victory of French 
arms. Astonished at the decisive Prussian victory of Sedan, he protested 
vehemently at the annexation of Alsace. He would, nevertheless, willingly 
have remained on German soil, but when the Viardots left for England he 
at once sold his villa in order to join them. 

But the golden days of the 1860’s are vividly recalled, too, in the issue 
for June, 1960, of Bénazet’s Journal de Bade et d’Alsace. In the editorial 
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page the delights of the summer season are extolled, even to the Banquet 
of the Princes held in the Alte Schloss, a noble ruin which the inspired 
Frenchman turned to good account in his propagandist schemes. There 
appears a sketch of Napoleon III buying wood-carvings from a local crafts- 
man on the Promenade and an impressive list is given of plays and music 
to be performed in the high season. An engaging picture of the English 
“milord” is drawn in a story called Le Jeune Lord et la Chêne, from 
The Memoirs of Baron B. The literary figure of the English tourist dies 
hard, in spite of the frequent residence in Baden-Baden of Queen Victoria 
at the Villa Hohenléhe, where she gave decorous evening whist parties 
for her German neighbours. The story of le jeune lord is said by the writer 
to confirm the reputation which the English enjoy of being la nation la 
plus splénétique d’Europe. A French-speaking family of Mainz are taking 
refreshment on the terrace-restaurant of the Alte Schloss, enjoying the 
view across the Rhine Plain, when a young man comes riding up on an 
ass. He is identified by the writer as an Englishman “because he was 
dressed in a grey suit which, for some unknown reason, his fellow- 
countrymen are greatly addicted to wearing on their continental pilgrim- 
ages.” Sitting at the only available table, the young man inevitably sees 
that the daughter of the Mainz family is of striking beauty. Unable to 
endure the fact that a large oak tree partially conceals her from his view, he 
asks the waiter the value of the tree in money. The understandably con- 
fused waiter summons the hotelier, who, after some thought, assesses it at 
150 florins. This sum the Englishman produces in gold and, flinging it 
on to the table, demands that the tree be instantly chopped down. The 
startled hotelier manages to convince him that the tree is public property, 
part of the Forest, and therefore not his to sell or cut down, but offers to 
effect for the young man an introduction to the beautiful girl and her 
family. Needless to say, the moral of the tale is that the Englishman is 
a rich and noble melancholic who, having left home with the avowed 
intention of throwing himself over some suitable Alpine precipice, is saved 
by the coup de foudre which strikes him at the sight of this lovely damsel, 
whom he subsequently marries. 

Whilst Baden-Baden still holds the connotations of a nineteenth century 
luxury spa, it is by no means an anachronism and preserves a gay, varied 
and vigorous life of its own, in a setting of irresistible beauty. Of the 
kindliness and natural courtesy of the Badois today it is impossible to speak 
too highly. They regard the excesses of the past with tolerance and they 
preserve with gentle pride their fine parks and buildings, taking pleasure 
- in the splendid Neues Schloss, with its Badische History Museum and 
collections on town history; in the Collegiate Church with its late-Gothic 
sacrament chapel and tombs of the Margraves of Baden by Peter Vischer; 
in the Baroque tomb of Tiirkenlouis by Baptiste Pigalle; in the elegant, 
white Stourdza Chapel, built in 1863 by Klenze for Prince Michael Stourdza 
in memory of his son; and in what is perhaps their finest possession, the 
simple sandstone crucifix on the Alte Friedhof, made in 1467 by Nicholaus 
von Leyen. But the town itself and the glorious woods surrounding it are 
now entirely their own and it is as hoste that they welcome tourists. 
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QUATERCENTENNIAL— 
FRANCIS BACON (1561-1626) 
BRYAN BEVAN 


RANCIS BACON, who was born 400 years ago at York House in 
the Strand on January 22, 1561, was the younger son of Queen 
Elizabeth’s Lord Keeper, Sir Nicholas Bacon and of his second wife, 

Lady Anne Bacon. He was a versatile genius, philosopher, scientist, states- 
man, writer and lawyer, but throughout the ages various aspects of his 
character and personality have aroused controversy. Today it is for his 
scientific aims and achievements that he has received most praise and 
recognition. Early in his career he conceived the grandiose idea of 
developing and utilizing science for the “glory of the Creator and the relief 
of man’s estate”. It is no doubt true that the Royal Society of London 
owed its foundation in 1660 to Bacon’s philosophical labours. 

It was of immense advantage to him that he passed much of his im- 
pressionable youth in York House—that beloved old home—where, under 
his father’s guidance, he early acquired a deep reverence and affection 
for Queen Elizabeth. Born and educated within the precincts of the Court, 
it is scarcely surprising that Bacon developed an exaggerated view of the 
royal prerogative. As a boy he would often accompany his father and 
mother to Gorhambury, where Sir Nicholas had built himself a house 
amidst the green, rolling hills of Hertfordshire. It is related by Dr. Rawley 
(Bacon’s chaplain) that the Queen on one of her visits, was much impressed 
by Francis’s precocious intelligence. She called him “her young Lord 
Keeper”. “How old are you, my child?” she once asked him. 

“Two years younger than your Majesty’s happy reign,” was his apt 
answer, which must have richly amused her. 

Francis and his elder brother, Anthony, owed much to the loving care 
of their mother, Lady Anne Cooke, Lord Burghley’s sister-in-law. She 
was one of the best classical scholars of her age, a woman of strong 
personality, fiery and indomitable. A marked streak in her uncompromising 
character was her abhorrence of Papists. Although Lady Bacon—a zealous 
Protestant—attempted to inculcate her own rabid prejudice into the minds 
of her two sons, she was by no means successful. Considering the in- 
tolerance of their contemporaries, Francis and his brother remained 
curiously tolerant, having many Roman Catholic friends. It is evident 
when we read the Meditationes Sacrae, which Francis composed in 1597, 
that he was really very religious. 

In April, 1573, when Francis was 12, he and Anthony were sent to 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Although Francis always maintained close 
links with his University, he became a penetrating critic of her educational 
system, where much of the teaching was confined to Aristotle. Many. 
years later Bacon revealed his dissatisfaction in the Advancement of 
Learning, when he tells us that he found himself amongst “Men of sharp 
wits, abundance of leisure and small variety of reading, their wits being 
shut up in the cells of a few authors, chiefly Aristotle their Dictator.” 

Pierre Amboise, Bacon’s first biographer, tells us in his Histoire Naturelle 
de Mons. Francois Bacon, that “he was born to the purple and brought 
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up with the expectation of a great career.” Probably the most formative 
period in his early life were the three years (1576-79) he passed in France 
in the Embassy of Sir Amyas Paulet. This experience of foreign travel 
was of incalculable advantage to a potential statesman, because it gave 
him a favourable opportunity to study the Court of Henri IMI, a man of 
rather weak, effeminate disposition, who doted on unworthy favourites, 
such as the Duke Joyeuse. Bacon must often have heard the hated name 
of Mignon or favourite on the lips of the people of Paris. When he 
returned to England, he was to become friendly with at least two favourites 
—-Robert Devereux, Earl of Essex, and, much later, George Villiers, Duke 
of Buckingham. 

Bacon’s subsequent literary eminence also owed much to his stay in 
France. For a young man of genius this period of the French Renaissance 
was a most stimulating time. There was a quickening of the human spirit, 
a flowering and resurgence of original ideas. It is probable that whilst in 
France, Bacon first became acquainted with the works of Michel de 
Montaigne. Bacon’s Essays (first published in 1597) certainly reveal the 
influence of the French master. When dedicating the first edition to his 
beloved brother Anthony (an invalid), Francis wrote: “I sometimes wish 
your infirmities translated upon myself, that Her Majesty might have the 
service of so active and able a mind, and I might be with excuse confined 
to these contemplations and studies for which I am fittest.” Though the 
Essays ate the best-known of his works, he did not attach too much 
importance to them, “counting them but as the recreations of his other 
studies.” 

Bacon’s most startling feature were his eyes—a delicate hazel colour, 
like the eyes of a viper, according to a contemporary, William Harvey, 
discoverer of the circulation of the blood. He was of middle height, his 
head well-set and framed in a thick starched fence of ruffs, while his hair 
was curly and dark brown. His mouth was delicate and small, suggesting 
that he liked a joke. Indeed, he compiled the Apophthegms—a collection 
of witty sayings, which are an admirable jest-book and too little known. 

Even as a student in Gray’s Inn, Bacon’s nervous sensibility was very 
marked. His mind may be compared to a diamond, sparkling and emitting 
various lights and hues. When Nicholas Hilliard painted a miniature of 
Bacon, he could not refrain from inscribing on the portrait: “If one could 
but paint his mind.” He was a man who could talk most wittily on almost 
any subject. „Francis Osborne, a contemporary, related about him: “I 
have heard him entertain a country Lord in the proper terms relating to 
hawks and dogs, and at another time out-cant a London chirurgeon.” 

To his friends, such as Tobie Matthew, who loved and revered him, 
Bacon was a most delightful companion. He was instinctively an artist, 
a true son of the Renaissance. He was of a fastidious nature, so detesting 
the smell of ordinary leather that he ordered his servants to wear Spanish- 
leather boots. His luxurious tastes and sense of magnificence gave him a 
reverence and love for beautiful things. One curious idiosyncrasy he had 
of striking himself on the breast when he wished to put any special solemnity 
into his speeches in parliament. 
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Ben Jonson, who knew Bacon well during the last five years of his 
life, paid high tribute to him, both as a writer and an orator. He relates 
in The Discoveries: “His language (where he could spare or pass by a 
jest) was nobly censorious. No man ever spoke more neatly, more pressly, 
more weightily, or suffer’d less emptinesse, lesse idlenesse, in what he 
utter’d . . . His hearers could not cough, or looke aside from him, without 
losse. The feare of every man that heard him, was lest hee should make 
an end.” 

All his life Bacon felt a sense of dedication. “I feel myself born,” he 
said, “for the service of mankind.” His great and consistent aim was to 
benefit his own generation and subsequent generations by educating them 
to better ways of thinking. In The Advancement of Learning he made a 
list of the various deficiencies in scientific knowledge of the age in which 
he lived. For instance, he expressed wonder that no proper investigation 
had been made concerning light and the nature of sulphur and mercury. 
In poetry, however, Bacon could discover no deficiencies, ‘for being a plant 
that cometh of the lust of the earth without a formal seed, it hath sprung up 
and spread abroad more than any other kind.” He regarded poetry as 
“feigned history”, being of the opinion that a poet’s first study should be 
history. 

Both Lord Macaulay in a fine passage (though he most unfairly maligns 
Bacon’s character) and Shelley in his Defence of Poetry stressed the 
wonderful poetical quality of Bacon’s mind. When we read Bacon’s un- 
finished work The New Atlantis—that lovely poem in prose, which he 
wrote (1624), two years before his death—we are enchanted by the beauty 
and richness of the language. It is probable (as Spedding stated) that The 
New Atlantis reveals more of the real Bacon than any other of his works. 
There we can perceive his love of elaborate dresses, his taste for perfumes 
and his intimate technical knowledge of music (as we perceive it in The 
Sylva Sylvarum). 

In the twilight of his life when he kept princely state at Gorhambury, 
he liked to work in one room, while musicians played in an adjoining room. 

Bacon’s relations with the Queen were marred in 1593 by his opposition 
in Parliament to some proposed subsidies. It was an act of defiance, 
requiring courage. For some years Queen Elizabeth showed her 
resentment by treating Bacon rather harshly. On the whole, however, she 
respected his judgement and abilities, though she may never have fully 
trusted him. She once told the Earl of Essex that, although she thought 
well of Bacon’s “great wit and his excellent gift of speech” she did not 
consider him deep in law. His cousin, Robert Cecil, who was jealous of 
Bacon, was in the habit of whispering in her ear, that Bacon was impractical 
—a man of “mere speculation”. On his part Bacon had enormous 
admiration for her. Five years after her death he wrote a treatise (1608) 
(in felicem memoriam Elizabethae) in which he eulogized her many 
remarkable qualities when it no longer served any useful purpose to flatter 
her memory. 

With James J, on the other hand, Bacon’s relations were never very 
satisfactory. Early in the reign he showed great political acumen in sup- 
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porting a measure close to the King’s heart, the union of the Kingdoms 
of England and Scotland. Bacon’s eloquent speech on this vital question 
was probably the finest of his career. In the course of it he implored his 
fellow-members to forget all private feuds and to raise their minds to 
questions of the highest state “not as merchants dealing with mean affairs, 
but as judges and kings charged with the weal of empires.” Bacon’s 
support gained him the King’s good opinion. With his sanguine nature 
he hoped too much from King James. It would not be long before he 
became aware of James’s worthless and lazy character, and sadly musing 
on it, he gradually became disillusioned. Yet there existed a certain in- 
tellectual sympathy between them, though James once when Bacon, as 
Lord Chancellor, sent him a copy of the Novum Organum, is reputed 
to have made the witty though not very kindly comment that “‘it was like 
the peace of God that passeth all understanding.” 

In his political thought Bacon was well acquainted with Machiavelli, 
but certainly did not approve of Machiavelli’s cynical view of private 
conduct. 

Bacon had many noble virtues, but he was not without grave faults. 
Both he and Anthony were grossly extravagant, maintaining too costly 
establishments of servants. Lady Bacon in her shrewd way was right to 
warn her sons against their rapacity when Anthony was sharing his 
brother’s chamber in Gray’s Inn. This strange streak in Bacon’s contra- 
dictory character was profoundly to affect his life when many years later 
he became too engrossed in his office as Lord Chancellor to watch too 
closely the actions of some of his dishonest servants in York House. His 
fall from power (1621) can be partly traced to the multitude of “gentlemen 
in waiting” he maintained there. 

Bacon’s most intimate friend after his brother died (1601) was Tobie 
Matthew, son of the Archbishop of York. So close were they to each 
other that Bacon used to refer to him as his alter ego. Even after 
Matthew became a Roman Catholic and went to live in Italy, their friend- 
ship endured. Matthew’s own literary work, including his translation 
of The Confessions of St. Augustine, was influenced by Bacon. Bacon 
confided in his friend concerning his literary aims and (1609) sent him a 
copy of The Advancement of Learning, telling him: “I have now, at last 
taught that child to go, at the swadling whereof you were” .. . Later 
Matthew published an Italian translation of Bacon’s Essays, dedicating 
it to the Grand Duke of Tuscany, and writing a glowing eulogy of Bacon’s 
genius. Another friend was Lancelot Andrews, Bishop of Chichester. 
Bacon called him his “inquisitor”, because he valued so highly his opinion 
as a literary critic. 

During the last tragic phase at Gorhambury, Bacon formed a friendship 
with the young Welsh religious poet, George Herbert, who translated 
Bacon’s Psalms into Latin. 

As Lord Chancellor Bacon showed great qualities. He was certainly 
most industrious when presiding as a Judge, listening with patience and 
courtesy to the pleadings and quick to pronounce judgement when he 
had made up his mind. Once between the Easter and Trinity Terms he 
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settled as many as 3,658 suits. His views concerning the duties of a Judge 
are well known. “Let them be lions,” he wrote in his Essay on Judicature, 
“but yet lions under the throne, being circumspect that they do not checke, 
or oppose any Points of Soveraigntie.” This conflicted with the doctrines 
of his great rival and enemy, Sir Edward Coke, who maintained that the 
royal authority was subordinate to the Common Law. Bacon’s points of 
guidance (as contained in his speech to Mr. Justice Hutton) are as appro- 
priate today as when he made them: ‘That you be a light to Jurors to 
open their eyes, but not a guide to lead them by the noses.” 

Although Bacon was obliged to plead guilty to the charges of corruption 
brought against him by the House of Lords, there is evidence to show 
that his fault amounted to carelessness and inattention to detail owing to 
over-work, rather than to graver offences. One thing is certain that Bacon 
never accepted a fee or reward for the purpose of perverting justice, and 
none of his legal decrees was reversed on appeal. 

Perhaps the most glorious period in creative achievement was the last 
five years of adversity when he retired to Gorhambury. Here he toiled 
with a grave serenity at his biography on The Life and Reign of King 
Henry VII. It is among the most polished of his writings and masterly in 
its subtle delineation of Henry’s pensive character. “He was a prince, sad 
and serious, and full of thoughts and memorials of his own, especially touch- 
ing persons.” In the tranquillity of Gorhambury he laboured with the help of 
his devoted Chaplain, Dr. Rawley, at his Sylva Sylvarum, full of curious 
experiments in scientific phenomena. We can imagine Bacon—a sick man 
in body and soul—gradually regaining his health in the ‘‘sweet air of the 
country”, seated in the shade of his oak-woods, dictating his Essay on 
The True Greatnesse of Kingdomes and Estates to Thomas Hobbes. At 
times, however, depression would assail his spirits and mindful of the 
psalm he had composed, he would reproach himself for having ‘“‘misspent 
his talent in things for which I was least fit.” 

That was Bacon’s tragedy—he was a divided man, who constantly felt 
“a stranger in his pilgrimage” on earth. 
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A monthly review of some of the notable cinema and television presentations 


THE MONTH IN VISION 
DOMINIC LE FOE 


HERE is a sameness about television drama that can be depressing. 

It was once my view that you could almost name the company 

concerned merely by looking at an extract of a play. The lines of 
demarcation grew fainter as television grew more successful, and ATV, 
for example, which at one time almost had a corner in plays set in a 
working-class milieu, was challenged for this rather limited market by 
ABC TV. Now there is much to be said for plays about the working-classes. 
When all is said and done the advent of John Osborne did as much for 
the theatre of the sixties as did that of John Galsworthy 50 years before. 
This is not to try and bracket two writers of differing talents, but to under- 
line a cause and an effect. But because Osborne had something potent 
to say and a virile manner of saying it, we have since been exposed to 
scores of “formula” plays, predictable in plot, people and personality— 
and downright dull when viewed in succession. 


I must confess at once that I believed The Assassins to be just such a 
play. The (in this case) middle-class suburban setting, the mum and dad 
(who really was working too hard), the two children struggling to adult 
status, the air of cosy comfort—and suddenly the incursion. Two men 
with guns, foreigners sure enough, take possession of the once-safe house. 
They are there to shoot down one from their side who had crossed the 
Iron Curtain and taken refuge in the land of his apparent enemy. That 
he changed sides meant nothing, but he took with him his brain and skill, 
and was now working for the opposition. Thus he must be liquidated. 
The two assassins were tough (“we are strangers to pity”), thorough, 
ruthless, with a contempt for the police and a belief in their own cause, 
complete with badges which they prized and ideology which they implicitly 
believed. In their pockets were the cyanide tablets in case they were taken. 
“Don’t tell me you believe all that nonsense about secret police and 
torture,” says Dad—alas, they do. They are not successful in their mission; 
the stolid police whom they had scorned were on their track after all. 
One man swallows his poison—the other shoots himself. The daughter 
of the house weeps, for she had never seen an Englishman before. And in 
this sentence was the brilliant hub of the play. For the setting was 
Moscow—the assassins were British, the struggle was quite on the other 
side. It is a tribute to the writing that, in retrospect, I was able to relish 
just how fairly had the author treated us. All the clues were there, but 
we whose diet is the soft pap of propaganda and special pleading are so 
used to thinking that spies travel only one way and that we never carry 
our war into other territories, that even when the facts are laid before 
us we refuse to accept the implications that are, virtually, inescapable. The 
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play, which would have been very run-of-the-mill save for this subtle 
twist—was splendidly performed by an excellent cast, who played up for 
all they were worth. It was a very rewarding piece of television and had 
the wondrous value of being thought-provoking—and that, on television, 
is quite something. 


A word about ‘light entertainment”. For me now this phrase has the same 
ominous ring that accompanies the description “good plain cooking”. Most 
of the entertainment in this suspect category is about as light as a water- 
logged loaf—-and just as appetising. For example, the Palladium Show, 
complete with music, scored for treacle, with honied obligato and icing 
sugar trimmings, is as dull an hour as could be imagined. Those splendid 
acrobats who have devoted their lives to accomplishing feats that have no 
value save that invested in the intrinsic difficulty of achievement, and the 
jugglers and all the other relics of the music-hall era all suddenly look 
old-fashioned and dated—and are very dull indeed. And as for the 
banalities of Beat the Clock, the feats that people will perform for prizes 
are quite astonishing—and remind one of the worst excesses of lady 
wrestlers, marathon dance contests and the other degrading pursuits of 
other generations. This sort of Roman holiday atmosphere is not very 
amusing and the acts the competitors have to perform are not very edifying. 


Perhaps edification is out-of-date. Certainly the new film of Sinclair 
Lewis’s novel Elmer Gantry is not very edifying either. But, my goodness, 
it is a splendid film. It is difficult not to exaggerate one’s enthusiasm for 
what is a first-class realization of a difficult theme. Most people will know 
well this aggressive novel, which sparked off a veritable roar of controversy 
when it first appeared—a roar which has but slightly diminished with the 
passage of time, and returns to storm force whenever the book or its 
message receives any discussion at all. 


For Elmer Gantry is a stunning revelation of one of the lesser folk- 
industries of the American scene (lesser by number, significant by economic 
standards) namely, the peddling of “salvation” by the teams of high- 
pressure “‘Revivalists”. Functioning chiefly in the smaller townships of 
the Mid-West these highly organized groups move in at the invitation of 
the local Church leaders and preach hell-fire and forgiveness in fairly equal 
doses. Not surprisingly, such movements attract some astonishing people, 
and it is usually felt that the character of Sister Sharon Falconer in Lewis’s 
fascinating novel is based on that of Sister Aimeé Macpherson, a famous 
preacher of the ’twenties. 


In fact, the title of the novel and the film, is the name of the male lead. 
Elmer Gantry is a would-be cleric—only he was expelled from theological 
college, having been discovered in a high-octane situation with the Dean’s 
daughter, behind the altar in the College chapel. So much for his refer- 
ences. He is a man who has eked out a mean living as a salesman finding 
some sort of repellent “consolation” in drink and women. Still possessed 
of a slick personality and the gift of the gab, he rides the goods trains 
with his fellow down-and-outs until one night he “preaches” in a sleazy 
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saloon on behalf of two Salvation Army girls, collecting for charity. His 
cliché-filled mock-sermon, “So you think Jesus was a sissy . . .?”, unnerves 
the other patrons of the speak-easie and reminds him of his talents. They 
avail him little at this time, however, and when next cadging a free ride 
his fellow-passengers set about him and in an ugly brawl he is forced to 
jump from the train to save his life. He saved his life but lost his soles, 
and as a barefoot boy he trudges into a negro mission hall where a meeting 
is in progress. His hearty singing earns him the approbation of the pastor, 
who gives him the chance to earn a new pair of shoes. 


Such is the twist of fate that brings him into contact with Sister Sharon 
Falconer and her troupe of revivalists. He is immediately attracted to 
Sister Sharon and soon inveigles his way into the troupe. Later as “guest 
preacher” his brash style and sensational approach, larded with plenty of 
threats of damnation, soon get the “results” that that sort of mission 
demands. The great tent is filled with those aching to confess their sins— 
and Mr. Gantry is obligingly ready to listen. Because of his success, Sister 
Sharon retains his services, despite the forebodings of her manager—fore- 
bodings fully justified by the outcome. These are the bare bones of a plot 
that is graphic and absorbing. A film that is memorable, acted with 
intelligent brilliance and directed with consummate skill—it is a film to 
be seen. Words cannot praise highly enough the work of Mr. Burt 
Lancaster as Elmer Gantry. It takes acting of the highest level to convey 
this soft upper-crust of duplicity and humbug—and still suggest the remains 
of a layer of decency. This Lancaster does. His own work is splendidly 
matched, even excelled, by Miss Jean Simmons as Sharon, the revivalist 
who truly believed that hers was a mission from God, yet still found time 
for the attentions of man. Indeed, so to describe the character is to do an 
injustice to the playing, for Miss Simmons achieves the feat of conveying 
the conflict within an earthbound would-be saint who suffered the tempta- 
tions of a would-be wanton. 


The whole film is directed in a masterly style, and, throughout, the 
fascinating and incredible atmosphere surrounding such an outré world 
is depicted with skill and insight. The entire cast (including some of the 
most expressive crowds I have ever seen) responds to the lead of the 
principals with great success, but head and shoulders above the rest can 
be seen Burt Lancaster in his pathetic study of a man who knows that 
he is bound for perdition, but cannot halt the rush, and the sensitive, 
totally and astonishingly credible portrait created by Miss Jean Simmons. 
She plays a revivalist preacher; she WAS the revivalist preacher. As a 
critic, I too revived as I watched this actress’s brilliant evocation of a 
brilliant creation by a brilliant author. Elmer Gantry is not to be missed. 


What to say of Spartacus? There is an old story of Beerbohm Tree 
asking Henry Irving what he had thought of Tree’s production of Macbeth. 
(Tree believed mightily in realism on the stage, and the cauldron had 
positively overflowed with gore—and a million other effects in the same 
class.) Irving paused, and replied: “Well-em-Tree. Too much blood!” 
So of Spartacus. If history (or her jade) had recorded the crucifixion of 
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6,000 slaves, that is no reason to depict it in detail upon the screen. To 
dwell with relish on moments of horror is the work of a ghoul. My own 
impression was that something more than 6,000 slaves were so tortured in 
this film. 


And of La Dolce Vita? Well, it sets out to prove that riches and in- 
dulgence can cause a vacuum filled ultimately by debauchery and degener- 
acy. It also demonstrates, perhaps unwittingly, that sin can be very, very 
dull. There were many memorable moments in the piece, but they were 
moments of consummate cinematic technique. The credit was all due to 
the direction and perhaps to most of the actors. The story was pedestrian 
and the moral laboured. A collector’s piece that is not quite a classic. It 
may cause some to revise their view of the saying when in Rome. . 
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LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


THE BEGINNINGS OF FRENCH FREE-THOUGHT 


French Free-Thought from Gassendi to Voltaire. J. S. Spink. University of London, 
the Athlone Press, 50s. 


Mr. Spink’s study of free-thought in France during the seventeenth century 
and the first half of the eighteenth is a work of the highest merit; and it will be 
necessary reading for all serious students of the development of the French mind. 
It is far more than a summary of familiar systems, for it bristles with the names of 
unknown or little known authors whose forgotten or half forgotten writings 
helped to swell the tide which carried France forward from the age of Bossuet to 
the age of Voltaire. 

The author has not confined his researches to printed matter but has delved into 
the Paris archives, in which he found scores of free-thinking manuscripts, deistic 
and atheistic, publication of which would have been much too dangerous in France 
at that time. The first impression it leaves on the reader is that the critical spirit 
was more widely diffused than he had believed. Free-thought, in the sense employed 
by the author, in no way implied very radical or heretical thinking. It simply 
meant that the reign of unquestioned authority under the banners of Aristotle and 
Augustine was over, and that an ever increasing number of thinkers, scholars and 
scientists began to ask questions about man and the universe and to grope for 
answers. 

“From Gassendi to Voltaire” runs the title. It might equally well have been, 
“From Montaigne”, whose immortal Essays advised his countrymen not to be too 
sure about anything. “The bewildering variety of opinions”, writes Mr. Spink, 
“the deceptive nature of the senses whereby our knowledge of the outside world 
comes to us, the vacillations of our reason, make nonsense of the vaunting preten- 
sions of the learned.” Gassendi’s approach to ultimate questions was more 
specific. He took Epicurus as a text for his own speculations, explaining and in 
large measure admiring his system of physics and ethics. The atomic theory of 
Democritus, elaborated by Epicurus and Lucretius, appeared to him the best 
available guess at the structure of the universe. There was scarcely any dogmatic 
atheism in France before the Encyclopedists; and in the orderly play of atoms 
Gassendi, himself a priest, saw design and the hand of God. What alarmed some 
of his readers was not his conclusions but his empirical method and his indifference 
to tradition and ecclesiastical authority. 

Much the same may be said of his greater contemporary Descartes who is treated 
more fully than any other thinker in this book. Though never denounced as 
irreligious, for he never wrote about Christian doctrines, his works, from the semi- 
autobiographical Discours sur la Méthode onwards, excited grave suspicion in 
orthodox circles, and his system was not allowed a hearing in the University of 
Paris. Distinguishing himself as a mathematician in the Jesuit College in which 
he was reared, he passed on to the study of physics, explaining the movements 
of masses of matter of various sizes by whirlpools, a theory which held its own till 
Newton’s Principia. “It was startling in its newness,” declares Mr. Spink, “far 
more removed from traditional ways of thinking than the most daring speculations 
of a Vanini, a Campanella or a Gassendi. Far more than Bacon, he is the founder 
of post-Scholastic philosophy which sought truth exclusively through the observa- 
tion of facts.” Among minor challengers of tradition to whom we are introduced 
are Gabriel Nandé, physician to Louis XIII, and La Motte le Vayer, tutor to Louis 
XIV and his brother in their boyhood. 

At the close of the century we meet the impressive figures of Bayle and Fontenelle. 
Since neither of them desired martyrdom we cannot be sure how far their scepticism 
extended. Bayle’s earliest challenge to authority was conveyed in his book on 
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Comets which he explained as natural phenomena. The celebrated Dictionnaire 
Critique et Historique, which occupied his later years, was not only a mine of 
erudition but a subtle plea for the use of reason in dealing with every branch of 
knowledge, sacred no less than profane. Fontenelle’s suggestion, reviving Cyrano 
de Bergerac’s dreams of life far outside our little planet, that other worlds were 
probably inhabited, aroused wide interest; and his study of oracles and fables 
denounced the frauds of priests and the superstition of believers throughout the 
ages. Beliefs, he concluded, were likely to be false if they dated from remote 
times in which the critical spirit did not exist, a doctrine which challenged the 
prevailing teaching that the older a belief the more likely it was to be true. Pére 
Simon’s exposition of the Old Testament was followed by his expulsion from the 
Oratorian Order, and Robinson Crusoe was banned by a Rouen curé as bad for 
religion and morals. 

The survey ends with a chapter on Voltaire and Pascal. Voltaire was a Deist, 
believing not in a personal God but unable to explain the universe except as the 
creation of an Etre Suprême. ‘‘Pascal’s insistence on describing man as a stranger 
in nature,” writes Mr. Spinks, “out of place, lost, unhappy, incapable of discovering 
the truth, and obliged, in a desperate bid for a little comfort, to humiliate his 
reason and accept the tutelage of priests, was offensive to Voltaire. Man was in 
his place in the order designed by Providence, neither entirely happy nor entirely 
unhappy. He bears no mark of Cain upon his brow, neither is he an angel of 
light. He was to be accepted as he is.” Voltaire never pretended that reason 
could answer every question, but he was convinced that it is our best and indeed 
our only guide. His message to the eighteenth century was: “Give it its chance!’’ 

G. P. GoocH 


JUDGING ART 
Permanent Red. John Berger. Methuen. 16s. 

John Berger’s book is a selection of his essays and reviews published in the 
New Statesman over the past ten years. 

During this period I have been repeatedly maddened by the author because, 
while he has tried to say something important and has seemed to judge painters 
from some fixed premises, these assumptions have never been made explicit, 
neither have they been argued for. While the critic who is a connoisseur, an 
apologist, an expounder or an explorer of art need not justify his assumptions, 
clearly a critic who proceeds as Berger does must do this. Therefore, I had looked 
forward to this book in the hope that, taken together, and with a preface, these 
occasional pieces would have demonstrated their own logic and assumption; but 
they hardly do this. The crucial passages are the definitions of realism, content 
and formalism at the end, the section on drawing and who is an artist near the 
beginning, and especially pages 15—18 of the Introduction. 

He proposes a single criterion for judging a work of art, “Does this work help 
men to know and claim their social rights”; but when he comes to interpret this, 
he does so in terms that could apply to any picture. ‘A valid work of art promises 
in some way or another the possibility of an improvement . . . . it is not the subject, 
it is the artist’s way of looking at the subject.” He defines Realism in such general 
terms as to include almost any original painter whose work is not completely 
abstract. In short his criteria are so vague that it would be possible to fit any 
painter to them from Munnings to Pollock. It is not surprising, therefore, that his 
application of them appears quite arbitrary. It would be impossible to deduce 
from these general assumptions which painters he would prefer. It would not be 
difficult, however, to guess from the feelings which underlie them. He is a kind 
of humanist (Marx is described on the jacket as the man who put man first!) 
and rationalist with a proletarian bias but a clearly middle-class turn of mind, 
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so that the little patches of Marxism seem out of place in the generally humanistic 
trend of the book. 

He dislikes painting which deals in things; though a humanist, he attaches no 
value to the unconscious and sees no meaning in what people do, only what they 
look like. Most strikingly of all he despises the kind of art that people actually 
want. 

Leger is the modern painter whom he admires most yet he was the most formalistic 
of the cubist painters, and in the Constructors which Berger has so often cited, 
there are workers all right but not one doing a stroke of work. 

Nevertheless, this is a book well worth reading, mainly for its brilliant descrip- 
tions of painting and sculpture; but also because it is good to read strong opinions 
clearly expressed. It remains literature and its author is, I feel, the Ruskin of 
our time, rather than a true critic. MICHAEL COMPTON 


HISTORIC SURVEY OF THE PACIFIC 


Britain in the Pacific Islands. W. P. Morrell. Oxford University Press. 55s. 
Discovery of the Pacific Islands. Andrew Sharp. Oxford University Press. 45s. 


“The proper subject of history is not an area but a community.” With this 
promise, Professor Morrell justifies a study of the scattered Pacific Islands, because 
of their remarkable degree of cultural cohesion, particularly in the Polynesian zone. 
Further, the whole area has been profoundly influenced by British explorers, 
missionaries, traders and administrators. Though subjected to little conscious 
imperialism many islands have become part of the Commonwealth. Others might 
have: Hawaii (Captain Cook’s Sandwich Islands), Tahiti and Samoa all requested 
British protection; Fiji only received it at the third time of asking. In contrast 
to German interests, vigorously supported by the Government, the English received 
little encouragement from the Colonial office. Even the USA under the 1856 
Guano Act, claiming the right to take unoccupied islands, backed up American 
enterprise. The acquisition of Fiji settled British predominance in the Western 
Pacific and culminated in the 1877 Order in Council: an ingenious experiment to 
make Fiji a centre from which law and order could be diffused throughout the 
Pacific, and which in many ways was the forerunner of the more famous system 
of indirect rule in Africa. 

Professor Morrell has undertaken the almost impossible task of sorting out the 
many 19th century threads of development and international conflict in the Pacific. 
He adds a modern epilogue, somewhat caustically describing attempts at interna- 
tional control as ways by which “European invaders of Africa and the Pacific were 
placed on the defensive by world opinion led by the European invaders of America.” 
Inevitably, space is devoted to missionary work, often more influential politically 
than spiritually. Though aware that many islanders suffered “Victorianisation” 
rather than Christianity, Professor Morrell gives religious workers their due. As 
Charles Darwin observed: “Some critics expect the missionaries to effect what the 
very Apostles failed to do.” 

To Professor Morrell, the tragedy of the Pacific community remains; that 
Europeans, finding a society well adapted to its environment and exploiting meagre 
resources with no mean skill, set it problems of adaptation beyond its power 
to solve. Hope lies in the fact that the island cultures were dynamic rather than 
static, and in the skill and experience which Britain can still offer them as a life-line 
to the twentieth century. Much of their remaining security and tradition was 
shattered by the Japanese war, and now the chill winds of cold war are beginning 
to creep across the Pacific (aided ironically by the Trusteeship Council’s intention 
to concentrate on that area since its task in Africa is nearly completed). Only 
the next ten years will show whether invading Europeans and Asiatics will destroy 
Pacific society or fulfil the possibilities of peaceful development. 
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Andrew Sharp’s book makes an admirable companion volume. It traces 
European and American voyages in the Pacific, from Drake and Magellan to 
Captain Brooks, who first charted Midway Island in 1859. The factual observa- 
tions summarised are of value to both historian and anthropologist; for, if 
unscientific, they are first hand, consistent and realistic. M. MORTIMER 


SHUFFLING THE SHIRES 


Provinces of England. C. B. Fawcett. Revised by W. Gordon East and S. W. 
Wooldridge. Hutchinson. 21s. 


This book was first published in 1919. Its revision has been entrusted to the 
late C. B. Fawcett’s successors in Chairs of Geography at the University of London. 
Although the editors apparently share Fawcett’s view that “the task of attaining 
a practical and satisfactory delimitation of provinces is a geographical one,” they 
wonder whether there is an element of naiveté or irony in his assumption that our 
local government divisions “exist only in order to facilitate good government.” 
For one reader, at least, the book is insufficiently realistic to sustain suspicion of 
irony. 

Fawcett regarded the Canadian Confederation as a rough model for the federal 
organization (as distinct from federal constitution) to which he looked as a solution 
of the governmental problems of the British Isles. There is no indication, how- 
ever, that he had more than a superficial acquaintance with Canadian federalism. 
His principle that no one province should be so populous as to be able to dominate 
the “federation” is an unnecessary complication as far as local or regional govern- 
ment is concerned. On the other hand, it is clear that he had imbibed the positive 
spirit of North America. In spite of the lip service that is paid to local patriotism 
and tradition, the delimitation of areas is tackled as if Britain, too, were a tabula 
rasa. 

That some boundaries have already been altered is regarded as conclusive 
evidence that “there is nothing sacrosanct in the boundaries of the administrative 
subdivisions of England.” Since such boundaries are thought to derive their 
legitimacy from their appropriateness as administrative dividing lines (to be 
likened to those of French départements),“the only hope, itis said, “lies in abandon- 
ing all attempts to base the provincial boundaries on those of the counties, and 
starting afresh...” County loyalties must make way for the wider patriotism 
of the province, even if one is unfortunate enough to live in a province that is 
given the name of Peakdon. This would seem less farfetched were there not a 
map depicting Cheshire, Cambridgeshire (without the Isle of Ely), Gloucestershire, 
and Hertfordshire all as Midland counties. When one finds that part of Yorkshire 
is to be ceded to Lancashire and that the proposed province of Devon includes 
the whole of Cornwall, one begins to anticipate the chapter on the dismemberment 
of Wales. What is novel about that chapter is the argument that, whereas the 
inclusion in the Midlands of Radnorshire, much of Montgomery and Brecknock, 
and parts of Flint and Denbigh is merely to transfer 70,000 people from Wales 
to England, the transfer to Wales of West Monmouthshire adds 410,000 people 
to the Principality. 

A review of this book would be hardly worthwhile were it not an example of 
the kind of engineering for which the Local Government Boundary Commissions 
are now notorious, and had it not been quoted already in the controversy that has 
arisen from their recommendations. Some changes, of course, will have to be 
made: the expansion of towns and the growth of conurbations necessitate the 
adjustment of urban boundaries and the creation of new authorities. The increased 
demands on government call for more regional planning and the amalgamation 
of some existing authorities; it may be that, in some cases, the county is no longer 
a satisfactory governmental unit. But outside the major urban areas and with 
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the exception of London, the county is more than an administrative division: 
it is a community. And it should never be forgotten that a sense of community, 
giving rise to a communal wish for a measure of local self-determination, is the 
essence of local government, justifying its very existence. No amount of tinkering 
with county boundaries will make a citizen of Sussex out of a Man of Kent. 

University of Saskatchewan D. J. HEASMAN 


A STUDY IN SURVIVAL 
The Fall and Rise of Alfried Krupp. Gordon Young. Cassell. 21s. 


The House of Krupp was for at least two generations the symbol of Germany’s 
military might. Twice the Western Allies pronounced their determination to 
destroy it utterly and irrevocably, twice their efforts were frustrated by the march 
of events. In our own time, the treatment of Krupp by the Western Powers 
was, of course, conditioned by the wider issue of their relations to Germany 
in view of the cold war. It was obvious that Governments which wanted German 
help to contain the Soviet Union simply could not maintain their original intransi- 
gent attitude towards everybody Who in some way had collaborated with the evil 
forces of Nazism. The post-war story of Krupp is but one manifestation of the 
intricate and well-nigh insoluble problem confronting the Allied administration 
in Germany which had to keep the delicate balance between moral responsibilities 
and the inescapable demands of political expediency. Alfried Krupp von Bohlen 
und Halbach, sole proprietor since 1943 when his ailing father retired, was sentenced 
by an American Court in Germany to 12 years imprisonment, mainly for employing 
slave labour. Three years later, he was released; and shortly afterwards, his fortune 
estimated at £50,000,000 was handed back to him. 

To-day he is again the undisputed head of a vast and flourishing industrial 
empire; and even his undertaking to dispose of his coal and steel interests, though 
not yet officially rescinded, will apparently be allowed to lapse. The moral flaw 
in this amazing tale is unmistakable. But there is undoubtedly some truth in the 
plea that under a poisonous tyranny no prominent public man can avoid the 
semblance of guilt by tacitly tolerating many nasty things the prevention of which 
is beyond his power. It is also true and significant that Alfried Krupp and his 
firm have greatly contributed to the economic recovery of Western Germany, 
which in turn is of immense value for the entire West and may have helped to 
avert a third World War. 

Mr. Gordon Young has wisely confined himself to marshalling the facts, fairly 
and impartially, without probing too deeply into the moral issue. He produces 
ample evidence of the hideous conditions under which Krupp’s slave labourers 
lived, but he also stresses Alfried Krupp’s defence that the camps were under the 
jurisdiction of the Gestapo and the firm did everything possible to mitigate the 
hardship. Mr. Young’s book is not a scholarly biography, but the competent 
work of an able journalist, though occasionally marred by a rather flamboyant 
style. Students of contemporary German History will hardly find many new 
discoveries, but the general reader can certainly obtain much useful and well 
presented information. L. Furst 


JEWRY’S TRAGIC HISTORY 
Die jüdische Frage. F. W. Foerster. Herder, Freiburg. 


Professor F. W. Foerster, who fought German nationalism, militarism and anti- 
Semitism for more than 40 years, deals now with the history of Christian anti- 
Semitism. The first Jewish martyrs were the Maccabees who revolted against the 
pagan barbarism of Antiochus IV in 165 B.C. When the Romans wanted to bring 
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standards with the image of their deified Emperor to Jerusalem the Jews said: “We 
would rather die than sin against the Law.” When Jesus claimed to be the Son of 
God the Jews again thought of a human being deifying himself, and this tragic 
misunderstanding, says Professor Foerster, speaking as a Christian, was soon 
construed as their collective guilt. St. Ambrose called the burning of the synagogue 
at Rome a “‘deed blessed by God”; the Council of Toledo (681) ostracised the Jews, 
and during the first crusade thousands of Jews were murdered in the German towns 
along the Rhine. When the Jews of Trier implored Bishop Egilbert for his help 
he told them: “Your sins are now falling on your heads.” When the crusaders, 
under their leader, the German Prince Gottfried von Bouillon, conquered Jerusalem, 
they massacred the Moslems and burned the Jews in their synagogue. 

Only in Mahommedan Spain the Jews enjoyed political and cultural freedom 
and produced great philosophers and poets. When the Christian Spaniards 
reconquered Southern Spain the persecution started almost immediately. The 
Archbishop of Seville ordered their synagogues to be destroyed, saying: ‘‘Jews 
who refuse baptism are to be killed.” So 30,000 were murdered, and 4,000 sold 
into slavery. Many thousands who had accepted Christianity but had remained 
Jews at heart were burned at the stake. In the end the Jews were forced to leave 
Spain and Portugal under the most terrible conditions. Jews were also persecuted 
in France and, foremost, in Germany where they were accused during the Asiatic 
pest (1340-1350), of poisoning wells and rivers. Luther repeated all the age-old 
calumnies in his pamphlet Of the Jews and their Lies in such violent language that 
the Swiss reformer Bullinger said that this was the language “‘of a shepherd of 
pigs, not of a famous shepherd of souls.” 

In more recent times, Pope Leo XHI denounced anti-Semitism as un-Christian, 
but this did not prevent many German Protestants from preaching anti-Semitism. 
The most notorious was H. S. Chamberlain, the Kaiser’s and Hitler’s admirer. 
According to him, only the “Aryans” were productive races, while the Jews were 
destructive. Professor Foerster’s answer is: Greek humanism and art are import- 
ant, Roman Law, German science are important, but the foundation of our Chris- 
tian civilization was laid by Jewish genius. All other nations dealt with the world, 
while the Jews “occupied themselves with the creator.” Unworldly German 
idealism was followed by “a wholly ungodly deification of power.” Modern 
German nationalism ‘“‘betrayed all the great German traditions” and fell victim 
to “the wretched falsity that it could conquer the world.” Professor Foerster, 
who had warned them against all this, had to spend both German wars in exile. 
When he celebrated his 90th birthday in New York in 1959 Pope John XXII sent 
him his personal blessings. In 1938, when Pope John’s predecessor received Belgian 
pilgrims, he read to them some passages from the Bible and said, with tears in his 
eyes: “How can a Christian be an anti-Semite? We are all Semites spiritually.” 
But innumerable Germans hailed Hitler and murdered six million Jews. Christians 
in general, Professor Foerster says, prefer to forget what they did to the Jews and 
are still speaking of the crime which the Jews committed 2,000 years ago, but they 
had better remember their own past and confess: “Nostra culpa, nostra maxima 
culpa.” J. Lesser 


THE MODERN FRENCH MIND 
Making of the Modern French Mind. Hans Kohn. Van Nostrand Co., New York. 
9s. 6d. 


Professor Hans Kohn’s Making of the Modern French Mind, the first in order of 
publication of the Van Nostrand Anvil Books, is a little masterpiece of erudition, 
clarity and insight. In less than eighty pages we are piloted through the galaxy 
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of writers and thinkers from the closing phase of the Grand Monarque to the present 
day. There is not a superfiuous sentence, and the author’s verdicts are remarkably 
fair. The political record of France since the death of Louis XIV is a series of crises 
at brief intervals, but this survey of the French mind almost equally resembles a 
battlefield in which the fortunes of the day are in a chronic state of flux. No 
ideological conflicts in England since the Civil Wars have been so acute and so 
prolonged as that between the clerical traditionalism of Bossuet and the Age of 
Reason inaugurated by Bayle, Voltaire and the Encyclopedists; and the fight 
between belief, between Right and Left, is still going on before our eyes. 

From the Revolution onwards controversy on the ideal society has been almost 
equally keen. Benjamin Constant advocated liberalism on the English model. 
Saint-Simon desired the captains of industry to take the helm with a mandate to 
help the poor who could not help themselves. Comte proclaimed a new Religion 
of Humanity; Michelet believed that the Fourth Estate would do better than the 
bourgeoisie; Taine despaired of democracy and declared that universal suffrage 
would be the ruin of France. Like Maurras and Barrés, Georges Sorel declared 
war on liberalism and preached Direct Action before Mussolini was heard of. 
Professor Kohn deeply regrets the assassination of Jaurés, the scholarly and high- 
souled patriotic Socialist who believed in the people and abhorred violence. While 
in all these ideologies religion played no part, Catholics from Chateaubriand and 
Lamennais, Montalembert and Lacordaire to Bishop Dupanloup and Péguy implored 
their countrymen to return to the bosom of the Church. Since the era of the 
Enlightenment France has been predominantly a nation of individualists which makes 
politics so feverish and the story of the mind so exceptionally interesting. 

The second half of the volume consists of translated extracts from Voltaire, 
Condorcet, Chateaubriand, de Maistre, Saint-Simon, Napoleon II, Michelet, 
Tocqueville, Renan, Taine, Montalembert, Louis Veuillot, Sorel and Jaurés, 
enriched in every case by a brief Introduction. To have the ipsissima verba of 
writers, thinkers, and statesmen brings us nearer to them than any analysis of their 
views. 

G. P. GoocH 


THE PROBLEM OF TEACHING HISTORY 
History the Betrayer. A Study of Bias. E.H. Dance. Hutchinson. 12s. 6d. 


E. H. Dance, himself the author of a number of well-known history text-books, 
has played a prominent role in the movement for a revision of the teaching of 
history. His new book gives a most welcome survey on the problems involved and 
on the activities designed to bring about a great reform in the teaching of history in 
various countries. The author first shows, by comparing text-books of different 
times and nations, how even writers striving for truth have come to widely divergent 
opinions and how difficult it is to ascertain historical truth and to state it succinctly. 
In addition to these difficulties, there is also the problem, how far young people are 
mature enough to understand complicated historical developments. Dance further 
puts forward many valuable suggestions how to revise historical instruction. Lastly 
he gives a most interesting description of organisations designed to serve this task, 
especially the Brunswick Institute, which is doing excellent work. 

FREDERICK HERTZ 
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NOTICES 


BERTOLT BRECHT Plays, Volume 1, 
(Methuen. 25s.) This is the first volume 
of an admirable project to bring 
Brecht’s plays, in the best translations, 
to the general appreciation and enjoy- 
ment of the British public. Interest 
in his works has certainly increased 
since the recent production of Galileo 
at the London Mermaid Theatre. 
Aptly this volume includes The Life of 
Galileo in a new full translation by 
Desmond I. Vesey. Brecht’s Notes on 
his play are added; they are in effect 
instructions to the producer on inter- 
pretation and scenic effect. Brecht 
would have generally approved Mr. 
Bernard Miles at the Mermaid. This 
book also includes The Caucasian 
Chalk Circle, in a previously un- 
published translation by Tania and 
James Stern, with verses by W. H. 
Auden, and The Threepenny Opera in a 
revised translation by Desmond I. 
Vesey and Eric Bentley, together with 
Brecht’s Notes. There is also the short 
radio play, The Trial of Lucullus, in a 
revised version of H. R. Hay’s transla- 
tion, with a first translation of Brecht’s 
Notes on his amendments. 


45-60R AN ANTHOLOGY OF ENGLISH 
POETRY 1945-60. (Putnam. 18s.) This 
collection of post-war poems is not 
intended to be comprehensive, repre- 
sentative or fashionable. It represents 
the personal response of a distinguished 
poet to the poetry of the last fifteen 
years. Mr. Thomas Blackburn has 
assembled some 120 pieces from forty 
poets, including five poems of his own. 
He has deliberately omitted a number 
of established poets whose work “‘has 
either meant little to me or made a 
statement which seemed inadequate 
to its theme”, and consequently, senti- 
mental. Mr. Blackburn is particularly 
concerned with the function of poetry 
to make articulate the inner processes 
and destiny of man. “Poets are trying 
to give a local habitation and a name to 
the mysterious and savage fauna that are 
within us, and so brirg them into the 
light of day.” In his view, “the most 
significant post-war poetry is concerned 
with this psychological standpoint.” 
And it is this approach that has 
governed Mr. Blackburn’s selection. 


THE TUDOR CONSTITUTION. Documents 
and Commentary. (Cambridge University 
Press. Cloth 52s. 6d.; Paper 27s. 6d.) 
This volume is the successor to J. R. 
Tanner’s celebrated Tudor Constitu- 
tional Documents, used by generations 
of students with a good deal of attach- 
ment. As, however, Dr. G. R. Elton, 
the editor and commentator of the new 
collection, points out, a book, “thirty- 
five years old and in a sense representa- 
tive of a state of learning now over 
fifty years old could not just be over- 
hauled but had to be replaced.” Dr. 
Elton has included 216 documents 
arranged by topics, compared with 127 
in Dr. Tanner’s volume. He includes 
more subjects, with a more varied 
choice. On the other hand, he has 
omitted various documents included 
in the earlier collection, which thus 
retains some usefulness. Dr. Elton 
provides “as systematic and detailed 
a description” as the space permits. 
The commentaries are designed as a 
guide to the bibliographies of the 
topics discussed. 


COMPANY LAW FOR SHAREHOLDERS, 
(Barrie and Rockliff. 3s. 6d.) The 
Institute of Economic Affairs is serving 
a useful purpose in focussing current 
economic and industrial questions in 
its Hobart Papers. The latest is a 
contribution by Mr. Guy Naylor, who 
is quite rightly concerned with the wide 
gulf between shareholding interests and 
management in many public companies, 
He makes various proposals for giving 
existing and potential shareholders 
greater information about assets, turn- 
over and selling costs, and the scope 
of the company’s business, as well as 
providing them with more effective 
control. He would like, for example, 
to see the whole Board of Directors 
elected every year and by proportional 
representation. Mr. Naylor would also 
require all shareholders holding 10% 
or more of voting strength to be named. 
There is no objection to non-voting A 
shares, provided the purchaser knows 
the position. He would like the libel 
laws relaxed to allow the Press greater 
freedom in commenting on companies. 


Editor: Deryck Abel Yer ; 
Consulting Editor: G. P. Gooch, CH, FBA, D Litt. QT 
> j 
Contemporary Review 
February 1961 incorporating The Fortnightly 
BUDGETARY—. 


A MORE FLEXIBLE TAX STRUCTURE ? 
PAUL DERRICK 


HE Conservative Party Conference is accustomed to call for all-round 
cuts in taxation; and last year it also pressed particularly strongly 
for the abolition of Schedule A income tax. But as the Conference 

also called for policies involving increases in Government expenditure’ in 
many fields it is rather doubtful whether the new Chancellor will be able 
to make those reductions in the rates of taxation which taxpayers in general 
and Conservatives in particular find so welcome. 

It may be, however, that Mr. Selwyn Lloyd will find it possible to make 
some changes in the tax structure which will help the Government’s 
economic policies. High interest rates have brought money into the 
country; but this has not helped exports or helped us to pay for essential 
imports of food and raw materials. We have been behaving like a house- 
wife who borrows money to pay the grocer; but that is not the way to 
stay solvent. 

The credit squeeze was intended to curb inflation and prevent incomes 
rising faster than output; but as the Third Report of the Council on Prices, 
Productivity and Incomes made clear, it has not been very successful in 
this, in that it tends to curb output more than incomes, to curtail supply 
more than demand. The Council declared that it was “imperative” to 
find some other way of preventing inflation. 

Since the end of the war we have had repeated appeals from the 
Government for restraint in wage claims and in the distribution of divi- 
dends. It is wage increases that have a direct effect on costs; but the 
Iron Law of Wages of the twentieth century states that the Unions are 
unwilling to exercise such restraint in conditions of full employment unless 
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they are satisfied that burdens are being fairly shared. And between 1952 
and 1959 ordinary dividends increased by 78 per cent against a 42 per cent 
increase in wages and a 28 per cent increase in production; while in the 
first half of 1960 dividends increased by 30 per cent in spite of all Mr. 
Amory’s appeals, while wage rates were 3.3 per cent higher than in the 
first half of 1959 and production was 8 per cent higher. 

Before the 1958 budget, increases in dividends were to some extent dis- 
couraged by the 30 per cent profits tax on distributed profits. This tax 
was abolished on the recommendation of the Royal Commission on the 
Taxation of Income and Profits, which argued (para. 529) that it produced 
unnecessary distortions because companies had to “go on year by year 
accumulating a heavy potential charge’. These arguments about con- 
tingent liability are convincing enough; but it does not follow that taxation 
should not be used to encourage restraint in the distribution of dividends. 

- The obvious thing to do would be to tax corporate and personal incomes 
separately under a “‘single-tier tax system” as was recommended by the 
Minority Report of the Royal Commission on Taxation and as is 
done in the USA and many other countries. Personal income tax would 
then itself become a tax on distribution and this would discourage dividend 
increases just as effectively as a differential profits tax, for earnings dis- 
tributed would be subject to persona] income tax whereas earnings ploughed 
back would not. The American economy is more productive than the 
British partly because the American tax system gives companies such a 
powerful incentive to plough back earnings in capital development. 

The Majority Report of the Royal Commission recognized (para. 542) 
that there would be important administrative and other advantages in 
taxing corporate and personal incomes separately; but it rejected the 
policy on the ridiculous ground that it involves “double taxation”, Paras. 
543 and 544 of the report are really complete nonsense as British com- 
panies already pay “double taxation” when they pay income tax on top 
of profits tax. They paid “treble taxation” a few years ago when they 
paid the Excess Profits Levy as well. The fact that personal income tax 
would be paid on top of Corporation Profits Tax and only on distributed 
profits is really the great advantage of the single-tier tax system. The 
arguments about contingent liability that made the differential profits tax 
so unsatisfactory would not apply at all since personal income tax would 
not be paid by companies but by individuals. 

It is not good enough for Conservative Chancellors to say, as Mr. 
Amory’s Economic Survey said Jast March, that it is “wrong” for any 
one section of the community to “obtain a disproportionate share of the 
benefits of increasing productivity” and not to do anything about it. The 
obvious thing to do is to tax corporate and personal incomes separately as 
is done in the USA and as was recommended by Mr. Harold Wilson in 
the Financial Times on the day before last year’s budget. By far the 
strongest argument for such a change is the only one used by the Royal 
Commission against it. 

If the new Chancellor sympathizes with the views expressed at last year’s 
Conservative Conference, he will also wish to find ways and means of 
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increasing incentive and production and encouraging small savings. In 
this connection he may consider it most remarkable that over important 
ranges of income, earned incomes should be taxed more progressively 
than property incomes. Taxpayers are now allowed to deduct two-ninths 
of their earned income up to £4,000; but only one-ninth of earned income 
between £4,000 and £10,000 a year. If incentive is to be increased, earned 
incomes should be taxed less progressively than property incomes, not more 
so; and the obvious way to arrange this would be to tax earned and 
property incomes separately, as was done between 1907 and 1920. 
Moreover, if this was done, very small property incomes from whatever 
source might be exempt from property income tax—say the first £50 of 
property income exclusive of income from National Savings Certificates 
and the first £15 of interest on POSB deposits. And the next £100 a year 
might be subject to property income tax at a very low rate. This would be a 
simpler and better way of encouraging small! savings than the complicated 
tax concessions proposed in The Growing Popularity of Share Ownership 
and in the pamphlet Everyman a Capitalist to encourage the investment of 
small savings in ordinary shares or ‘Industrial Investment Certificates”. 
Moreover, if earned and property incomes were taxed separately, the 
heavier taxation of large property incomes would help to bring about a 
fairer distribution of property. Half the property in the country was still 
concentrated in the hands of 1 per cent of the population at the end of 
the war* and the reports of the Commissioners of Inland Revenue show 
that the richest 200,000 people in the country received a larger proportion 
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of total property incomes in 1957-58 than in 1950-51, suggesting that 
property is less fairly distributed than it was when the Conservatives came 

to power, in spite of all the talk of a property-owning democracy. A very 
` light tax on small property incomes and a very heavy one on large ones 
_ would help to bring about a fairer distribution of property. 

Why, then, should there not be two taxes, a very steeply progressive 
one on property incomes and a much less steeply progressive one on earned 
incomes? The two separate taxes were abandoned in 1920 on the recom- 
mentation of a Royal Commission on Taxation (Cmd. 615), but its 
, arguments were not very convincing. It pointed out that if there are two 
separate taxes the deduction of personal allowances first from earned 
incomes leads to anomalies; but it never even discussed the possibility of 
personal allowances being deducted first from property incomes. This is 
most remarkable in that it can be demonstrated mathematically? that 
_ such a procedure would have exactly the same effect as the Earned Income 
Allowance recommended by the Royal Commission; so that the case 
against two separate taxes falls to the ground. 

In the debate on the Finance Bill on June 22 last, some Conservatives 
argued that the first £15 of property income from any source should be 
exempt from income tax. This would encourage small savings; but if 
revenue is to be maintained large property incomes should surely be taxed 
more heavily at the same time; and with two separate taxes, taxes on 
larger earned incomes might be reduced too. 

The separate taxation of corporate, earned and property incomes would 
give Chancellors much more scope for manceuvre. Corporation Profits 
Tax could be reduced to encourage company saving, Earned Income Tax 
could be reduced to increase incentive, and Property Income Tax on larger 
property incomes could be increased all at the same time. It is really 
ridiculous that taxes on these three very different kinds of income should 
* Mrs. K. Langley, Bulletin of Oxford Institute of Statistics, Dec., 1950, Feb., 1951, 

Jan., 1954. 

t The tax liability of an individual under present arrangements can be expressed 
mathematically. 

Let A—the Standard Rate of Income Tax expressed as shillings in the £. 
Let B—the Earned Income Allowance expressed as a fraction of earned income, 
now two-ninths. Let C—Earned income in a particular case. Let D—the 
Property income of the same individual. And let E—the Personal Allowance 
which he is entitled to deduct from his total income before tax. The tax to which 
this person will then be liable will be: 

A(D+C—BC—E) or AD+AC—ABC—AE. 

But now suppose the law is changed and earned and property incomes are 
subject to separate taxes, the property income tax being at the same rate as the 
present Standard Rate of income tax and the earned income tax being at a lower 
rate in the same proportion as the earned income allowance, i.e. at 7/9th of the 
rate of the property income tax. 

Let us say that X—the rate of Earned Income Tax expressed as shillings in 
the pound. Then the tax liability of the same individual will be his liability to 
earned income tax plus his liability to property income tax. 

That is XC+A(D—E). But X equals A(1—B). Therefore his tax liability is 
AC(1—B)+A(D—E). This is: AC—ABC+AD—AE. 

Which is exactly what his tax liability would be under present arrangements— 
see above. That is to say the arguments of the 1920 Royal Commission on the 
Income Tax (Cmd. 615) against the separate taxation of earned and property 
incomes are a lot of rubbish. 
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be linked together through the Standard Rate of Income Tax. But it is 
even more absurd that Schedule A Income Tax should be regarded as 
income tax at all. 

Schedule A is a tax on income that might have been derived from house 
property if it had been let 20 years ago. But occupying owners do not let 
their homes and do not receive an income from them. They are thus 
taxed on an income which they do not receive; and have to pay the tax 
however small their real income may be. 

Landlords receive an income when they let houses; but they can quite 
easily be taxed under Schedule D. What annoys many Conservative and 
other householders is that they should be expected to pay income tax 
on an income they do not receive. It is remarkable that Schedule A income 
tax should have been accepted for so long and even more remarkable that 
the Majority Report of the Royal Commission on Taxation should have 
recommended that it should continue as a matter of principle. It accepts 
the idea (para. 824) that “land is inherently a proper subject for taxation 
in a general income tax”; but as every schoolboy knows and as every 
taxpayer knows land is not income. It is legitimate to tax property, as 
when rates are levied; or to tax income derived from land. But it is 
ridiculous to impose income tax when there is no income. 

The Royal Commission admits the absurdity of its position when it 
argues that income tax ought, in principle, to be levied on all other kinds of 
property—such as motor cars, TV sets, tables and toothbrushes. These 
things can be hired out just as much as houses; but there is no income 
when they are used by the owner. Some of these things may be taxed. 
We pay purchase tax when we buy a car and buy a licence every year 
when we have a TV set. But this is indirect taxation, taxation on property, 
and no-one but a member of a Royal Commission would confuse it with 
direct taxation. 

When Schedule A was debated last June the only argument produced 
by the Government in its favour was that it needed the revenue. But 
this could be raised without too much difficulty. A Capital Gains Tax 
would have brought in a good deal of revenue in the two years after the 
1958 budget when ordinary share values rose by over ten thousand millions. 
But the obvious way to raise the revenue is to impose a Land Tax of some 
kind, as suggested by Sir Colin Thornton-Kemsley in the debate on land 
values on July 18 last. 

During the last five years the value of the shares of Mr. Cotton’s City 
Centre Properties has increased 12 fold, and shareholders in many other 
property companies and the freehold owners of suburban land have also 
done very well. If Schedule A income tax was replaced by a tax on site 
values, it would ease the burden on householders, who would be taxed 
on the value of the site rather than on the value of their home; but it 
would catch the property speculators and ensure that the values resulting 
from the development of a community accrued to the community. Such 
a tax or “betterment levy” was recommended by the Uthwatt Committee 
and would mean, in effect, that land was no longer held freehold but was 
held subject to the payment of a charge to the public authorities; just 
as a charge is payable under the Scottish fue system and under the 
Evesham Custom. 
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HOMAGE— 
ISAAC FOOT (1880-1966) 


DERYCK ABEL 


HERE was no-one quite like him. Each of us has distinctive 
memories. I remember Isaac Foot coming down to breakfast at 
the National Liberal Club, cheerfully informing some younger 

friends, not yet fully awake, that he had been reading his Greek 
Testament since 4-30. I remember Isaac, presiding over the Liberal 
Party Assembly at Bournemouth in 1947, lowering the temperature 
at one of its more restive and noisy moments, with the assurance that he 
was capable of conducting its business “without any gratuitous assistance 
from Mr. Dingle Foot’. Then there was Isaac invoking a famous 
parliamentary occasion of long ago when a somewhat raw Labour 
Minister had pleaded “‘the law’s delays” to the accompaniment of Isaac’s 
quip, “. . . and the insolence of office.” 

And Isaac, on the telephone, advising a younger candidate: “Tell them 
it is a lio. Tell them it is a damned lie. Tell them it is no less a lie because 
it is uttered by a Tory gentleman of title.” Isaac, advancing towards a 
peroration, chuckling merrily over one of his favourite anecdotes almost 
as if it were new to him: There was an ancient countryman who in 
extreme illness turned his thoughts for the first time to religion. In came 
the minister, and he wanted to make quite sure that his penitence was 
real. He said: “My friend, do you renounce the Devil and all his works?” 
And the man said: “I should be very pleased to, sir, but situated as I am 
T do not think I am in a position to make an enemy of anybody.” Isaac, 
arriving at St. Albans Town Hall, tired and a little strained after meetings 
in 30 counties, asking for 15 minutes’ solitude before he orated, but 
suddenly warming to a reminder of a speech of his in the old Queen’s 
Hall in London on October 12, 1932, a fortnight after he had resigned 
his office as Minister of Mines in protest against the Ottawa Agreements. 

That speech must be quoted here, for it is a striking example of his 
platform style. Isaac Foot believed in oratory as oratory. He disdained 
the contemporary practice of treating a speech as no more than an occasion 
for projecting chatty conversation into a public hall. He cannot, however, 
be termed a rhetorician of the old school, for he was his own school, 
happily quite unclassifiable. This is what he said about his resignation: — 

“We are now out, and why are we out of the Government? Our agreement 
was to get the ship off the rocks and not to take her into the Protectionist port. 

Our arrangement was to serve under the White Ensign and not under the 

skull and crossbones of Protection. They have got their Protectionist goods 

now over the political customs frontier; but they were smuggled, and they 
only got them across because they took off the Tory label and put on the 

National label. 

“The merchant to conceal his treasure 

Conveys it in a borrowed name .. .’ 
“We have always beaten Protection if we have been given a fair fight and a 
free and open encounter . . . Mr. Neville Chamberlain went up to Birmingham 
and said, ‘Free Trade is as dead “as mutton.” If it is dead, how was it killed? 


, 
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When a man is on his trial, he is allowed to put himself upon his country. 
Free Trade was never given that chance. 

“Free Trade was killed by political lynch-law, and when the Third Reading 
of the Import Duties Bill came along and I was allowed by the grace of the 
Tory backbenchers to speak for about eight minutes in that great controversy, 
Mr. Neville Chamberlain turned to me after I had finished and after they had 
shouted ‘Resign’, and he said: ‘We have had tonight the passionate and 
despairing cry of a man who is convinced that he has seen the last of Free 
Trade.’ 

“It was not despairing, but it was passionate, and it was passionate because 
of the way in which Free Trade fell. It did not fall in open battle. 

“This Caesar did not fall in the long campaigns of Gaul and Spain, this 
Caesar did not go down on the stricken fields of Thapsus and Pharsalia. This 
Caesar fell by the stroke of the dagger of Casca Chamberlain and the sword- 
thrust of Cassius Simon and Brutus Runciman... 

“,.. The world is in trouble today, and the great thing is that in getting 
out of our trouble we get out the right way, and if we are in the Slough of 
Despond I suggest to you that unlike Pliable we should not get out with our 
faces towards the City of Destruction, but we should get out with our faces 
towards the Celestial City... .” 

That was a great speech. His were almost all great speeches. For the 
Parliaments of 1922 and 1923, 1929 and 1931, in which he sat for Bodmin, 
Hansard will yield a noble crop. Another, and much more recent, example 
is an address on “The Lawyer Outside his Profession”, delivered to the 
Law Society at its Annual Conference at Newquay in Cornwall, and 
occupying full 14 columns of The Law Society’s Gazette for November, 
1956. The paper incorporates a pleasing story of a notoriously incompre~- 
hensible clause in the Widows’ Pension Bill of 1929. Isaac Foot invited the 
Attorney-General to elucidate it. The clause was the precursor of many 
such in the delegated legislation of World War II. It ran as follows: 

“Unless in any case the context otherwise requires, any reference in this 
Act to the Principal Act or to any other enactment contained in that Act shall 
be construed as a reference to that Act or that enactment as amended by this 
Act and any reference in this Act to the Insurance Act or to any enactment 
contained in that Act shall be construed as a reference to that Act or to that 
enactment as amended by any other Act, including this Act.” 


Isaac ventured the notion that the beautiful voice of Sir William Jowitt 
might, were he to repeat the clause, transform it into something resembling 
an ode of Keats or a sonnet of Wordsworth. Next day (November 19, 
1929) the Evening Standard adopted his suggestion and fashioned a sonnet 
from this promising material. Isaac gaily delivered the appropriate issue 
to the Office of the Law Officers of the Crown. 

Isaac Foot was, as they say, all of a piece, and the key to his life and 
works is that he was a very great practising Christian. His religion and 
his political philosophy mingled and merged to form a whole that, in all 
circumstances, enriched his life and yielded unto it a new dimension. 
Methodism, Liberalism, the Authorized Version, Bunyan and Milton, 
Wesley and Watts and Wordsworth, were his loves. He was at home in 
the House of Commons, in the Albert Hall and at the tiny school-meeting 
in the chemistry laboratory, in the Methodist Conference (of which he 
became Vice-President in 1937) and in the country chapel, at Sotheby’s. 
or Christie’s or Bumpus’, and with Plymouth Argyle. He gloried in the 
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progress of India towards self-determination, and, both at the Round Table 
Conference and afterwards, made his contribution towards it. He rejoiced 
in the talents of his sons and daughters and daughters-in-law, as did they 
in his. The Liberalism of John was doubtless most akin to his own. He 
took especial pride in Michael’s book, The Pen and the Sword. He was 
wont to say that he had long since learned the truth of a sentence of 
Juvenal, who had opined that one household sufficed if one wished to study 
all the habits and the vicissitudes of the human race. 

For Isaac Foot the Great Civil War was with us yet. The public issues 
which made the seventeenth century what it was—and is—had their 
counterpart in the twentieth. Good men had fought on both sides, for 
Parliament and Jaw and liberty, for the divine right of the Stuart kings. 
In every age and generation, the cause of civic and personal freedom 
needed such men as John Pym, John Hampden, John Selden and John 
Eliot—perhaps even harsher Cromwellian medicine. And who can say 
that Isaac Foot was wrong? In his own time, he fought the good fight 
against the squirearchy of the West Country—and against the harbingers 
of the Servile State. 


(Continued from page 104) 

for the chief announcer to ping a small bell to make the judges show the marks 
they have awarded—on an elaborate cricket scoreboard. Usually the scoreboard 
shows the latest score before the bell has pinged, and the judges have shown their 
cards, but prescience is all on the telly. And as the programme winds up, the 
various announcers in the various dancehalls all whip up their synthetic partisan 
spirit (as if a man called Alex Macintosh could worry about Weston-super-Mare!) 
launch their small jokes to the unaware audience, another burst of small-arms fire 
from the St. Vitus section, valedictory messages to the winners (“We know you will 
wear our scalps at your belt with honour .. .”’) a final frantic ping from the chief 
announcer in London—farewell to the Guest Celebrity Judge (who is paid to appear, 
is not judging celebrities but rather appraising dancers)—-and the end. In three 
places widely spaced the engineers dismantle their apparatus, the work just begin- 
ning; the partisans part hurriedly from their newly-found geographical allegiances; 
in a million homes the cocoa is served, Britain sleeps—and before this, so too does 
the critic. 

In the cinema the pace has been no faster. A scarcely-satisfying version of 
The Singer, Not The Song, wherein the intensity of the plot just managed to carry 
the piece to some success. The story of the priest and the bandit locked in mortal 
combat for the collective soul of a small Mexican township is strong enough. 
The political and religious conflict brought the strength of the brew to something 
over-proof. Nigel Balchin has been forced to edit the narrative to contain it 
within the scope of the screen. The more fascinating shades and nuances of people 
and personality have been lost in the proceedings. The film remains worth a visit, 
largely because of the superb performance of John Mills as the priest. He conveyed 
the real sense of loneliness and isolation that comes to all men when they are alone 
with conscience and inclination. He played every scene with force and conviction. 
Dirk Bogarde is less happy as Anacletto the bandit. Somehow the baleful evil 
that the book conveyed has been filtered away beneath some of Mr. Bogarde’s 
indisputable charm. The quite silly get-ups he has teen given to wear do little 
to heighten the illusion. Nonetheless, I feel that devotees of Mr. Bogarde will 
not be disappointed. The uncommitted, perhaps, will become more certain in 
their doubt. I enjoyed The Singer, Not The Song as a piece of cinema expertise; 
J did not appreciate it as a cinematic version of a strong and compelling novel. 
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GALBRAITH IN CEYLON 
F. D. C. WIJESINGHE 


HAT sort of a man is Galbraith, the author of what R. H. S. 
Crossman has called “the most iconoclastic study of political 
economy since Keynes’ General Theory of Employment, Interest 

and Money”? At the outset I should say that his name is pronounced 
Gaul-braith. H. W. Singer, the economist, corrected me at Bangkok last 
year when I referred to him as Gal-braith. 


Galbraith visited Ceylon in April, 1959, Our former Prime Minister, 
Mr. Bandaranaike, liked him. He treated Galbraith as a state guest, 
placing a suite at his official residence, Temple Trees, at Galbraith’s 
disposal, and also an official car in which he toured the country. I had 
the privilege of accompanying Professor Galbraith on this tour. 


Tall, lanky and big-framed, Galbraith strikes one as being more a man 
of action than a thinker, but one has to get talking with him to see the 
quality of his wit, his puckish humour and his liberality of outlook. 


Galbraith said: “Let us leave Temple Trees at six-thirty.” If one says 
six-thirty in Ceylon one usually means seven, but I arrived at six-thirty- 
five to find the Professor quite ready and striding up and down the 
verandah of Temple Trees. I apologized for being late, parked my car 
and joined the Professor in the limousine that the Prime Minister had 
placed at his disposal. 


Soon we were out of Colombo and speeding along the beautiful road 
to Kandy. After a short time we were travelling through great green 
fields of rice. Galbraith was thrilled with the scene. He stopped the car, 
got down and stalked into the fields followed by a crowd of village boys. 
When he arrived at the middle of the field he took out his camera and 
took a beautiful shot of a farmer ploughing the field with a primitive ox- 
driven plough. Throughout our trip it was matters of “economic” interest 
that Galbraith most enjoyed photographing. 


At Kandy we visited the University, picked up the Professor of 
Economics, Das Gupta, and drove through the hills to Nuwara Eliya, 
the garden city of Ceylon. The Prime Minister was expecting Galbraith, 
Das Gupta and “one other” for lunch. Galbraith was fascinated with 
the wild mountain scenery on the road to Nuwara Eliya. When we arrived 
at the Lodge we were met by Mr. Bandaranaike himself. He greeted us 
in a most friendly manner. He led us to the beautiful drawing-room where 
we found Sir Oliver Goonetilleke, the Governor-General, and Pandit Shiv 
Sharma, who had come to Ceylon to advise on the indigenous development 
of medicine. 


Galbraith spoke little at lunch, but after the meal the Prime Minister 
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took him into the garden and the two were soon in earnest conversation. 
The Prime Minister had read The Affluent Society. He felt that the man 
who could diagnose the ills of western capitalism so well would have some- 
thing to offer him in the way of a synthesis between British Parliamentary 
democracy and the teachings of Marx. Galbraith, of course, had no 
cut-and-dried solution to offer. Both were, however, agreed that a high 
degree of central planning was a pre-requisite to economic development 
in the young and growing nations of Asia. 


Galbraith was greatly impressed by the Governor-General, Sir Oliver 
Goonetilleke. He told me later, “I have never met a Head of a State 
with his knowledge of the details of administration”. And no wonder. 
Sir Oliver was Civil Defence Commissioner during the war and afterwards 
Home Minister and High Commissioner to the United Kingdom. 


We returned from Nuwara Eliya through some of the most beautiful 
country in Ceylon that afternoon. Galbraith was fascinated with the 
great rolling hills dotted with tea bushes and with here and there a roaring 
waterfall. When we stopped to admire a particularly beautiful view I 
took a photograph of the two Professors—the diminutive Das Gupta and 
the large lanky Galbraith—on Das Gupta’s. camera. This photograph is 
one of Professor Das Gupta’s most cherished possessions. 


We returned to Kandy that night and I arranged for Galbraith’s accom- 
modation at the Queen’s Hotel. “Ask for the largest and best room 
available,” he said, “I always believe in asking for the best but am content 
with whatever is available.” He was in excellent spirits at dinner. He 
commented on almost everyone in the dining saloon during the meal. 
“Now look at that man over there, what would you say is his occupation?” 
“He looks like a tea planter to me,” I said. “I do not think so,” he said. 
“Look at him again. He is too flabby to be a tea planter; I just cannot 
imagine him getting up at 4 a.m. to take the muster. He looks to me the 
sort of man who does not get out of his bed till seven; I think he is 
probably an executive in a firm selling estate goods in Kandy.” In this 
way his keen incisive mind sized up each and every diner. 


From Kandy we went on to Sigiriya where some of the most beautiful 
frescoes in the world are to be found on a rock-fortress. As we climbed 
the great rock the wind howled around us and I, although very much 
younger than Galbraith, made slow progress. He kept going without as 
much as a pause for rest until he reached the frescoes. The frescoes are 
supposed to be figures of the beautiful queens of the ancient Sinhalese 
king, Kasyapa. The women are shown waist upwards. Galbraith was 
fascinated with the Sigiriya frescoes and he took several photographs of 
them. As were were about to leave, he realised that he had omitted to 
take them at a particular angle and came back to photograph them once 
again. We slept that night at Sigiriya resthouse, where Galbraith was 
troubled by mosquitoes. In the morning, as usual, he asked for fruit for 
breakfast. “I keep fit on fruit,” he said. 
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From Sigiriya we motored through virgin jungle to Polonnaruwa. 
Galbraith was thrilled at the wealth of bird life in the country through which 
we passed. At one point a great water lizard (Kabaragoya in Sinhalese) 
made its way onto the road. ‘Look at that prehistoric monster,” said 
Galbraith. He was quite correct. The Ceylon water lizard is perhaps 
one of the few species surviving from the age of amphibian reptiles. 


Polonnaruwa resthouse commands a lovely view over one of the “tanks” 
built by the ancient Sinhalese kings. We went there for lunch. Galbraith 
enjoyed his rice and curry. It was a pleasure to see him eat so heartily. 
He was keenly interested in the ruins of the ancient palaces and temples 
which are found in various parts of the city of Polonnaruwa. I tried to 
find one of the Archaeological Department’s guide lecturers to get him to 
explain the significance of each of the ancient monuments, but the man 
was on leave and I had to do my best to fill the breach. It was a pleasure 
to find an American with Galbraith’s sympathetic understanding of the 
East. I felt ashamed of my inadequate knowledge of the history of my 
country in the presence of this Westerner who seemed to understand it well. 


The trip back from Polonnaruwa to Colombo took four and a half 
hours and we talked about Galbraith’s work at Harvard, the Public Service 
Fellowship scheme for economists from underdeveloped countries and, 
finally, politics in Ceylon. With all his fame and eminence never did he 
give me the faintest impression of superiority or conceit. That was the 
man’s greatness. 


At the end of his short (two weeks’) stay in Ceylon, Galbraith wrote an 
extremely valuable paper on “Industrial Organization and Economic 
Development” on the problem of finding an organization for the industries 
in the public sector of the economy which would provide a maximum 
chance for efficiency and success. This he did after personally interviewing 
the Chairmen of several Public Corporations, several Permanent Secretaries 
and other leading executives such as the General Manager of the Ceylon 
Railways. No sooner had Galbraith left Ceylon than there was a great 
demand for his paper and I had to spend the next few days getting more 
copies cyclostyled and dispatching them to various institutions. Finally, 
his paper, together with those of other economists who had visited us— 
Hicks, Kaldor, Joan Robinson, Lange, Mrs. Hicks and Myrdal—was pub- 
lished by the Planning Secretariat and can be obtained at the Government 
Publications Bureau, Colombo. 


From Ceylon Galbraith went to India and thence to Russia. He told 
me that he was the first American to be invited to lecture at a Russian 
University: 


When Galbraith was leaving I went to Colombo Airport to see him off, 
taking my little daughter with me. When I introduced her to him he bent 
down and shook hands with her very gravely. As he was leaving my 
little girl said: ““Thaththi (father), that uncle is like a coconut-tree walking.” 
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FORUM FEATURE— 

“THE LIBERAL HOUR” 
DAVID GOLDBLATT 


N The Liberal Hour (Hamish Hamilton, 18s.) an eminent professor 
whose advice, one believes, has been sought in the highest circles, 
lets himself go with a vengeance. He ranges both in subject and style. 

For the best part of half an hour he is the applied economist never using 
a four-letter word where the multi-polysyllabic of economic jargon will 
do. Then follow 20 minutes of as enjoyable a riot among the established 
gods of his and the previous era as ever was. Finally come 10 minutes 
of irony, tongue in cheek; a Canadian-born showing how well he has 
adapted himself to Yankee humour. 

The 10 minutes of part three are amusing, if parochial. One enjoys the 
wit though the scene and subject hold no message. The 20 minutes of 
part two are sheer delight. Here are exposed the foibles and nonsense of 
our age. He guides us with a sure hand through the history of the United 
States of America since the turn of the century. He has little, if any, time 
for the Republican in politics or business. He watches and comments on 
the change from the individual to the team in life political and economic, 
and, having shown us how badly man comes out when seen from Mount 
Olympus by the professorial gods, comes down to earth in two splendid 
chapters where publicity and Ford are exposed as frauds. The unfortunate 
Henry Ford is hanged, drawn and quartered and the wretched remnants 
consigned to the fire. Even his ashes are not allowed to rest in peace; 
there is about it a touch of venom. The cream of the book rests under 
the heading ‘The Build-up and the Public Man”. It takes barely three 
minutes of The Liberal Hour. It might well be that all of The Liberal Hour 
could have been devoted with advantage to projecting these hammer strokes 
under a short title of “The Build-up and the Public”, but Professor 
Galbraith whets the appetite and leaves us. He shows us how the public 
relations officers create god-like figures out of ordinary mortals and then 
are let down by their subjects, since no one can maintain such infallibility 
to match the myth. The danger of public disillusionment is made crystal- 
clear as we are warned of the perils of politics. But he shies off the even 
greater evil of the build-up of goods to be foisted upon the public because 
where the area of exploitation is so vast, the demand for change ever present 
and the public memory so short, that we are all the prey of the persuaders 
and their fellow-conspirators, the manufacturers. For full measure 
Professor Galbraith could have brought his considerable powers of 
analysis and irony to bear upon the effects of monopoly (mainly under 
cover) and grouping—the modern jargon for the trust, now avoided as 
perjorative. His liberal hour could never have been spent upon a more 
profitable theme. 

The first 30 minutes of part one are heavy with diagnosis and only the 
last minute, three pages in extent, proffer any suggestion of a cure, and 
at once a philosophic Liberal finds his head in a whirl. It is proper to 
realize that Liberal has a very different connotation in the USA from that 
generally accepted in Europe, but, even so, it is disconcerting to find a 
demand for tripartite committees representing labour, management and 
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consumer to examine price and wage movements and pronounce for the 
succeeding year. This is strange fare from one who inclines towards the 
free market but does not appear to realize that such a market constitutes 
a committee in constant session, unfettered by the need to pronounce but 
once a year and as sensitive as mercury to the winds of change of fashion 
and nature’s vagaries. The pity of it is that economics has been elevated 
into a science regarded as indispensable to the Treasury and Big Business. 
It has hived off from history and engaged itself to accountancy and the 
applied sciences. Thus it is called upon to deal with present problems 
plaguing the administrator in government and the executive in trade. The 
average economist is kept busy ministering to the corns of modern civiliza- 
tion and if a rare exception spends time and words querying modern ways 
or envisaging a different approach he is dismissed as visionary, reactionary 
or crank, a dilettante browsing in a musty past or an unrealizable future. 

There would be advantage in spending a second hour well removed 
from pressing problems, not assuming that what is must be. Profit might 
lie in asking whether the standards by which we now measure well-being 
are those which should apply, and what of the future. Our liberal hour 
should be focussed upon the bases of communal life with statistics looked 
at askance for the counting of things and acts so often distorts and deludes. 
Despite universal literacy the impress of individualism is on the decline. 
We appear to have learnt nothing except how to live in bigger units with 
better gadgets. In a world where the scientific break-throughs crowd one 
upon another with embarrassing rapidity we demand our cures and answers 
in the simplest terms. The expert must come to our rescue to save us 
getting out of our depths, to think for us, to decide for us. We measure 
life in terms of freedoms but not freedom, content to surrender personality 
in exchange for order and organization wrapped up in a nicely guilded 
pill, Democracy—Eastern or Western according to taste or coercion. 

In this liberal hour we must take time for deeper analysis. Man’s history 
seldom makes pretty reading. Invention may be fecund, literacy world- 
wide, yet we learn little or nothing from the past—remote or near-present— 
to vouchsafe for us safety of life, security of assets, immunity from power 
in man or men. In the name of public interest, private initiative is denied 
if not crushed. We live in a daze of orders and counter-orders designed for 
the “common good”, in a welter of exhortation suggesting that we are 
beset with indolence, ignorance and apathy. We are troubled why and 
how in so planned a world situations change at such bewildering speed. 
Or could it be that the experts can sometimes err in judgment and 
calculation! Carlyle’s dictum that “Man has been transformed from a 
body slave into a wage slave” gains point daily. There is a divinity which 
shapes our ends, housed in governmental buildings while the facade of 
parliament, under whatever name, remains to calm doubts and fears. 
Publicity in a myriad forms tells us we are the masters of our destiny 
and we bask in the sunshine of leadership where great figures, each in 
his own brief moment acclaimed as god-given, only fade out of our ken. 

During such a liberal hour we may well ask whether the future must 
follow this course, whether the vaunted material advance is its direct 
consequence or whether the graph of production might not have been 
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much the same in a society less controlled. The planners do not make 
their point by jobbing back unless they can prove that under a system 
of greater personal initiative progress stopped or receded. Let them 
research into the plumbing of the Stately Homes of a century since, before 
condemning housing schemes of the nineteenth century. Civilization never 
sprang fully fashioned and faultless out of anyone’s head. Such a myth 
is reserved for the gods. It would be a healthy corrective for the all- 
knowing if they could but be shown how they will be regarded by the 
third or fourth generation to come. 

The liberal hour must be the radical hour, probing our roots to find 
whether there be strength to endure, whether we can ensure man’s con- 
tinuance as an individual rather than as a cipher in an institution which 
thrives vampire-like upon its prey. Such an hour must allow for the 
differences in human beings since in variety and its development lies most 
of the reason for living. It runs through the gamut of people, their interests 
and activities. It is the alternative to the team where the genius and the 
tangential are insufferable nuisances. In a liberal hour we do not live in 
fear of the progress of our neighbours: there can but be rejoicing at the 
growth of production wherever it occurs and concern only where curtains 
` hang to impede exchange. Aloofness brings estrangement and cold war. 

In this hour approach is everything. The yardstick is a belief in the 
individual and only then has freedom a meaning. Thence comes the 
possibility of readjustment to a way of life in which power can be hedged. 
If the all-embracing corporation must be the basis of future production, 
then let it at least be shorn of privilege and accessibility to the public 
ear, the major corruption of our day. Competition has acquired a sinister 
meaning implying unemployment. The new word is recession, masking 
lack of work by three-day weeks with governmental subsidy to master and 
man paid for by ever greater deterioration in quality albeit denied by 
greater advertisement—in all a tax adroitly disguised—and by gradual 
inflation. To counter the latter appears the monthly cost of living review, 
a device which deceives no-one, least of all the housewife vainly struggling 
to make this week’s money go as far as the last. 

But the liberal hour is, perforce, a difficult hour. It has first to establish 
its views in the common mind in phrases which attract in a world where 
little but materialism counts. It must gear ever more organization, probably 
in larger and larger units, to tolerance and the maintenance of personal 
development and rights, as well as foster competition. But still a more 
difficult task must be tackled. Power has moved towards the centre 
alarmingly. Government has arrogated unto itself new areas of control 
and interference and greater powers of enforcement, by comparison with 
which the terrors of the late Lord Hewart’s New Despotism appear puny. 
Little men must be dragged out of their sense of helplessness or of apathy. 
They must be given encouragement and infused with courage. A healthy 
discontent must be engendered. Any other way spells danger since leaders 
defeat themselves and their followers unless they operate in a context 
where power is yielded grudgingly and never for long. 

The liberal hour allows for no relaxation. It is radical and revolutionary, 
but, well-spent, it is rewarding. Corso Svizzera 27, Turin. 


7 71 
THE WORLD SCENE— 


CANTERBURY AND ROME 
G. P. GOOCH 


s E are making history,” exclaimed the Archbishop of Canterbury 
when he visited the Vatican. ‘Yes, we are,” rejoined the vener- 
able host. The Christian world with a few trifling exceptions 

applauded, and many wondered why this happy meeting had been so 
long deferred. The question carries us deep into history, for opinion on 
the great break remains as divided as ever. Broadly speaking, Protestants 
have always regarded it as a welcome liberation, Catholics as a culpable 
apostasy. Happily today our differences are less stridently proclaimed, 
for the theological temperature has fallen. That the wind of change has 
begun to blow is partly due to the Communist challenge to Christianity 
throughout the world. We should feel grateful to two wise old men who 
have realized that the time has come to end the cold war on the spiritual 
front, to view the malaise of our time in perspective, and to concentrate 
on the beliefs which we hold in common and the formidable responsibilities 
which confront every Church which professes allegiance to the teaching 
of Christ. 

The separation from Rome of the Greek Orthodox Church in 1054 was 
due to doctrinal differences and took place without bloodshed. Rome 
has never regarded it as heretical though the term schismatic in Roman 
eyes is bad enough. The Protestant revolt was a far more complicated 
affair, and nowhere outside England was the drama a greater medley of 
motives. Ranke described the Reformation as the greatest achievement 
of the German people, but no serious scholar of today would speak of 
it as our finest hour. Like most other far-ranging historical movements, 
political and ideological, it produced both desirable and undesirable con- 
sequences. Both camps have a good deal to complain of in the record 
of each other, and a good deal to be ashamed of in their own performances. 
The English Reformers had a strong case against the secularization of 
the Papacy and the deterioration of many monasteries, while their 
opponents could justifiably point the finger at the divorce proceedings of 
Henry VIII and at the distribution of the monastic lands. “The giant 
Jord who broke the bonds of Rome,” as Gray described him, lived 
and died an orthodox Catholic so far as doctrine was concerned, and he 
would have been quite content to bequeath to his son the system re-shaped 
by the Reformation Parliament. But when the sluices were opened the 
waters gushed forth, and the Reformation as a doctrinal turning-point dates 
from Edward VI. 

The brief reign of Mary, the pious and unhappy daughter of Catherine 
of Aragon, did more to deepen the gulf between Rome and Canterbury 
than the reigns of her father and brother, for the fires of Smithfield aroused 
a horror in the popular consciousness which has never passed away. The 
story of Mary’s 300 victims executed for their faith alone—for none of 
them questioned her right to the throne—was told in Foxe’s Book of 
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Martyrs, the favourite reading (with the Bible and The Pilgrim’s Progress) 
of generations of Puritans in the new as well as in the old world. With the 
Elizabethan Martyrs the case was different. Loyal Catholics were not 
molested in the early phase of the reign, and their sufferings only began 
when the Pope excommunicated the Virgin Queen and absolved her 
Catholic subjects from their allegiance. The security of the country 
appeared to rest on the physical survival of the ruler, and we can under- 
stand how deeply her subjects felt the need of severity against her mortal 
foes. The Queen herself was a moderate throughout life, little interested 
in religious controversies, mildly disapproving the marriage of the clergy, 
and only signing Mary’s death warrant after months of pressure from her 
Ministers and the discovery of the Babington plot. The general dislike 
of Rome was enhanced by the massacre of Saint Bartholomew and the 
Spanish atrocities in the Netherlands. Englishmen slept more quietly in 
their beds when the British fleet, aided by a sudden storm in the Straits of 
Dover, sent the Spanish Armada flying round the north of Scotland and 
saved them from prospective bondage and the Inquisition. The half-century 
of religious conflict was over at last. 


The attitude of large sections of the British people a century ago towards 
Rome was mirrored in Froude’s 12 volumes on Tudor England from the 
fall of Wolsey to the defeat of the Armada. Having lost his faith during 
the Oxford Movement, he proceeded to deliver a broadside against the 
Roman Church which in his opinion had been our deadliest foe. His 
defence of the Reformation rested on the broadest ground. Starting with 
the conviction that Rome was the enslaver of mind and soul, he enter- 
tained heartfelt gratitude towards the men who broke its sway. The 
Reformation, he believed, was infinitely more than a duel between rival 
dogmas; it was a desperate struggle to decide whether England should 
govern herself or be ruled by priests. The breach with Rome, as he saw 
it, was the beginning of our greatness, a blow struck for human freedom. 
That there were plenty of good men on the Catholic side he was fully 
aware, but those who like himself felt that the right side had won should 
be grateful to their deliverers. His documentary researches led him to 
believe that Henry VIII received the support of a large majority of the 
nation in proclaiming the unfettered sovereignty of the Crown. Twentieth 
century scholars such as Herbert Fisher, Pollard and Elton present a more 
balanced picture, and Creighton’s volumes on the Renaissance Popes 
aroused a protest from Lord Acton at the lenity of judgment by the cool- 
blooded Anglican Bishop. 


The fierce passions of the sixteenth century began to cool during the 
seventeenth century, though it started badly with Gunpowder Plot and 
the assassination of Henri IV. The scholarly James I disliked Puritans 
more than Catholics, and Charles I married a Catholic princess. High 
Church divines from the accession of the Stuarts till today have written 
in friendly fashion of various aspects of Catholic tradition and practice, and 
have recognized that Bossuet presented much evidence for his thesis that 
Protestantism with its principle of private judgment was incurably addicted 
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to fragmentation. If Roman discipline was considered over-centralized, 
some Protestant Churches might be thought to possess too little authority. 
The High Churchmen, however, could only speak for a portion of their 
countrymen, and the new nonconformist sects—above all the Baptists 
and the Quakers—disliked all ceremonies which reminded them of bygone 
times. That fiery passions were still smouldering was manifested in the 
horrible incident of the so-called Popish Plot during the reign of Charles II. 
That cynical ruler, who believed in Catholicism so far as he believed in 
anything, was resolved, as he used to say, never to go on his travels again; 
and he made no attempt to revive the religion of his mother, but his 
brother, James II, a declared and zealous Catholic, was driven out of the 
country by a combination of Whigs and Tories. Anti-Catholic sentiment 
had recently been strengthened by the revocation of the Edict of Nantes 
and the arrival of thousands of Huguenots in London who received a 
friendly welcome and settled down as useful citizens. A Protestant ruler 
and his English wife were imported from Holland, and on their death 
without children the Protestant Anne ascended the throne. To avoid a 
repetition of an attempt to undo the Reformation the Act of Settlement 
prescribed that Protestants alone shall occupy the throne. 


e Hanoverian monarchs who succeeded were never seriously 
endangered by attempts of the Old Pretender, son of James I, in 1715 
and of the Young Pretender in 1745. In the Age of Reason the Church 
of England was predominantly latitudinarian. Bishop Butler, its greatest 
ornament, was engrossed in problems of religious philosophy, and Wesley 
was more concerned with the winning of souls than with fighting old 
battles over again. At the end of the century, however, there was still 
enough anti-Papist prejudice to generate the Gordon riots of 1780, so 
vividly described by Dickens in Barnaby Rudge, in which the mob broke 
loose and destroyed Newgate prison. It was the second of two shocking 
outbreaks of which the Popish Plot episode was the first. A decade later 
the sufferings of royalists and clergy when the storm broke over France 
aroused deep sympathy with its victims, many of whom fled across the 
Channel and found shelter on the country estates of great landowners. 
No one voiced the feelings of a generous people with such eloquence as 
Burke, in whose eyes differences within the Christian fold appeared in- 
significant in relation to the shattering assault on the continuity of Christian 
civilization, 


Since the blood of martyrs is the seed of the Church the revolutionary 
era was followed in western lands by a revival of interest in religion. In 
his impressive treatise Du Pape, Joseph de Maistre planted the seed of 
modern Ultramontanism by his demand for the restoration of the authority 
of the Vatican, not merely in regard to faith and morals but also in the 
sphere of national politics and international disputes. In France, 
Chateaubriand’s Génie du Christianisme was followed by Lamennais’s 
appeal to the Church to seek support among the masses rather than among 
the nobility and the upper bourgeoisie. Lacordaire’s sermons filled Notre 
Dame, and Montalembert, son and husband of Englishwomen, helped to 
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secure permission for Confessional schools. In England the Catholic 
Emancipation Act of 1829 rewarded the oratorical crusade of O’Connell 
by granting full political rights. No more competent and tactful spokesman 
for Rome in the Restoration era could have been found than Cardinal 
Wiseman, who won universal respect. 


A few years after his arrival, though in no way owing to his influence, 
Keble preached a sermon at Oxford in 1833 which is generally regarded 
as marking the beginning of the Oxford Movement, which played as 
important a part in our religious history during the nineteenth century 
as that of the Methodists in the eighteenth. The High Church, which had 
dominated the Anglican Church under the Stuarts, had long ceased to 
count, and Keble believed that the time had come to revive it. At his 
side stood Pusey, the greatest Biblical scholar of his time, and Newman, 
whose studies of the Fathers had led him to value sacramentalism and 
certain practices of Rome. The three clergymen gradually attracted a 
group of young men, clergy and laymen, to their banner. After 12 years 
of friendly co-operation, however, Newman announced his secession to 
Rome, and explained his reasons in his Apologia, the most celebrated of 
his books. He was followed by Manning in 1851, and other converts. 
Ward, known as Ideal Ward from the title of one of his writings, declared, 
half in jest and half in earnest, that he would like to find an Encyclical 
on his breakfast-table every morning. Pusey and Keble remained leaders 
of the High Church party in the Anglican communion. Newman proceeded 
to pour out writings, The Development of Christian Doctrine, The 
Grammar of Assent, The Difficulties of Anglicans, which entitle him to 
be regarded as the most eminent English Catholic since the Reformation 
and perhaps the most influential Catholic theologian since Aquinas. The 
story of the Oxford Movement may be studied in documented biographies 
of the highest interest. Dean Church’s classical History of the Oxford 
Movement and Liddon’s massive life of Pusey explained why most High 
Churchmen remained in the Church in which they were born, while 
Wilfrid Ward wrote the official life of his father, W. G. Ward, and of 
Newman after 1845, Purcell’s life of Manning completing the story. Never 
since the Reformation had the Anglican and Roman Churches drawn 
so closely together as during the middle decades of the nineteenth century, 
and the impress of the High Church revival has been stamped on genera- 
tions of zealous Anglicans. 


The proclamation by the Vatican Council in 1870 of the infallibility of 
the Pope when he spoke ex cathedra on faith and morals came as something 
of a shock to many High Churchmen, among them Gladstone, who objected 
in a volume on the Vatican Decrees. He was horrified by the excommuni- 
cation of his old friend Dollinger, the most erudite of Church historians. 
A much younger friend, Lord Acton, of whose company, testifies Lord 
Morley, Gladstone could never have enough, escaped excommunication 
because he was a layman, though he continued to be viewed with suspicion 
by Manning, Archbishop of Westminster. Catholic confidence in the 
future was proclaimed by the construction of stately Cathedrals in West- 
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minster and Liverpool, the latter city being chosen on account of its 
large Irish population. 


Despite the Vatican Decrees some extreme High Chúrchmen cherished 
hopes for ultimate reunion. It was the passion of Lord Halifax, who in 
old age invited a Catholic friend to write his biography, to sponsor 
discussions. The attempt was a failure, and the Vatican, which had never 
revealed the slightest intention of recognizing Anglican Orders, proceeded 
in 1896 to issue an Encyclical rejecting their validity. Thirty years later, 
after the cataclysm of the First World War, a second series of conversations 
took place at Malines, where in extreme old age Lord Halifax discussed 
with Cardinal Mercier and Abbé Portal the cause he had at heart. Though 
he declared the Reformation a disaster, he never crossed the Rubicon; 
and Bishop Gore, the most eminent of High Churchmen, whose conception 
of the Church was much closer to Rome than to any of the non-episcopal 
Churches, never dreamed of deserting the Communion to whose service 
he had devoted his life. Dr. Inge contemptuously dismissed ‘‘Anglican 
flirtations” with Belgian Cardinals, and the semi-official contacts have not 
been renewed till now. Archbishop Davidson was sympathetic but reserved. 


The average Anglican, whether cleric or layman, remains content with 
his lot. He sometimes raises his eyebrows at the “Roman” ritual of 
extreme High Churchmen, and is inclined to welcome the announcement 
that such men have found their proper home in Rome. At the other end 
of the scale a few Broad Churchmen have moved away from Trinitarianism 
and from a belief in miracles, and Bishop Barnes retained his See at 
Birmingham after announcing his inability to believe in the Virgin Birth 
of Christ. Canterbury is sundered from Rome not merely by its rejection 
of the latter’s claim to be the sole divinely authorized Christian Church, 
but by certain moral issues which arouse deep feelings in both communities. 
Rome sets her face against divorce, which Canterbury accepts in certain 
circumstances, and against mechanical birth control which the Pan-Anglican 
Conference of 1930 reluctantly accepted subject to certain conditions. Many 
Catholics today hold that some Anglicans are becoming too lenient in the 
sphere of morals, while many Anglicans feel that Rome is not facing up 
to the urgent problem of overpopulation in backward countries, unmindful 
of Nehru’s declaration that if India had half her numbers she would have 
twice her standard of living. 


Though the unyielding attitude of both camps appears to rule out re- 
union, there is an increasing readiness on both sides for friendly 
co-operation in many spheres. With Communism in possession of half the 
world, and likely to retain its control, the Christian Churches are confronted 
with their gravest challenge since the conversion of Constantine. They can 
best meet it by wholeheartedly striving for the maintenance of the lofty 
standards set by the Founder of the noblest religion which has appeared 
on earth. 
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APARTHEID, THE SOUTH AFRICAN TREASON 
TRIAL AND HUMAN RIGHTS 


NORMAN BENTWICH 


HE terrible incidents in the execution of the South African Govern- 
ment’s policy of “apartheid”, which denies Human Rights to a 
majority of the population, because of their race, shocked the peoples 

of Britain, the British Commonwealth and most of the world. They have 
almost thrown into the shade the grave incidents of the South African 
treason trial which involves 30 accused persons, some white, some black, 
and which drags along its slow length in its fourth year. What action can 
the British Government and the common man take to vindicate the 
principles of the Charter of the United Nations about Human Rights and 
the principles of British and natural justice which are being violated? The 
Union of South Africa is one of the few States of the United Nations that 
have not signed the Universal Declaration of Human Rights, but the Charter, 
which is binding on the Union of South Africa, contains a clear statement 
of international concern for Human Rights and fundamental freedoms. 
The Preamble starts with a fine-sounding declaration: ‘We, the peoples of 
the world, determined to reaffirm faith in fundamental human rights and in 
the dignity and worth of the human person . . .” And one of the primary 
purposes of the United Nations is “to achieve international co-operation 
in promoting and encouraging respect for human rights and fundamental 
freedoms for all, without distinction of creed, race and nation . . .” Not 
only Governments, but also international non-governmental organisations, 
which have been recognized by the United Nations, are entitled to protest 
against the denial of those rights and freedoms to its citizens by any 
member-State of the world society. 

The history of the Charter will help us to understand why action can 
be taken by Governments and by international voluntary bodies to express 
the voice of humanity. The failure of the League of Nations and of indivi- 
dual nations to intervene effectively with Nazi Germany against her 
barbarous persecution of Jews, “non-Aryans”, and political opponents 
brought unparalleled calamity on the world, and led directly to the massacre 
of peoples, what was called in the Nuremberg trials the crime of- 
“genocide”. The conscience of humanity was moved by that terrible 
crime, and by the feeling of guilt, to enact in 1949, through the Assembly 
of the United Nations, an International Convention against Genocide, that 
is, the attempt to destroy or degrade a race or section of the people. The 
Convention reflects the awareness that the nations and the human race 
cannot disclaim responsibility for mass persecution of a section of its 
subjects by any sovereign state, on the pretext that that is essentially a 
matter of domestic jurisdiction. There was a close connection between 
the Nazi violation of human rights and the destruction of world peace. 
The lesson of the failure to check the inhuman persecution was brought 
home to the statesmen of the Allied nations in the early years of the 
World War. It formed one of the bases of the statement of war aims 
proclaimed by President Roosevelt and Winston Churchill in 1941, which 
was adopted by the Allies as the Atlantic Charter. 
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National intervention against inhuman treatment of racial or religious 
minorities, or a section of its subjects, by a sovereign state had been 
recognized for centuries in international law as a customary practice. In 
the Peace settlements after the First World War special provisions were 
made by the so-called Minority Treaties between the Principal Allied 
Powers and the new or enlarged States formed in Europe, Poland, Yugo- 
slavia, Lithuania, Turkey, for equal citizenship for racial, religious and 
national minorities. They were declared to be matters of international 
concern. Germany was not one of the states required to make a treaty 
for the assurance of the rights of minorities, except only in regard to 
Upper Silesia, because she claimed that she did not treat any part of her 
population as a minority. But her persecution of Jews and “non-Aryans” 
was made a matter of international concern at the Assembly of the League 
in 1933, the last in which she took part. Unfortunately, the protest of the 
Powers in the League was not followed up by effective action, although 
already the stream of refugees from persecution was a matter affecting 
the good understanding between nations, and no longer one of exclusive 
domestic concern. 

The provisions of the Charter made explicit an international respon- 
sibility for the assurance of human rights, with an almost wearisome 
repetition, The General Assembly, the supreme organ, may discuss any 
question or any issue within the scope of the Charter, which includes 
the assurance of human rights and fundamental freedoms, and is directed 
to introduce studies and make recommendations for assisting the estab- 
lishment of those rights and freedoms. The Economic and Social Council 
was required to set up a Commission for the Protection of Human Rights, 
and that Commission as its first task prepared the Universal Declaration 
of 1948, and two draft covenants designed to amplify the principles of 
the Declaration in more exact legal language. The Council, moreover, 
was directed to make suitable arrangements for consultation with non- 
governmental organizations, being international voluntary bodies concerned 
with moral, social and economic issues which come before the Council. 

The same note is emphasised in the chapter on the international trustee- 
ship system, which applies to the territories in Africa and Polynesia, 
previously administered under a mandate of the League of Nations. 
Among the basic objects of the system is to promote political, social and 
educational advancement of the inhabitants in the trust territories, and 
to encourage respect for human rights and fundamental freedoms for all, 
without distinction as to race, sex, language or religion. That clause 
would have applied to the territory of South-West Africa, which was 
under the mandate of the Union of South Africa, if the mandatory had 
carried out its obligation to change the League’s mandate into a trust 
territory. The Union, however, refused not only to make such a trans- 
formation, but also to render a report to the Trusteeship Council.as the 
successor of the Permanent Mandates Commission of the League, though 
the International Court of Justice gave an advisory opinion that it was 
under a duty to do so. The obstinate standpoint taken by the Union is 
that her legislation about Apartheid and her treatment of her African 
subjects are matters of exclusively and essentially domestic concern. She 
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therefore rejected the appeal of the Assembly calling on her to explore 
measures of conciliation with the representatives of India and other 
Asiatic States, who are deeply concerned. Her attitude violates the spirit 
of the Charter, which makes human rights and fundamental freedoms no 
longer a matter of exclusive national policy, but an international interest. 

There are today no fixed frontiers of international law; they are moving 
frontiers, like those of the United States of America in the nineteenth 
century. The treatment by a state of its own subjects, which violates 
principles of the Charter, the denial of fundamental freedoms to any part 
of the inhabitants of a country, whether a sovereign state or a colony, 
are now concerns of the United Nations. But no regular machinery has 
hitherto been set up for dealing with complaints. The Council of Europe 
in the last years has pointed the way of giving effect to the international 
responsibility for individual rights. It adopted at Rome a convention 
defining the rights and has established two instruments to deal with com- 
plaints of violation: an Executive Committee of the member states, which, 
iť conciliation fails, will try to find a solution binding on the state con- 
cerned; and the European Court of Human Rights, to which states who 
have adopted an optional clause in the Rome Covenant on Human Rights 
have given jurisdiction to examine the petition of an individual or a group, 
complaining of denial or violation of those rights. The UK, though 
ratifying the Convention, has not adopted that clause; but it is a tribute 
to the international respect for British justice that the members of the 
Council of Europe elected as the first president of the European Court 
the former English Judge and past President of the International Court 
of Justice, Lord McNair. 

The Court has begun the hearing of its first case, which was brought 
by a citizen of Eire against his Government, complaining of illegal detention 
after he was acquitted on a charge of being in unlawful possession of a 
fire-arm. What a grim contrast with the position in South Africa! Here 
an international court examining the complaint of one individual against 
his State; and there the Government insisting that its denial of fundamental 
freedoms and human rights to the majority of the population, on the ground 
of race, is an issue of exclusive domestic concern. 

In recent years jurists, judges and lawyers of the free world have formed 
an International Commission of Jurists, with its seat at The Hague—where 
the International Court of Justice is situated—for the assurance of the 
rule of law. The special purpose of the Commission is to marshal informed 
legal opinion of more than 50 countries and 30,000 lawyers for the pro- 
tection of human rights wherever they are threatened by arbitrary power. 
The immediate motive was to check the denial of fundamental freedoms 
in the totalitarian democracies, e.g. in Hungary and Poland. But the 
attention of the Commission was early directed to the treason trial in the 
Union of South Africa, and an observer jurist was sent to watch the 
proceedings. The trial in 1958 entered a second stage, after the original 
indictment was withdrawn, and many of the accused were acquitted. The 
new indictment, however, calls for no less vigilance. The International 
Commission of Jurists has, as a main purpose, to attract the attention of 
the world when the rule of law ‘is grossly violated, and to mobilize world 
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legal opinion against the abuse or violation of the principles of justice. 
The independence of the judiciary is one of the foundations of the rule 
of law, as the Western peoples conceive it; and that, too, has been 
threatened in South Africa by the act of the Government of the Union 
in nominating more judges of the Supreme Court, with the express purpose 
of overriding judges of that Court who rejected the validity of legislation 
designed to abolish the franchise of coloured people in part of the Union. 

The Commission of Jurists sent last year Mr. Elwyn Jones, QC, MP, to 
South Africa as an observer of the treason trial and of the Sharpeville 
enquiry. He visited also a Native Commissioner’s Court and heard a 
number of cases alleging offences under the Pass law. In his report he 
concluded: “If the recently introduced measures are continued, and the 
proposed legislation on censorship and on the Bar is put on the Statute 
Book, the twelve years of Nationalist rule will have finally deprived all 
non-whites of almost all the Human Rights and Fundamental Freedoms set 
out in the United Nations Universal Declaration of Human Rights; and 
the whites of South Africa will have suffered a grievous impairment of 
those same rights and freedoms. South Africa will then be a police state.” 
The South African Bar is apprehensive that the proposed measures, 
particularly the formation of an Advocates’ Admission Bureau, are a 
challenge to the independence of the legal profession. Earlier in the year 
the executive committee of the British section of the International Com- 
mission invited the Bar associations throughout the world to protest to 
the South African Government about fresh emergency regulations which 
were proclaimed on March 31. The regulations, they said, were contrary 
to the proper administration of law and to the principles of the rule of law 
contained in the Declaration of Delhi made by the lawyers of the world 
in the Conference of 1959. 

Apart from the right of intervention of Governments, given by inter- 
national law, the peoples of the British Commonwealth have a special 
obligation in the matter of the oppression of the Africans as well as of the 
treason trial. Action in any part of the Commonwealth which offends 
the principles of the world order, outrages world opinion, and rouses the 
resentment of the coloured citizens of the Commonwealth, who are a large 
majority, is of direct and acute concern to the rest. The only sanction on 
which public opinion can rely is moral, the mobilization of shame. But 
if the moral note is insistently repeated, it may yet be heard. 


Since this article was written, the International Commission of Jurists has 
published’ a report on South Africa and the Rule of Law. It states that the appli- 
cation of the principle of Apartheid is morally reprehensible and violates the Rule- 
of Law; and the continuation of the policy may soon lead to even greater internal 
violence than has already been experienced. The evil of the policy of separation 
of races lies in the presumption of racial superiority, translated into the deliberate 
infliction of an inferior way of life on all who have not a white skin. The Pass 
Law system creates a situation which can be described only as a legalized slavery. 
The pursuit of the present policy is a serious encroachment on the freedom of all 
the inhabitants, white, coloured and black. The judge in South Africa can only 
apply and interpret the law as he finds it. If there exists little justice for many 
in South Africa, it is primarily because the laws are not just. Jerusalem. 
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SEQUEL TO THE SUEZ CRISIS—I 
SIR DOUGLAS SAVORY 


T seems to me quite certain that Israel’s victory was turned into a 
complete defeat by the action of the United Nations and Egypt’s 
defeat became a victory. 

Mr. Charles Pannell, Member for Leeds West, insisted on December 2, 
that the landlord who forecloses on a lease 14 (in fact, 12) years before 
the Agreement is due has committed dereliction of duty. This, of course, 
refers to the fact that Colonel Nasser had seized the Suez Canal on July 26, 
1956, when the concession originally granted by the Egyptian Government 
was not to expire until November 17, 1968. 

Mr. John Hynd, one of the Labour Members for Sheffield, said in the 
House of Commons that it would be interesting to know why Sir Winston 
Churchill’s Government withdrew the only troops in the Canal area—the 
British troops—in the evacuation agreement which his Government made 
with Nasser and handed over the whole control of the Canal and of Egypt 
to Nasser himself. 

Air Commodore Harvey, Member for Macclesfield, said that Nasser had 
seized the Suez Canal by military force and that the American withdrawal 
of their aid to build the Aswan Dam was the beginning of this trouble. 
If they had wanted to get out of it they could have done so differently. 
What they did was clumsy, just as every other American attitude had been 
clumsy and immature. 

According to the Annual Register, 1957, the Suez Canal had been now 
physically cleared, but the terms on which it was henceforth to be operated 
remained to be settled. The Egyptian Government issued its final 
memorandum of April 24, which reaffirmed that the Canal would be 
operated and managed by the Egyptian Suez Canal Authority to whom all 
dues were to be paid. 

Early in January 32 salvage vessels were at work clearing the 40-odd 
ships and other obstacles sunk in the Canal during the Anglo-French 
landing of 1956. 

Mr. Dulles turned his attention to getting Egypt to produce acceptable 
terms for the running of the Suez Canal and on March 31 a United States 
note was delivered in Cairo, containing certain suggestions for bringing 
the Egyptian proposals into line with the six principles enunciated by the 
Security Council on October 13, 1956. During the next three weeks Mr. 
Hare, the American Ambassador in Cairo, had a number of meetings with 
Nasser on this subject and the final Egyptian proposals were published 
on April 24. 

On January 28, Mr. Sandys arrived in Washington for talks with Mr. 
‘Wilson on the question of defence, and both countries agreed on compliance 
both in letter and in spirit with the Security Council Resolution of October, 
1956, on the Suez Canal question, and a final communiqué, issued on 
February 28, reaffirmed the United Nations declaration of the preceding 
October, calling for “free and open transit through the Canal without 
discrimination”. . 
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The work of clearing the Canal was begun on December 30, 1956, by. 
the United Nations Salvage Fleet under Lieutenant-General Raymond 
Wheeler, and at first went ahead rapidly with full Egyptian co-operation, 
but General Wheeler admitted later that the work was being delayed by 
the refusal of the Egyptians to allow the lifting of a sunken tug called the 
Edgar Bonnet, ostensibly on the ground that it contained explosives. As 
a matter of fact no explosives were found on the tug, but the Cairo news- 
paper Al-Shaab admitted on March 7 that Syria and Egypt had agreed that 
the Suez Canal would not be restored to use until Israel had evacuated 
all territory in Egypt’s charge and, in effect, three days after the Israel 
evacuation was carried out Egypt allowed the United Nations Salvage 
Fleet to begin raising the Edgar Bonnet, and by the end of April, at the 
cost of about 84 million dollars to the United Nations, the Canal was 
cleared for the passage of ships up to the maximum draught. The moment 
that the Canal was free to any ships the problem of payment of dues arose 
for all maritime powers and particularly for Britain and France. The 
British and French Governments, with United States support, had suggested 
to the Secretary-General of the United Nations that dues should be paid 
to him or to the International Bank, which should retain 50 per cent for 
development and payment of compensation to the Suez Canal Company. 
This demand was refused by President Nasser, who insisted that dues 
should be paid to Egypt. He set out his terms in a memorandum to the 
United Nations. When the Security Council met on April 26, Mr. Cabot 
Lodge, the American Representative, while pointing out that the Egyptian 
terms did not fully carry out the six principles for the Suez Canal opera- 
tion, which the Council had laid down the previous October, could only 
suggest giving them a trial. On May 13, Britain, while reserving her 
rights, withdrew her boycott of the Canal, and France followed on June 12, 
after making bitter reflections on the seizure of the Canal. In June traffic 
in the Canal was practically normal and the victory of Egypt was very 
distinct, because the clash which began with the demand for international 
control ended with Egypt in sole control, and in September even the 
Company failed to get a quorum of its own shareholders to discuss the 
Canal. 

In March the Israeli delegate to the United Nations, Mr. Eban, charged 
the United Arab Republic with detaining a Liberian and a West German 
ship in the Canal. The ships were carrying goods from Israel to the Far 
East. Mr. Eban commented that hitherto illegal restrictions on passage 
through the Suez Canal had applied only to ships flying the Israel flag or 
bringing cargoes to Israel. The principal cause of unrest between Israel 
and the United Arab Republic was still the retention by Egypt of vessels 
passing through the Suez Canal carrying Israeli cargo and the confiscation 
of that cargo. A Danish ship called the Inge Toft was arrested. The Danish 
owners refused to unload the cargo, but finally complied on February 3, 
1960. In August the mail consigned to Israel from Australia on a ship 
passing through the Canal was seized, but was later returned to the places 
of origin. At the United Nations Assembly in September, Israel’s Foreign 
Minister, Mrs. Meir, made a strong protest against the Egyptian action 
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which turned an international waterway into a private channel. 

In December the International Bank agreed to grant Egypt a loan of 
564 million dollars for 15 years at 6 per cent. This was expected to be half 
the estimated cost of widening and deepening the Canal to take ships of 
46,000 tons. Critics argued that the loan should have been refused until 
Egypt opened the Canal to Israeli shipping, but the International Bank 
replied that it was a bank and not an instrument of political pressure. 

Sir Charles Mott-Radcliffe pointed out that the first part of the Resolu- 
tion of the United Nations, setting out the principles which should govern 
the international use of the Canal, was adopted unanimously. The second 
part of the Resolution, calling on Egypt to make known promptly its 
proposals for a system providing guarantees to users of the Canal not 
less effective than those sought by the proposals of the London Conference 
of, 18 nations, was vetoed by the Soviet Union. Sir Charles went on to say 
that the United Nations had already had nearly 200 meetings on the subject 
of Israeli-Egyptian frontier troubles without effective action being taken. 

Sir Anthony Eden has stated in Full Circle that “at the time of writing, 
August, 1959, Israel merchant cargoes, on voyage in the ships of other 
nations, are being refused passage through the Canal. The United Nations 
takes no action at this violation of the rights of nations in an international 
waterway. Western Europe would be naive indeed to expect free passage 
of the Canal at any time of emergency, unless it has the power to compel 
it, which it is not likely to have again.” 

Mr. Hugh Dalton, Member for Bishop Auckland, said that the Govern- 
ment had allowed Nasser to win a great political victory in New York 
which would obscure his great military defeat in Sinai. “I estimate,” he 
said, “that before long there would have been such a state of panic in 
Cairo that Colonel Nasser would have vanished in a duststorm of defeat. 
In the last miserable month the only act performed by Ministers with 
which I find myself in agreement was their refusal to accept the Declaration 
by the Security Council that Israel was the aggressor. When the fighting 
began not one Arab State moved to the assistance of Egypt. During the five 
days when the Israelis swept the Egyptians out of Sinai not one Arab 
soldier on any other frontier fired a shot in support of Egypt. If the Israeli 
campaign had been carried to its furthest stages I do not believe the Arab 
States would have rushed forward to the aid of the vanquished. At a 
certain moment after Nasser had been saying for years that he was 
perpetually in a state of war with Israel and that was the excuse he put 
forward for not allowing Israeli ships to pass through the Canal and, more 
impudent still, not allowing them to go up the Gulf of Aqaba, the Israelis 
said: “We have had enough of this. We will take him at his word.’ They 
took Nasser at his word and his reaction was undistinguished and 
inglorious.” 

Mr. Dalton said he would like to say a word about the Gaza Strip. He 
hoped it would be agreed that the Egyptians should not go back there. 
It never was Egyptian territory. It was part of Palestine, and the Egyptians 
had grabbed it in 1948. The Egyptians must not be allowed to re- 
accumulate in Sinai behind a relatively narrow strip masses of war weapons 
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or to create bases such as the Israelis had recently discovered. 

On January 6, 1957, Cairo radio reported that President Nasser had 
declared that he would not allow British and French ships to pass through 
the Canal as long as Israel did not withdraw from the Gaza Strip. On 
February 21, questioners on both sides of the House again contrived to 
express both uneasiness and resentment at the pressure put upon Israel 
by the United States of America to carry out the programme dictated by 
President Nasser. On March 14 there was a debate on the Middle East, 
when Mr. Bevan said it would be appalling and would strike a blow at 
the confidence of statesmen all over the world if Mr. Ben Gurion, who had 
taken his political life in his hands by evacuating the Gaza Strip, now 
found himself faced with what could only be called an act of faithlessness 
by those who had persuaded him to do what he did. On March 7, following 
the combined diplomatic pressure of the United States and other United 
Nations members, the complete Israeli withdrawal was effected. Four 
United Nations Emergency Force battalions took over from the Israelis 
in Gaza without serious incident. What Mr. Spaak stated in an article 
entitled “The West in Disarray” in Foreign Affairs was only too true, 
that “under such conditions it is impossible to believe that peace can be 
maintained and international justice assured.” To be continued. 


NATURE— 


THE NEW FOREST: ANIMALS AND MEN 
NORMAN L. GOODLAND 


HE Hampshire New Forest is a free-range farming area of some con- 
siderable extent. It totals about 94,000 acres. 16,000 acres are 
enclosed plantations. Over the rest, except for the private properties 

involved, there were depastured last year 2,802 cattle, 1,589 ponies, 10 
donkeys, 90 pigs. The number of deer is not known, but it runs into 
many hundreds. 

The number of New Forest farmers, called “Commoners”, is legion. 
One hundred years ago, the Register of Commoners was revised, claims 
being cut from 1,300 to 800. Since then, however, allowed claims have been 
split and subdivided to make hundreds more holdings; but in addition to 
true “Commoners” there are those who hold no actual land, but are 
permitted to run cattle on the Forest under licence from the Verderers, 
who meet five times a year at the Court of Swainmote in Lyndhurst. 

The Commoner is one who has the right to run cattle, ponies, pigs, 
donkeys, even sheep—although this latter is not done now—by reason of 
“tenure of land”. The rights therefore go with the land—not with the 
farmer. They are subject to certain fees and regulations governing quality, 
health and infectious diseases. Strictly speaking, a Commoner may run 
only as many animals as comply with the ancient law of “Levensey and 
Couchancy”—that is to say, the number of animals which can comfortably 
rise up and lie down, within the Commoner’s enclosed acreages. In 
fact, he runs as many as he likes, simpty because there are not enough 
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animals in this vast area, 22 miles long, 6-8 miles wide at its narrowest 
points, properly to control the summer herbage. The Verderers are an 
ancient body, partly elected, partly appointed, whose function is to correlate 
the various interests in this area. 

The Forestry Commission is responsible, not only for economic forestry, 
but for the preservation of amenity areas. Its activities are vast: ragwort 
clearance, scrub clearance, burning of coarse herbage, maintenance of 
drains, tracks, bridges and culverts; litter control, pest control, fire watching 
and control, supervision of camping and maintenance of the open heath. 


The animais themselves, the two interests, farming and forestry, are, 
apart from authorities responsible for the Forest highways, the three basic 
factors which give and maintain this famous national playground its 
traditional appearance. The general public also plays a part in the appear- 
ance of the New Forest. 

A study of how the interplay of these activities maintain the area is 
fascinating. First, consider the animals. 


As before mentioned, there are many hundreds of deer. The main 
population are Fallow deer. Numbers of deer are not known, but there 
may be 200 Roe deer, perhaps half a hundred Sika, and a very few Red 
deer linger on, but are upon the verge of extinction. These last have in 
the past done enormous damage to estates lying on the border of the 
Forest, and have suffered as a result. 

They are indeed, all of them, responsible for an enormous amount of 
damage to both forestry and agriculture, since they browse upon planted 
trees, cornfields, eat the spring grass and garden produce. Since they are 
habit-forming, and their runs become well known, their numbers are fairly 
easy to control. Not much can be said in favour of them as far as main- 
tenance of the New Forest is concerned—their activities are too destructive. 
But they form part of the Forest scene, and great would be the outcry at 
any mention of doing away with them. 

2,800 cattle, however, do enormous service in preventing the New Forest 
from reverting to an impenetrable jungle. The smaller Commoner often 
favours “dual purpose” types, for milking and beef breeding. Shorthorn, 
Dexter, Guernsey-cross may be put to Galloway, Hereford or Angus bulls. 
The pure milking herds are generally based upon Channel Island breeds, 
but often crossed with a rougher breed; but there are pure Channel Island 
herds, a considerable number of Shorthorn, Ayrshire, Friesian. The crosses 
are for the purpose of providing stamina; in times of drought, and during 
winter these cattle have to range far in search of food. 

Some of the beef herds are very large—as many as 400 strong. Among 
them are Hereford, Galloway, Angus, Welsh Blacks, and I have recently 
seen Highland cattle. There is also at least one herd of Sussex, fairly 
recently introduced. 


Seeing great numbers of these various breeds congregated together about 
open pools, or in the middle of open areas, or upon the tops of some of 
the slopes, one wonders how their owners manage to sort them out. This 
congregating of the cattle in these spots is called by the Commoners, 
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“going to shade”—a most odd term, considering they are right out in the 
open. But they do this in order to avoid flies and insects: it is cool about 
the pools, and on the open spaces they have searched for and found a cool 
current of wind. 

When they move off, they collect together in their own herds, each herd 
following its regular “haunt”. In the case of milking herds, this is centred 
on the home farm, but runs in a wide circle. A farmer who brings a new 
addition “haunts” it with his herd; and for this purpose his herd must not 
be less than nine or ten in number. If it is, the new arrival will attach itself 
to other larger herds; but provided the home herd is sufficient in number, 
she will soon be properly “haunted” and settle down with it well enough. 

The farmer does therefore know roughly the haunts of his herd; but, 
nonetheless, they range far, and the Commoner is invariably a horseback 
farmer. From June to September, when the swards are at their best, they 
will travel further afield; March to April is the anxious time, because road- 
side verges always flush first, and the cattle tend to go to the roadsides. 
Sixty-seven cattle were killed on New Forest roads last year and 24 injured. 
The average of cattle killed or injured over the past four years is one in 28. 

In winter the milking herd is at the farm gate long before milking-time; 
like herds on “‘off-the-forest” farms, they know that milking-time is 
feeding-time, and they are there at the gate All cattle are brought in in 
the autumn at “‘acorning” time, when the pigs, under the “right of mast” 
are put out to clear acorns. Acorns are poisonous to cattle in the green 
state; after the husks have rotted they do no harm, and it is then the cattle 
are depastured again. 

However, when swards are at their best, there is no incentive to return 
to the farm. The Commoner may be on horseback at 5-30 a.m. in search 
of his milking herd. It does not take him long, usually, to find them. 
Cows travel with the wind—and feed into it. They have regular favourite 
shelter-places on a wet day. They “‘go to shade” in the usual spots. There 
is, therefore, really no magic in the Commoner being able to enter the 
vastness of the New Forest and ride straight to his animals. 

The Commoners say that cattle will eat yew; it does not poison them un- 
less it is withered. Yew trees standing in open ground bear evidence of this; 
the green is eaten off far above the reach of deer. They will also eat “blind 
holly” or “rabbit holly’’—a type in some abundance without prickles. On 
the open Forest, plain-leafed trees invariably spring from the centre of 
hollybushes. Without the holly they would not have survived; plain-leafed 
seedling trees in the open receive short shrift from the cattle during 
winter. New Forest swards are deficient in lime, and so cattle eat heather. 
_ The Commoner helps with keeping water-holes clear, removing yew 

branches after being broken down by snowfall because, as before men- 
tioned, withered yew is poisonous to the cattle. 

The 1,500-odd ponies are of a breed as old as the Exmoor, the Dartmoor 
or the Welsh. It was recognized as a separate breed in the 1800’s. At 
one time the breed was known for a “mealy”? mouth, largish head and 
sloping quarters; but vigorous efforts by the New Forest Pony Breeding 
and Cattle Society, its predecessor the+Burley and New Forest Pony 
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Association, and other bodies, have resulted in a truly splendid animal. 
Adults average 12.3 to 14.2 hands; the old characteristics have been bred 
out, and they are a good riding type, with plenty of substance and an 
equable temperament—an ideal family pony. Holland has started her own 
New Forest Breed Society, and they are exported to Denmark, Sweden, 
Norway and the USA. 

These beautiful animals run the year through, only during the cruellest 
of winters needing assistance with feed. They are very hardy; but it must 
be clearly pointed out that there is a vast difference in feeding management 
when the New Forest pony is broken and in enclosed fields, from its being 
able to fend for itself on limitless free-range in the semi-wild state. 

In winter some follow the roadside verges outside the Forest boundaries. 
These are called “lane creepers”. They are caught, fed and re-haunted, 
but some are incurable “lane creepers” and have to be sold, because they 
lead better haunted animals into their bad habits. Other “lane creepers” 
arise through herds gradually extending their haunts towards the edges 
of the Forest, perhaps taking up to three years to work from the middle 
to the outside. 

Again, like the cattle, they tend to go to the roadside verges when these 
flush before the tardy Forest swards. Last year no fewer than 130 were 
killed and 37 injured on the roads. The average of ponies killed over 
the last four years is one in seven. I know of one Commoner who lost: 
12 in a year on the roads. 

Gorse tops are eaten by the ponies in winter, and some types they bruise 
with their hooves to break down the thorns and eat the whole plant. They 
eat heather, standing up to the belly to keep warm. They eat bramble 
leaves, holly, ivy, furze; and some herds stay inside the wooded areas 
during winter, clearing the undergrowth and ivy, maintaining themselves 
rather better than those wintering on open swards. 

The accidents are a nightmare to all concerned with the Forest. Exclud- 
ing the deer, 204 animals were killed last year, and 63 injured. 99 per cent 
of them are due to speeding, despite warning notices. New Forest soils 
will not warrant enclosed farming; animals on free range are obliged to 
cross roads to follow their feeding haunts. However, the Forestry Com- 
mission does, where possible, site enclosed plantations on one or both 
sides of a highway, because upon such stretches the animals do not 
frequent. Both the Verderers and the Forestry Commission have reseeded 
areas of sward away from the roads to encourage the animals away from 
danger, but it is a vast and costly business. 

Space does not permit full credit to the work of the Forestry Commission 
in this area, with its HQ at Lyndhurst. Considerable softwood forestry is 
done, this being the Commission’s “‘bread-and-butter’’, but tremendous 
efforts are made with hardwoods and ancient amenity areas. New Forest 
oaks, due to establishment upon unsuitable soils, have cracks and faults 
in the grain, and new hardwoods are gradually being established where 
trees can attain full growth and beauty. 

New Forest beeches owe their well-known fantastic shapes to a practice 
of pollarding, or removal of branches to feed deer, or for Commoners’ 
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cordwood. The practice was stopped 260 years ago. These fantastic old 
giants are now becoming dangerous, and the Commission is engaged in 
gradually removing the more unsafe, and replacing with more beeches by 
natural regeneration where possible. However, there is some dissatisfaction 
owing to what amounts here and there to an infestation of open swards 
by wind-sown conifers from the enclosed plantations; but with not enough 
stock to keep swards under control, this is not yet a serious problem. 

Lastly, the public. Each year, tremendous damage is done by fires 
caused by the carelessly left fires of picnic parties, or cigarette ends. With 
rather more than 150,000 overnight campers to deal with through the year, 
the litter problem is fantastic. About 21,000 milk bottles may be collected 
in a year, all round the frequently almost empty litter bins. Urban campers 
create an appalling problem through lack of know-how, or indifference 
to the instructions with which they are issued, in regard to human excreta. 
Ponies step into tins and suffer terrible damage to the fetlock, which soon 
becomes filled with maggots. Vast sums are spent to keep ponies off the 
roads—the public, despite the £5 penalty warning notices, attracts them 
back again by feeding them. Motorists and motor-cyclists ignore warning 
signs and pass feeding herds at frightening speeds. Wild ponies have little 
or no road sense—when they wish to cross they walk straight through the 
_ speeding traffic. Startled foals will leap straight before an oncoming 
vehicle, and deer herds cross at speed when they wish. 

The problem cannot be solved by removal of the animals, for without 
this vast eating operation the Forest could no longer be a national play- 
ground—it could not be entered. Not to mention the thousands of farmers 
who would be put out of business. 

At 30 to 40 miles to the hour, one stands a reasonable chance of 
avoiding straying animals. Beyond that, on New Forest roads, one invites 
disaster—and that invitation is all too frequently accepted. 


Timsbury, Romsey, Hampshire 


Readers of last month’s Moroccan Snapshots may be interested 
in the new Tourist Office and Handicrafts display centre shortly to 
be opened by the Moroccan Government at Wingate House, 93 
Shaftesbury Avenue, and may like to know that a cotton factory 
has just been opened by King Mohammed in Fez, Attendance at 
the dispensary at Toumliline monastery ran to 28,000 cases in 1960 
according to the latest statistics. 

: D.H. 


` 
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CENTENNIAL— 


RUDOLF STEINER (1861-1925) 
OWEN BARFIELD 


SUALLY, when the decision is taken to celebrate the centenary 
of the birth or death of a great man, his name and some at least 
of his work are already well known to the literate public. In the 

case of Rudolf Steiner, as far as the English-speaking world is concerned, 
this cannot quite be said. Both this article therefore and the forthcoming 
arrangements* made by his followers for the year 1961 must be designed as 
much to introduce as to appraise this extraordinary man. 


Steiner was born on February 27, 1861, the son of an impecunious 
Austrian station-master and his wife. As a small child he had certain 
clairvoyant experiences of both the human and the natural world. ‘This 
is perhaps not so very uncommon, but it was distinctive in Steiner that in 
his own mind he at once identified the realm from which these experiences 
came to him with the realm of pure thought. It was partly for this 
reason that at the “modern”? school in Wiener-Neustadt which he later 
attended he took a particular delight in geometry. He found (as he wrote 
long afterwards) that he 

could not regard thoughts as if they were only pictures made by man of the 
things around him-——I saw them as revelations of a spiritual world upon this 
scene within the soul. I found in geometry a kind of knowledge apparently 
produced by man, but with a quite independent validity. As a child I felt, 
though naturally I could not say it quite clearly: one must be able to carry 


in oneself knowledge of the spiritual world in the same way as one knows 
geometry. 


This love for the purely conceptual realm and for the strict discipline of 
mathematical thought was something he never lost; and when he went 
on to the university, it was the Technical University (Realschule) of Vienna 
that he attended and mathematics and science that he read. At the same 
time he continued to extend and develop an acquaintance with philosophy 
and the humanities which he had eagerly begun to acquire while still at 
school. Recognition was soon accorded to his special twofold equipment 
and he was entrusted with the editing of Goethe’s scientific writings (of 
which so little even now is known in this country) for the well-known 
Kiirschner edition of the poet’s collected works. In the introductions, as 
well as in some of the extensive notes, which he contributed to these 
volumes the distinctive note of Steiner’s own way of thinking may already 
be clearly heard. And the little book which he threw off, as it were, while 
he was engaged on this task—Theory of Knowledge Implicit in Goethe’s 
World-Conception—is perhaps the clearest and simplest statement we have 
of the epistemological foundations underlying the “‘spiritual science” which 
he afterwards developed. 


* Particulars are obtainable from the Anthroposophical Society in Great Britain, 
Rudolf Steiner House, 35 Park Road, N.W.1, or from the General Anthropo- 
sophical Society, 38 Museum Street, W.C.1. 
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Public recognition of his work on Goethe led to an invitation to the 
Goethe and Schiller Archives at Weimar, where he lived and worked for 
many years. At the turn of the century he left Weimar for Berlin, to 
become for a time the editor of a well-known literary weekly: and it was 
during this period that he first came forward openly as a teacher of spiritual 
science, or Anthroposophie, as he afterwards also called it. 


It was a question of finding people willing, in an age when materialism 
seemed triumphant, even to listen to the sort of thing he had to say, and 
he began by teaching and lecturing within the newly founded German 
Section of the Theosophical Society. But his insistence on the unique 
position of the Christ in the evolution of the earth and man (one of the 
earliest lecture-courses he delivered was entitled Christianity as Mystical 
Fact and the Mysteries of Antiquity) was out of harmony with the oriental 
bias of that Movement and (as they felt) with their insistence on the equal 
status of all religions. His association with the Theosophical Society was 
accordingly broken off, and in 1912-13 the Anthroposophical Society was 
founded by his pupils and its headquarters established in Dornach, near 
Basle, in Switzerland. Here they erected, in accordance with Steiner’s 
own design, a wooden building, the Goetheanum, which has sometimes 
been referred to as a “temple”, but which was in reality more in the nature 
of a combined lecture-hall and theatre; for Steiner always insisted that 
Anthroposophy is not itself a religion. This building was burned down 
in 1922 and was replaced by a very different, but perhaps equally striking, 
concrete Goetheanum, which stands on the hill at Dornach today. The 
Goetheanum is visited annually by many thousands of people from all 
nations, especially at festival times, when performances are given of 
Eurythmy (the new art of movement which Steiner inaugurated), of his 
own four Mystery Plays and of a selection of the great dramas of all time. 


By the time of his death in 1925, Steiner had visited and lectured in 
many of the countries of northern Europe, in some of which (including 
England) he founded national societies, while in 1923 at the Goetheanum 
the General Anthroposophical Society was incorporated with himself as 
its first president. His literary remains, apart from his work on Goethe, 
consist of about a dozen books and more than 5,000 lectures, some 
delivered to members and some to the general public, which were taken 
down in shorthand at the time and afterwards transcribed. Almost all 
the books and many hundreds of the lectures have since been translated 
into English, 


Meanwhile the practical application had begun of his coolly precise 
tidings from the invisible world of creative beings, forms and forces; and 
this has continued, uninterrupted except by the war, since his death. At 
most times there have been mystics who have lived, as Steiner did from 
his earliest years, in the awareness of a hidden spiritual side to nature and 
human life. It was peculiar to him—and at first sight the two things are 
difficult to reconcile—that, for that very reason, he attached an almost 
supreme value to the modern scientific approach to nature, with its pro- 
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gressive and systematic exclusion from its calculus of all spiritual and 
teleological hypotheses. For him, the spirit was not something to be 
inferred from the physical; it was to be experienced directly by man in 
his thinking—‘‘in the same way as one knows geometry.” ‘The mentality 
deduced from natural science,” he once said, “is the greatest power of 
modern times.” What he did decisively reject—and it is no doubt for that 
reason that his findings have been politely ignored rather than pertinently 
contested—-was, in a word, positivism: the doctrine, tacitly and uncritically 
swallowed, on which the actual habit of modern science has long been 
based, and which has at once limited the field of its observations and 
pre-determined the class of conclusions to be drawn from them. It is a 
sound principle that the spiritual is not to be inferred from the physical, 
but to deny that the spirit can be directly experienced, and the physical 
then interpreted in its light, is not (he held) a logical consequence of this 
principle; it is a dogmatic appendix to it. 


Mathematics, chemistry, mineralogy, botany, zoology—‘‘these studies,” 
said Steiner, “‘aford a surer basis for the construction of a spiritual system 
of the universe than history and literature.” He has left plenty of evidence 
that he himself had in fact studied these sciences, and not these alone, 
intensively; but the full significance of the remark only transpires when it 
is recalled that his own Weltanschauung was nevertheless historical 
through and through. It may be argued that Steiner, alone among 
modern historians and philosophers of history (though R. G. Collingwood 
and Berdyaev came near to being exceptions) approached history as science 
should, and not simply as positivism does. He maintained that the kind 
of thinking that came in with the scientific revolution was important for 
two reasons above all others. First, it set the individual human spirit free; 
and, secondly, in the higher realms of knowledge, it made it possible for 
the first time for a voluntarily strengthened intellectual and perceptive 
faculty to achieve an exact and detailed knowledge of the creative events 
and beings of the invisible world and the ways in which, from the beginning 
of time down to today, they have interpenetrated the visible. 


Steiner is often vaguely referred to as a mystic, but all this—whether it 
be considered as beyond or on the way to it—is clearly something quite 
different from the indeterminate “union” which is the goal of Mysticism. 
A like distinction is apparent in the contrast between his treatment of the 
subject of reincarnation and “karma” and the typical oriental doctrine. 
History, for the eastern sage, has always been an irrelevant distraction. 
It is the spinal column of Anthroposophy; and from one point of view 
Steiner’s account is only the logical conclusion of all the hard thinking the 
West has been doing on the subject of evolution in general. In it rein- 
carnation takes its inevitable place as a sine qua non of the gradual 
emergence of a detached human consciousness from a spiritually incap- 
sulated one, and then of the individualized, from a collective, human ego. 


Rudolf Steiner’s followers are convinced that he himself had developed 
the strengthened faculty referred to (whose progressive stages he called 
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Imagination, Inspiration and Intuition) to a degree which has not hitherto 
been equalled; that this man did indeed reach a height of illumination from 
which he was able to throw light, often at a closely technical level, on the 
most diverse natural processes and human activities. Are they right or 
wrong? Their number, though it steadily increases, is still slight; but it 
would be a mistake to measure by that the strength of the impact of 
Rudolf Steiner’s work on the contemporary scene. Members form a 
nucleus rather than a sect. The Anthroposophical Movement today com- 
prises not only the general and the various national societies already 
mentioned, but also numerous practical enterprises in such varied fields 
as education, medicine, agriculture, natural science and the arts. Thus, 
in this country—since space permits me to exemplify only the first field— 
seven Rudolf Steiner Schools for normal children have been in existence 
for many years and there are more than'30 Curative Schools and Homes 
for maladjusted children, all seeking to work in the light which he shed. 


When it is objected that it is quite impossible, and above all in this 
age of specialization, for one man to be expert, or even competent, in so 
many widely different fields—and that therefore, notwithstanding any 
appearances to the contrary, Steiner must have been a dilettante or a 
charlatan—his followers reply that this objection leaves out of account 
something which was well known to all the generations of men except the 
last 15 or 20, who have forgotten it; and that is the possibility of Initiation. 
For Initiation can awaken in man, at first a few and then more and more 
of his sleeping, unconscious powers, which in the long run must prove 
as infinite as nature herself; and it was Initiation, not Mysticism, to which 
Steiner pointed the way, not omitting to disclose, in such books as 
Knowledge of the Higher Worlds and its Attainment, the strenuous 
disciplines by which all may eventually attain it who set their hands to the 
plough and do not turn back. 


Whatever the truth may be, the stakes are clearly high. Whatever there- 
fore the answer may be to the question I have asked, it is well that the 
attention of a much larger section of the public than hitherto should be 
drawn to it and an opportunity given to them of answering it to their own 
satisfaction. This is what the forthcoming centenary celebrations will seek 
to accomplish. 
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LITERATURE— 
THE HUMANISM OF ALAIN 


JOHN HAMPTON, 


who is Lecturer in French at the University of Leicester 


T is strange that the voluminous writings of Alain—the pseudonym of 
Emile-Auguste Chartier, 1868-1951—should be so little known in this 
country, whereas in France his prestige was great enough, at his death, 

to warrant a special number of the Revue de Métaphysique et de Morale 
and the Nouvelle Revue Francaise, two national journals of very high 
standing. M. André Maurois has prophesied that Alain’s name will rank 
alongside that of Montaigne when the final assessment has been made. 


This comparison is indeed significant, for just as one naturally thinks 
of Alain as the philosophical counterpart of the poet Valéry, so one has 
no difficulty in placing him in the great French tradition of philosopher- 
moralists who have, like Jean-Paul Sartre and Gabriel Marcel today, 
always had one foot in philosophy and the other in literature. Such a 
marriage not only helps the writer to maintain contact with the “laity”, 
but is also the best guarantee that he will not leave the sure path of 
experience. We assume too readily that experience is something given. This 
is true only in the grossest sense. Experience is rather a function of 
consciousness which develops with the cultivation of attention. And 
philosophy itself demands not only rigour, but also the finesse of perception 
which results from such pursuits as the practice of literature. 


Alain’s approach to his subject is interesting in itself. Nearly everything 
he wrote, including those books in which he treats a single overall theme, 
like religion or art, was presented in the form of short articles or propos 
of two, three or four pages. The habit of writing in this way was acquired 
at an early stage in his career, probably when he was a contributor to 
the Dépéche de Rouen, but it was not the product of chance. Alain’s whole 
aim was to produce ideas which would help his readers to see reality more 
clearly. These ideas he compares to spectacles, and leaves it to the reader 
to judge for himself whether they give him clearer vision or not. But, 
he points out, if an idea does not give us a better grasp of things, no 
amount of argument will make us accept it as true. 


On the other hand, ideas which illuminate the world for us can do 
without proof. “La preuve est la compagne de lignorance,”’ he says in 
Vigiles de l’esprit. That is to say that one tries to prove only what cannot 
be immediately seen, or in other words, what one does not and cannot 
know in the most concrete sense of the word. The task of the philosophers, 
in the words of Alain, is to “reveal the world as it is and man as he is”. 
If their teachings are rarely understood, that is because, in most men, 
vision is obscured by passion. Prior to all valid thought, therefore, there 
must be a moral preparation, a real purification, without which it is useless 
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to go further. Argument, however clever, will merely be the slave of 
passion. 


Each propos of Alain aims at pointing to one particular “view” of a 
given theme. This was usually expressed by Alain on the four sides of 
a sheet of folded writing-paper. If it could not be done in this way, it 
had better not be done at all. Indeed the author tells us that very often, 
especially in the early days before the First World War, it just didn’t 
“come off’. Nevertheless, whenever he wrote, Alain insisted on putting 
down on paper the genuine and authentic expression of his mind as it was 
at the moment of writing, as it freely perceived and judged in face of the 
problem it had set itself. The mind must be faithful only to itself. 


Alain hardly ever corrected what he had written, confident as he was 
that the naked expression of his living judgment was more likely to awaken 
the mind of his reader than a whole shopful of logical devices. Such an 
attitude affects his style considerably: it is, as it were, an anti-style, devoid 
of transitions, of rhythm, of any striving after effect, and the shock of 
such candour has a greater effect than anything the author could have 
invented. The result of this was to make Alain the centre of an enthusiastic 
band of disciples, but his success never led him to seek high office. He 
remained a schoolteacher all his life, refusing a post at the Sorbonne as 
he had, during the war, refused a commission, in order that he should 
not debase himself by rising. To his motto rester peuple he remained 
faithful to the end of his life. 


One might well be tempted to see egoism in such a cross-grained in- 
dividualist as Alain seems to be. But I am sure one would be quite wrong. 
To convince ourselves of this, we need only consider Alain’s attitude 
towards his own life. He was quite unable to take any serious interest 
in himself, to such a degree that when pressed to write his autobiography, 
he confined his study entirely to the development of his impersonal ideas, 
refusing to relate these to external events or to those influences so beloved 
of the psycho-analysts. 


“I do not like confessions,” he wrote in his Histoire de mes Pensées, 
“so much so that I have been unable even in the form of a novel, to write 
anything about my private life; it is perhaps because I do not like to think 
about it too much, or because I have found other consolations. I have 
learnt how to forget and begin again; and this practical method cannot 
be put into maxims, since it breaks the sequence of the story. Not to talk 
about oneself thus becomes a kind of rule, an almost merciless one, 
designed to lead to forgetting.” Of his childhood he tells us little, and 
what he does say is merely meant to stress the childishness of his childhood. 
“I wish to speak here,” he continues, “of hours of complete sobriety, that 
is to say of that part of my existence for which I am joyfully responsible.” 


I mention this attitude of the author, first because it helps us to dis- 
tinguish, using this example, between a legitimate individualism and an 
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immature egoism, and secondly because it gives us already a glimpse of 
Alain’s philosophy. For where there is a complete biographical explanation 
of a man’s philosophy, to that extent it comes under suspicion as being 
inauthentic, that is, of having been inculcated by circumstances and in- 
stitutions. And inauthentic it remains until such time as it is—if ever it 
is—confirmed in a moment of freedom and lucidity by the person involved, 
acting as a centre of responsibility. Alain would insist that such an act 
transcends the possibilities of the body, confined as it is to the causal 
flux of sensation and emotion. L’esprit, the mind or the spirit, is the only 
aspect of human nature characterized by autonomy. It is the only source 
of the human in man, and any civilization which does not recognize its 
supremacy is a mockery. 


It is important to remember that for Alain the intellectual and spiritual 
life of man begins in society, rather than as a result of an individual 
contact with nature as such. The child has first to recognize the signs sent 
out from the people about him, for his survival depends upon this. The 
understanding of these signs consists at first in nothing else but the 
recognition that they are signs, and in the imitation of them. Eventually 
ideas are born within this system of communication, and these express 
at first only social relationships, being applied later on to nature itself. Art 
is essentially a system of signs, from which thought may arise, but in 
themselves the signs are more elemental than thought: “Le beau nous 
somme de penser’’—beauty summons us to thought. 


Ceremony plays a particularly important part in Alain’s philosophy of 
art, and hence in his philosophy of man. The individual left to himself, 
the author points out, would be the victim of his own formless, chaotic, 
emotional outbursts. But by expressing these in an orderly and socially 
acceptable way, then, far from being repressed and tyrannized by con- 
vention, he is in fact saved, in a. quasi-religious sense, from his own 
animality, and enabled to create himself as man. “Human passions,” writes 
Alain, “do not rule over the arts, but on the contrary it is the arts which 
rule over man, showing him, through architectural laws, his own form 
more beautiful than himself and wiser than himself. That is why every 
true statue demands a prayer from us, and always obtains it.” Human 
` nature is not something covered up by a veneer of civilization, but is the 
veneer, and its value has nothing to do with its material bulk. 


Art, then, is a form of language, but one which consists of action 
immediately understood and imitated. It is a sort of absolute language: 
“And this is what I understand,” says Alain, “by absolute language. 
There is a part of language which has no other object than itself; there 
is a moment of language in which language occupies one’s whole thought. 
To understand is merely to know that one is communicating; it is to imitate 
without looking any further.” The meaning of a work of art is what one 
feels in its presence. It cannot mean anything but itself, and no com- 
mentary can ever exhaust its meaning. And this sign, which is a- 
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materialization of the human spirit, is for Alain a genuine form of salvation, 
and indeed a real solution to man’s problem in the world. That is to say 
it is simply one aspect of the cult of man which can also express itself 
in the incarnation called religion. 


Alain was one of the early thinkers of the twentieth century to realize 
the need for a new approach to what he terms the religious myth. It 
should not be regarded as a piece of wrong reasoning, nor as an ornament 
for expressing something which could be put more clearly in purely in- 
tellectual terms. It has a peculiar value, saying, as it does, something 
which cannot otherwise be said about the fundamental structure of man. 
And religion itself is not something external to man, kanded down from 
on high, but is the very reflection of his existential situation, of his 
participation in the being of the world. Man first emerges into the realm 
of the human when he attains to an awareness of his own presence in 
the world, that is to say, when he realizes that he is, as consciousness, 
distinct from the objective world, and that he at the same time confronts 
it. This new awareness is not, of course, expressed in sophisticated philo- 
sophical language. It is grasped in the form of a haunting feeling of the 
presence of something else. This is in fact himself. It is as though man 
were behind himself all the time, felt to be mysteriously present and yet 
never appearing. 


The feeling of being haunted is however relieved, according to Alain, 
when it is projected into the material world in the form of material objects— 
the signs referred to above—in which, in a very real sense, there now dwells 
the spirit of man. Yet this liberation is only a moment in a dialectical 
process. Mind, instead of confronting the world from an undefinable 
position, now confronts man from within the image, and demands an 
explanation of itself. This results in the creation of a myth, of a story 
woven round the image and felt darkly but intensely to be right. And 
it is right, not because something has been proved, but because something 
has been recognized. Such recognition of man by man is the real ground 
of religion and the source of its tenacity in the face of purely conceptual 
thought. “People like to think,” writes Alain, “that man made images 
because he was religious. This is the same as saying that he made tools 
‘because he was scientific; but on the contrary science is simply the observa- 
tion of tools and of the work done by tools. In the same way I would 
prefer to say that the first act of contemplation had an idol as its object, 
and that man became religious because he made idols. The power of 
the sign had to be explained, and mythology was invented to explain 
beauty.” 


All this means, in fact, that for Alain the true essence of religion is to 
be found in the creative work of the latter, as distinct from its theological 
doctrines. To explain religion in terms of dogmas is like trying to translate 
poetry into plain prose. For religion is a sign of the presence of man: 
- “There is something lifeless about all theology,” writes Alain. So we see 
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that for our author the images themselves are more alive and more 
significant because they are more human. This is what all theology forgets— 
that religion is for man, not for God, who, under whatever name he may 
go, has no need of it. 


Alain, therefore, in spite of his extreme radicalism, regards the efforts 
of enlightened people to purge religion of its visible signs as misguided. 
“For,” he writes in a passage referring to Auguste Comte, “‘according to 
his views, to which each day brings added support, the old fetichism is 
indeed the essential religion, whilst intellectualized and purified religion 
is only the negation of religion which, under the name of theology and 
metaphysics, extracts the god from the sign, and even from the temple, 
itself a sign, and casts us into the insubstantial infinite, from which we 
must forthwith return.” 


Alain often writes, quite deliberately, under the influence of one or more 
of the great philosophers of the past. He did not believe in the possibility 
of radical progress in philosophy—all the essential ideas of which the 
human mind is capable have already been put forward, and what really 
matters is that we should remain in constant contact with these, for they 
provide. an inexhaustible field for study, reflection and spiritual enrichment. 
Culture is the cult of the static element in man, that is to say, of his 
permanent and essential structure. For man’s structure explains his history, 
the static being the basis of the dynamic, and not vice versa. And we have 
seen that for Alain the structure of man is found in art, religion and 
philosophy, without which there is no humanity. If one can speak of 
progress, it is not of movement in a horizontal direction, as it were, 
towards any historic goal set in the future, but rather of the ever-present 
possibility of a vertical movement which consists simply of being fully 
human, here and now. i 


Man is at all times capable of living on a number of levels, of which the 
sub-human basis is always present, but of which the truly human levels 
can be made manifest only through the will. No system of education, 
no society can be foolproof against its own foolishness. We are always 
free to choose barbarism. It is for this reason that Alain prefers to speak of 
les étages de l’homme, the storeys or planes of man, rather than les étapes 
de Thomme, the stages through which man has passed. He even 
goes so far as to say, in his Propos sur l’Education, that we are as intelligent 
as we decide to be, as we will to be. Thus the cultivation of the will is 
central to his philosophy of education, and takes him far away from the 
educational trends of our day, which he characterizes as “insane”. The 
victory, of course, is never definitively won. Even for Alain each day 
represented, as he put it, une bétise & surmonter—a stupid tendency to 
be overcome. 


When he comes to a closer examination of religion, Alain again adds 
his commentary to what has been said by one of the great philosophers, 
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this time Hegel. Just as Hegel had divided the history of religion into three 
stages, nature religion, aesthetic religion and spiritual religion, so Alain 
divides the house, as it were, of religion, into three storeys, each of which 
is always there, though not always lived in. The first one, Pan, as he 
calls it, represents the agrarian level of religion, and is the expression of 
man’s natural reactions in the face of nature. His dominant emotion at 
this stage is fear, but religiously significant fear is fear of what is not there: 
“It is nothingness which frightens, and all fear is fear of fear, fear of 
oneself, fear of the gods.” 

The transformation of this kind of religion into the next kind—the one 
which Alain calls Jupiter—is a process which occurs in all civilized people. 
The first reaction of fear of the world gives way, eventually, to the religion 
of Caesar, of the physical power of man. It has its beauty, and it is a 
first manifestation of the spirit, in so far as this is bound up with the 
development of man’s self-consciousness. But in the long run it is a failure, 
because the worship of material power finally drives the spirit in upon 
itself, so that now it comes to be revealed in its place of refuge, in the 
slave, not in the master. 3 

And finally the true manifestation of the human spirit is seen in the 
negation of power, symbolized, for example, in such an image as that of 
the infant Jesus: ‘““This being,” says Alain, “who would perish without 
our care, is God.” Now, the human spirit manifests itself in its purity, 
for what it is, and without any guarantee of success in the world. Indeed, 
for Alain, whom, if we have any use for such words, we must call an 
agnostic, the figure of the crucified Jesus represents the permanent, vital 
and essential powerlessness of the human ppirit in the face of material 
force. Its purpose, in manifesting itself, is ‘not success or conquest, and 
whenever it is diverted towards these aims, it perishes. It shines simply 
because it is light, without any desire to get anywhere or have anything. - 

Alain closes his study of the gods with a tribute to those who devote 
their lives to the seemingly futile task of training subnormal children. “A 
friendly word, now,” he writes, “for those doctors who care for the retarded 
and who watch, like prophets, for the slightest gleam of understanding; 
they never tire, and they are right. There is therefore a truth which is 
the core of all truth, and which defies fate. And I could show, following 
Descartes, that there is no truth, even proved, even useful, which is not 
the child of truth unproved, of useless truth, of truth bereft of all power. 
But industrial truth is an ungrateful child, moreover punished a hundred- 
fold by her rewards. Perhaps these ideas will be made known, and the 
spirit of man will know how to deprive itself of power, of every kind of 
power; such is the highest reign. And Calvary reveals this very thing in 
such an eloquent and moving way, that I will add no commentary.” 
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SO YOU’RE GOING TO DIXIE? 


A LETTER TO AN ENGLISH FRIEND 
ANTHONY HARRIGAN* 


DEAR JOHN, 


I am delighted that on your forthcoming trip to America you will tour the 
Southern States. The cost of your journey through Dixie will be well worth your 
while, as I see if, if it helps you to understand a Southerner like myself, to break 
away from the stereotypes you have received regarding the South. (your newspapers 
are very much at fault here, I believe), and to discover that the American Republic 
has more than one great tradition. But feeling, like all modern intellectuals abroad, 
that the South is a blot on the American conscience, I yet hope that you will get 
more out of this visit below the Mason-Dixon line than high blood pressure and the 
memory of conversations that infuriate you. 


It is my firm belief that a thoughtful Britisher can get a great deal out of a visit 
to the former Confederate states; that this island of Anglo-Saxon blood and 
thinking, in the midst of the national melting pot of races and vestigial European 
‘culture forms, will teach present-day dwellers in your island something about the 
traditions common to us all. It is well to remember indeed that not so long ago the 
South was the Englishman’s favourite part of America. There he felt at home to a 
great degree. For those who tend to write off anything that happened more than a 
quarter century ago as ancient history, it might be well to speak of more recent ties 
between the South and England. When Hitler’s forces stared across the Straits of 
Dover and the Luftwaffe rained fire and destruction on the cities of your island, the 
heart of American insistence on armed intervention was the South. In the US 
Senate, it was the Southern Senators who supported Lend-Lease, who backed 
President Roosevelt in his action in turning over destroyers, who, in general, were 
pro-British. And in the Southland itself, in its cities and among its leaders, historic 
ties to England were real ties, emotional ties—ties of the heart, not the pocketbook. 
A new generation of Englishmen may have forgotten all that. England’s “angry 
young men” may have fallen for certain American ideals that do not include 
Southern ideals—indeed that positively reject the South and its attitudes. But the 
facts of history will stand until the progressives of 1984 rewrite the history of the 
English-speaking people. 


Another thought: If you are pleased that a major influence in the world today 
is the American Republic and that the shadow of the Kremlin does not lie across 
Western Europe, please remember the men who created the Republic. When you 
reach Washington, DC, the gateway to the South, look about you. Three great 
monuments dominate that city, our nation’s capital, the Washington, Jefferson and 
Lincoln monuments. Two of those men were Southerners. And in their image was 
the entire early history of the republic cast. And who will say that the America of 
the Gilded Age and the modern age, the ages of Northern dominance, are superior 
in moral tone or historical vision to the age of the great Virginians? Really, no 
matter how much you are convinced, whether by reading your own journals or the 
journals of Manhattan intellectuals, that we in the South are un-American, you 
owe it to yourself to account for the fact that in the formative period of this country 
the shaping spirit was in large measure Southern, Virginian and Carolinian. A 
visitor has the duty of accounting to himself for the strange situation in which a 
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supposedly reactionary section, a section that got off to a wrong start and lived 
badly ever after, produced great men from Washington to Woodtow Wilson. 


This may be a difficult task that I am setting for you, but it must be done if you 
would do Southerners and yourself justice. This is an almost impossible task for 
the modern liberal Frenchman. He is so entangled in ideology that he will not see 
people. For the Englishman, the task should not be impossible, for your country 
understands the principle of continuity and the slow workings of history. You do 
not expect to be shaken out of your accustomed way of life by a governmental edict. 
Your footpaths in your villages, your privacy, your associations—all these and 
more you expect to be treated with the utmost consideration by political leaders. 
You are, by ancient tradition, a nation of gradualists. 


On entering the South, after a visit in the excited atmosphere of New York, you 
may find yourself tending to regard the region with contempt. But, please, let us 
enjoy a suspension of disbelief until you have looked us over very carefully. It’s a 
mistake, of course, to compare the art resources—galleries, museums, and theatres 
—of Manhattan with those in the South. But I don’t expect you to be so naive. 
After all, you know as well as I do that the millions of the Rockefellers, Carnegies, 
Fricks, and the other Gilded Age fortunes went as endowment to Northern institu- 
tions. And no one in tlie South will seriously argue with you that for almost a 
century the South has been a backwater of American economic life. How well- 
endowed and influential in cultural affairs of your island are the people of Wales? 


There is much to see in the South. At least that’s what Americans believe. For 
while Northern intellectuals condemn its government and its customs, millions of 
Americans visit it every year as tourists. They come from the dull, banal cities of 
the Mid-West, from the one-class, one-income level suburbs of the Northeast. 
Why do they visit Dixie? They visit it, they are frank to say, to learn their country’s 
history and to see a beautiful land. Furthermore, they want to see cities and towns 
and landscapes where the past has not been utterly obliterated in the pursuit of 
“progress”. 

An Englishman may not be interested in the same sights as Americans from 
Northern cities. They may find Jefferson’s hilltop home, the famed 
Monticello, no more interesting than a hundred country seats within 70 miles of 
London. Itis a small place and, while beautifully executed, interesting more for the 
fact that it is a rarity in this land. Nonetheless, Monticello, like other historic 
houses in the South, is worth a visit—and an unhurried one at that. The visit 
should be worthwhile because it is a gauge of the man who lived in it and of the 
people from whom he sprang. À 


Indeed as you travel across the South and visit these houses of the ante-bellum 
South—the plantation houses along the James River in Virginia, the town houses 
in Charleston, South Carolina, the cotton mansions in Georgia and Alabama, and 
the great houses of Louisiana and Mississippi—you will see that the social ideal that 
underlay this world—and that still affects the thinking of people in these states—is 
that of the English country gentleman. Perhaps it is the fashion nowadays to scorn 
that ideal and ridicule its alleged prejudices. But when one compares it with 
certain modern ideals—the ideal of the socialist worker, the communist bureaucrat, 
the capitalist competition-worshipper—the dignity and decency of the old English 
and Southern ideal are truly impressive. 


You will be well off if you enter the Southern states without any interpretive 
books about the South. Use your eyes for the landscape and the street scenes, 
your ears for listening to Southerners, and your tongue for asking questions of 
Southerners. You need to remember that publishing in the United States is con- 
centrated in New York and that virtually all commentary on the South, whether in 
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books or magazines, takes its cue from what New York thinks. New York’s thinking 
on political or racial problems in the South is no more accurate than New York’s 
thinking on international issues is representative of what Americans think in San 
Francisco, Dallas, Chicago, or Milwaukee. The few Southerners who find it possible 
to write in mass circulation journals published in New York are what other 
Southerners term “‘pet Southerners”. 


This is not to say that all Southerners hold the same views on the social and political 
issues of their states. The fact is that there is a wide range of opinion. But my advice 
is to go after Southern opinion in the South, not in Life articles about the South 
or in books about the region that are popular with Manhattan intellectuals. If all 
books about England were published in Edinburgh or Dublin, how accurate do you 
think they would be in expressing English attitudes? 


Whom should you see in the South? The list could cover many pages of paper, 
and, of course, one should talk not merely with formulators of opinion in the South, 
men of letters and such types. Southerners are an articulate people, much given to 
the art of conversation, always ready to explain what they feel and why. I say: 
talk with them! But, of course, you will want to meet certain influential and 
representative figures. 


In drawing up your list of leading Southerners you want to talk with and ask 
questions, you must not omit the following: James Jackson Kilpatrick, editor of 
The Richmond News Leader in Virginia, the Old Dominion and most English of 
Southern states. He will explain to you the political doctrines that Southerners, at 
least conservative Southerners, believe in——the principles of states rights. Jonathan 
Daniels, editor of The Raleigh News and Observer in North Carolina, a Southerner 
who represents a state that is as democratic as Virginia is aristocratic. He will 
explain to you how some citizens of his state, which hasn’t an especially high 
percentage of Negroes, plan to comply—at least to some degree—with the Supreme 
Court order on the racial mixing of schools. In Charleston, South Carolina, where 
secession began in 1860, Thomas R. Waring, editor of The News and Courier, will 
explain the difficulties Southerners have in getting their own case before the nation, 
how a Paper Curtain keeps the views of intelligent Southerners out of the Northern 
press. He may also tell you of Clarendon County where Negroes outnumber whites 
nine to one and the Supreme Court ordered integration. Surely, he will explain 
the determination of thinking white citizens not to turn over government to bloc 
voters who can be herded to the polls by professional agitators from other sections. 
From Mr. Waring you can receive a clear statement of the Southern position, 
namely that this nation was conceived as a Republic, not as an unrestricted demo- 
cracy, that the Constitution is an instrument that affirms state and local rights, 
freedom of association, and that provides for basic change in law through the 
amending process, not court edicts made by nine men. 


In Georgia you may want to talk to William Wallace Davidson, editor of The 
Georgia Review. In his office in Athens, where the Review is published, you may 
want to thumb through back copies of the magazine he edits. You may not recognise 
its name, as you certainly recognise the name of the left-wing New York journal > 
Partisan Review. But in its quiet way it is influential and very much of the place’ 
wherein it is published. The articles published in The Georgia Review will tell you 
much more about the South than a shelf full of books by New York’s pet 
Southerners, writers like Tennessee Williams, Truman Capote, Hodding Carter 
and Lillian Smith. 


Not long ago Mr. Davidson summed up a decade of The Georgia Review. He 
didn’t issue one of those manifestoes liked by editors of literary journals on 
both sides of the Atlantic. Instead he said simply that The Review “will continue 
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to be what its name indicates—essentially Georgian” and will follow the policy “of 
trying to be dignified, honest, sensible, and interesting”. The Review has readers 
in such widely separated regions as Germany, Japan, France, and Thailand. It has 
published works by Robert Frost, Conrad Aiken, James Branch Cabell, Byron 
Herbert Reece. “It has done all this”, said Mr. Davidson, “and still remained 
itself—Georgian, Southern, regional, sectional, traditional, conservative—perhaps 
to the despair of some furious vendors of ‘liberalism.’ Being Georgian does not 
exclude us from great and distinguished company, nor from intellectual and 
social gentility.” 


I ask you to remember that last line while touring the Southern states: “Being 
Southern does not exclude us from great and distinguished company, nor from 
intellectual and social gentility.’ I believe you will find that true wherever you 
travelin the South. You will find stupidity and moral cowardice and barbarianism 
in the Southern states; for that matter you will find it wherever you go in this world, 
whether it is across the Atlantic or around the corner from you in London. The 
Southern states, you will find, have their proper share of intelligent and civilized 
people who believe in their own way of life. In Louisiana you will do well to talk to 
a business leader like John U. Barr, who has spent years resisting the encroachments 
of the central government on all areas of American life. In Mississippi, a conversa- 
tion with Le Roy Percy, owner of the famous Trail Lake Plantation and nephew of 
the distinguished American poet William Alexander Percy, should prove instructive. 
The type of Southerner I am suggesting that you talk with lives in hundreds and 
thousands of Southern communities. These men, while not necessarily aristocrats 
of the old school, are men of mental ability, devoted to their states and to the old 
traditions of the Republic, to experience in a land that has known much trouble 
and sorrow, and to good manners. 


Of course, the South is very varied. There are indeed many Souths. The lowland 
and highland South produces different breeds of men, different outlooks. In South 
Carolina there is a tradition of fiery political independence. In North Carolina there 
is a tradition of loyalty to the Democratic Party that no amount of present-day 
“liberal” insult can eliminate. The Southerner who lives in Atlanta (Manhattan 
with a drawl) hasn’t the sense of continuity that the man living on the Mississippi 
Delta has. On the Delta—that 200 mile stretch of cotton country—a British-owned 
cotton plantation company received more than one million dollars in federal subsidy 
payments last year whereas the Southern worker in a Nashville, Tenn., manufac- 
turing plant found his income cut as a result of the higher cost of living. The 
Southerner who lives in Miami, Fla., in the heart of the so-called Gold Coast, is 
most probably no Southerner at all but a transplanted New Yorker who thinks and 
votes as he did in his Northern precinct. And that’s the way it goes. Many crops, 
many special economic interests, many different local traditions and class as well as 
racial lines, make the Southern scene difficult to analyse easily and honestly. 


The Cities are vastly different, one from another. Charleston is almost a West 
Indian city. Its 18th century skyline is intact and so are its houses and gates and 
gardens. It also is home port for Polaris submarines. Charlotte, North Carolina, is 
a sprawling business hub with no past but a rich future. Norfolk, Virginia, is 
as anonymous and characterless as some upstate New York City. But it is the 
liberty town and home port of an enormous naval fleet. Jackson, Mississippi, has 
its ante-bellum capital and some soaring modern office buildings with strip windows. 
New Orleans is one of the most interesting and beautiful towns in America. And 
Atlanta, the new rich colossus of the South, is among the most uninteresting and 
least beautiful in the nation. 


There is a common thread of history uniting all these places, people and traditions. 
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In the North it is possible to escape history. In the South, you can try to escape, 
_ but it’s all around you in monuments, in your lack of opportunities, in the item in 
: the newspaper that there were leading Southerners (except politicians) invited to the 
-official dinners for Queen Elizabeth during her last visit. History is a matter 

of memory: what your mother and father told you about growing up, the lack of 

money, the stories of grandfather’s struggles during Reconstruction. History is old 
newspapers in the attic that remind you this was once an occupied land. History— 
the same history—is the newspapers of today that tell of federal troops sent into 

Arkansas. History is the endless talk at cocktail parties, family dinners, social 

gatherings of all sorts—talk of the grave troubles facing this region, of the pressure 

applied, of the difficulty of getting news across to the nation and the world. 


_ It is impossible to think that you will not find differences between the North and 
the South. Of course, the South still means the land, open land. Cotton isn’t king 
anymore-—-the big crops being grown in California and Arizona in the Far West. 
But the empty fields are there. Not all are empty, of course. Tobacco, soyabeans, 
food crops—all cover vast areas of the South. And the South is rapidly becoming 
cattle country. The Black Angus, Herfords, Brahma and Santa Gertrudis—they 
are moving onto the land as tenant farmers move off to the industrial centres of the 
North. The South is still a land of broad rivers, great forests of pine, red hills of 
clay, sandy ridges stretching into the distance. It is a land of churches in fantastic 
numbers, plain, wooden churches of the Baptist and Methodist and Presbyterian 
faiths. It is a land of fishermen and hunters, even if the fishermen and hunters no 
longer live in a pineland village or on a plantation but in a modern suburb near a 
big new textile mill. The land is still very much in the thoughts of Southerners. 
They go back to it as often as they are able to do so. 


You will surely discover that you are in a land where everything is personal. 
The impersonality of big Northern cities is non-extant—and with Northern 
impersonality goes neutrality on men and issues. The personalness of the South 
came out of plantation living, the planter’s independence, aloneness, and awareness 
of conflict and the necessity of masterful action if one were not to be mastered. 
Personalness is strong in the modern South which is both urbanised and sub- 
urbanised. It is the thread unifying the fabric of Southern life at mid-century. It 
signifies emotional involvement and face-to-face relationships. You will learn that 
in the South, while there is virtually no group thinking or sympathy for groups, 
individuals matter and feelings for individuals are important. Personalities are 
more important than theories or ideological issues. Because life is lived 
in personal terms and with emotions directly involved. Southern thinking is 
either/or thinking. There is little abstract theorising, bland non-partisanship, and 
neutrality on political or moral issues. Men and causes are seen as being either 
friendly and deserving of intense loyalty or unfriendly and deserving of unswerving 
opposition. 

Perhaps it is most important of all to remember in your tour of the South that 
you are in a region that is today “under the gun” and indeed has been similarly 
situated for a number of generations. One way to come to an understanding of the 
South and Southerners is to remember Scotland and the Scots. Both Southerners 
and the Scots have an ancestral memory of invasions—the South’s was much more 
recent, in grandfather’s time. As many Scots resent London’s influence, the 
Southerner resents New York’s influence. There are (in both cases) differences in 
religion, racial stock, climate, and all the things that make up a people’s outlook on 
life. The Scots are something of non-conformists within the British pattern. So it is 
with Southerners in the United States. Today, the levelling spirit is rampant in 
America. Powerful influences call for a subordination of all local and regional 
customs. The leaders of Northern thought would reduce American thinking and 
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living to a single mode. But Southerners know that the great strength of the Ameri~ 
can republic has been the dual nature of state and national authorities. If people 
in one state or region wanted to live one way, a peculiar or wrong-headed way 
according to the view of another section, they were allowed to live as they pleased. 

Today, the demand is very great that the South get in step with the rest of the 
nation. Many travellers from abroad join in the chorus as soon as they reach 
these shores. I sincerely hope you will not do so. Perhaps, at the end of your tour, 
you will applaud our non-conformism in the South. 

Thomas R. Waring, a Southern spokesman, made this comment recently: 

“The countries that have goose-stepped in perfect rhythm have not always been 
happier or more peace-loving than those that made allowances for differing customs 
and viewpoints. Some of them have made life miserable for themselves and their 
neighbours. Conformity is not, as a matter of fact, an American trait. In its nom- 
conformity the South is following a fine old American tradition called inde- 
pendence.” 

Please remember that when you cross the Mason-Dixon line. 
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A monthly reyiew of some of the notable cinema and television presentations 


THE MONTH IN VISION 

: DOMINIC LE FOE 
: FAR from momentous month. The vision has been restricted to the con- 
k tribution madé by the spectator; the writers and directors have provided 
r but little to watch. 

` The most interesting subject from either medium came in Stewart Love’s Headful 
of Crocodiles, presented by ABC TV, (in its Armchair Theatre series) at the begin- 
ning of the month. This was a refreshing departure for TV drama, offering a sort 
of gothic spiky kind of humour, a little like Gurney Slade, but not quite. If this 
description appears to lack definition, I must admit that I am unable to offer a 
better. The slight plot concerns a young fellow in a “safe” job, commanding a 
‘good wage, the sort of status that the lower, lower, middle-class still seek, and 
‘attracting too a stultifying, crushing, completely choking monotony and lack of 
fulfilment. 

It is in this suffocating atmosphere that the worm turns, and the play is devoted 
to an account of the fulfilment of his Walter Mitty-like imaginings. But more 
than that, the play itself concerns us deeply with the ordinary life of the characters. 
It is in the observation and delineation of their existence that the pen of Mr. Love 
shows greatest promise. Here is an author who can write dialogue that sounds 
as if the characters concerned would say it, and who sees all his creations in a 
satisfying three-dimensional manner. I am not sure what sort of effect this play 
created in homes used to the more humdrum delights of Bootsie and Snudge, but 
in the house of a critic, sickened with a flow of TV drama that has apparently been 
written by electronic computers of a sadistic turn of circuit, A Headful of Crocodiles 
came welcome as a shower of rain in the Sahara. In this exercise, Mr. Love has 
demonstrated that he has imagination, perception and wit. I very much hope 
that his next play will be cast in the same mould, but that it will also be less con- 
cerned for the high-fantastical, and so enhance its own strength. For the one 
lurking suspicion I retained after watching his first piece was that he had been 
determined to be “different”. He is origina] enough without bothering to “prove” 
it. Note the name—I know it will become significant in TV drama. All applause 
to Philip Saville for a smooth and helpful production, which drew splendid per- 
formances from a cast chosen to perfection—notably Donald Church as the boy 
with the head in question and Carol White. 

A word about a strange programme series called Come Dancing. Pictorially, 
one knows why the BBC show it—plenty of pretty pictures of attractive dancers 
flitting around dancehalls with esoteric names like the Locarno, a slight spice 
of competition as NE Derbyshire engages in mortal combat with SE Leeds and so 
on. Tame entertainment but pleasing to millions of viewers. But occasionally 
the wires get a little crossed, and then Come Dancing becomes one of the funniest 
programmes on the air. In times like these it is to be missed at peril; for example, 
the orchestra that strikes up the opening bars and so drowns completely the 
announcement of the compére (who has already gone into orbit, so complete is his 
frenzy, so determined is he that we should all enjoy ourselves). Then there is the 
lunatic applause that bursts like small-arms fire from the assembled adherents of 
St. Vitus. The casual uninitiated viewer sits up suddenly. What has he missed? 
The wondrous choice of music for the Old Time section—nearly always Tunes 
From The Great War (or, Memories of Harry Lauder) reeking of the trenches and 
almost ludicrous when applied to The Lancers and The Quadrilles. The unfailing 
statistics and data—“This is Minnie Robinson—twice runner-up in the Yorkshire 
Sub-Area semi-quarter final—she is a hairdresser and there are 200 yards of net 
in her dress... .”—and the inevitable mechanism—fetish that makes it necessary 

(Continued on page 64) 
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LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


MORE BOSWELL 
Boswell for the Defence. 1769-1774. Heinemann. 30s. 


‘The discovery of the Boswell papers at Malahide Castle, in Ireland, and Fettercairn 
House, in Scotland, has been described as “the largest and most important find of 
English manuscripts ever made”. To this we may add: that the work of collecting, 
editing, annotating and publishing the Journals in a reader’s edition, as done by 
the expert Yale Committee and Messrs. Heinemann will surely rank as one of the 
highest achievements in the annals of book production. The highest praise we can 
‘give to the present volume, the seventh of the series, is to say that the superb 
quality of the previous six has been worthily maintained, if not exceeded. 

Boswell was married to his cousin Margaret Montgomerie in 1769 and though for 
a while his fully written journal was suspended, we have in letters and memoranda, 
a fairly adequate account of his life until March, 1772, when the journal was re- 
sumed. For two years he is the happily married man enjoying in Edinburgh his 
home life and professional activities, more temperate and controlled than was usual 
with him. On March 14, 1772, he takes the coach for London where he pleads 
before the House of Lords on behalf of a schoolmaster of Campbeltown who has 
been dismissed his school for cruelty. Whilst in London old friendships are re- 
newed; he calls on Johnson, Paoli, Garrick, Edward Dilly and other eminent men, 
whose conversations are faithfully reported in the journal and form part of the 
material to be later used in the “Life”. During the whole decade of the Seventies, 
regular visits to London are made and more records of Johnson’s movements and 
conversations are entered in the journal. 

Seventeen-seventy-three is a climacteric year; for on April 30, he is elected as a 
member of the Literary Club, and in August, Johnson joins him in Edinburgh to 
commence the Hebrides tour. The travellers arrived back in Edinburgh on 
November 9, when Boswell resumes his legal activities, establishing himself as an 
advocate mainly concerned with criminal cases. Between times there is much 
junketing and heavy drinking. He notes one High Court official as staggering out 
of a dram shop and quite unable to continue with his work; Boswell himself admits 
to being often fuddled after a night’s debauch, but somehow does manage to carry 
on. 

An account of the trial of John Reid, convicted of sheep stealing, together with a 
description of his execution and burial, occupy the last hundred pages of the journal. 
For Boswell, the fate of this man became an obsession; he not only pleads for him 
in Court, but also with him in the gaol and at the foot of the executioner’s ladder. 
He forms a plan to resuscitate the corpse which is, happily, frustrated. In this as 
in other actions for the defence of poor criminals, Boswell reveals himself as the 
generous and kind hearted man we know him to have been; at the same time he 
shows also that morbid streak which made him so interested in crime and in public 
executions. 

Johnson more than once impressed on Boswell that he should record in his journal 
not only what was said and done, but also how he felt about everything; in other 
words, he is asked to give an account of his inner as well as of his outward life. 
Johnson’s advice was good but superfluous for in this as in his other journals, 
Boswell pours himself out with often embarrassing candour. The oft-repeated 
sequence is: aspiration, vows, elation, failure, regret and remorse. Boswell for the 
Defence is Boswell as always—observer and actor, describer and self-confessor, as 
much a recorder of himself as he is of Johnson. 

Readers of this chronicle must now eagerly await its successor, as the strong- 
boxes in the strong-room at Yale University disgorge a further instalment of the 
journal. Henry A. MORGAN 
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A NEW LIFE OF MASARYK ` 


‘Masaryk. Edward Polson Newman. Campion Press. 25s. 

The time may be ripe for a new biography of Thomas Masaryk, but Major 
Polson Newman’s book is not only a little pedestrian; it tends also to be at cross- 
purposes with its subject. For however generous a Catholic author wishes to be, 
he is bound fundamentally to condemn the dominant aims and impulses of the 
Czech and Slovak national movement, from Palacky to Masaryk, as neo-Hussite 
heresy. Although Major Polson Newman touches upon the conflict between the 
Czechs and Germans of Bohemia, he does not make clear how great a rift divided 
them by the end of the nineteenth century. The introduction of the Austrian form 
of universal suffrage early in this century made matters worse since the Germans 
now found themselves heavily out-numbered. Thus the Bohemian question 
menaced the survival of the Habsburg Dual Monarchy before the South Slav 
threat became acute to the south-east. It was only in fact in 1914, when the rulers 
of Austria-Hungary had demonstrated their intransigence towards the Southern 
Slavs, that a moderate Slav leader like Masaryk despaired of the Monarchy. 
As for the status of Central Europe after 1918 it is hardly realistic to suggest that 
the successor states could have been federated immediately upon attaining their 
independence: at that time the only external authority they were at all prepared to 
regard was that of the League of Nations. 

In spite of Major Polson Newman’s different conceptions, the magnificent 
story of Masaryk’s life-long struggle for justice and truth emerges. Among his 
remarkable achievements was Masaryk’s dissemination of British liberal thought 
among the Czechs. The Masaryks, both Thomas and his children, were proud 
of their Slovak origin and their Czech state of mind. One of the problems of the 
Czechoslovakia created by Masaryk was the clericalism of other Slovak leaders 
who regarded their union with the rationalists of Prague as subjection. It would 
be exact to observe that, like most Liberals before 1914, Masaryk under-estimated 
the influence of what to him appeared as ignorant obscurantism. Surprisingly, 
Hlinka is not mentioned by Major Polson Newman. ELIZABETH WISKEMANN 


s AN OUTSTANDING ADVOCATE 
Sir Patrick Hastings: His Life and Cases. H. Montgomery Hyde. Heinemann, 30s. 


This is sympathetic and attractively written biography of one of the outstanding 
advocates in the English Courts from -the first World War until 1948. In many 
of the causes célèbres which caught public attention during these years, Sir Patrick 
Hastings K.C., appeared very frequently with Mr. Norman Birkett K.C. as his 
opponent. In the popular mind they together dominated the forensic scene; and 
it is very fitting that the latter, now Lord Birkett, should pay tribute in a laudatory 
Foreword. As Lord Birkett says, Hastings’ “supreme gift” was “the power of 
deadly cross-examination.” He refers, for example, to the Handel Booth case 
in 1917 in which “ruthless, relentless, eager, vehement, scornful, satirical, con- 
temptuous, he destroyed the Liberal member for Pontefract as effectively as if he 
had stabbed him.” These were Hastings’ characteristics, together with courage, 
and ability to project the crux of a case with great dramatic effect. Before a jury, 
he was unsurpassed in exploiting damaging material in cross-examination. 

Mr. Montgomery Hyde has a great capacity for summarising lucidly a compli- 
cated trial and pinpointing the dramatic crisis; so often created and dominated by 
Hastings in his cases. But the author lets the reader see the other side. Hastings 
was not always the dominant advocate. In the Mitchell-Hedges’ libel action in 
1928 Hastings appeared for the Plaintiff explorer. The latter, however, was 
effectively discredited by Mr. (later Earl) Jowitt in a celebrated cross-examination 
starting “Are you an adventurer?” As the author recognises, Hastings was 
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an indifferent lawyer. Points of law were frequently argued for him by other leading 
counsel in the Court of Appeal. 

Although he was a somewhat successful playwright, Hastings’ intellectual 
capacity was limited. In court, for example, he would be overshadowed by Stafford 
Cripps; and he was never really happy in action against the big intellect. While, 
for example, he achieved a successful result against Harold Laski, in the latter’s 
libel action in 1946, he failed to compete with Laskiin cross-examination and even 
resorted to abuse. 

Hastings’ political career was short, unhappy and in the end calamitous. For 
a short while he was a member of the Liberal Party, but left it in the Coupon 
Election of 1918. Shortly after he joined the Labour Party, but was never a doctrin- 
naire socialist. He entered Parliament in 1922 and became Attorney-General in 
the first Labour Government in 1924. Mr. Montgomery Hyde writes sympatheti- 
cally of Hastings’ part in the Campbell prosecution, which led to the downfall of 
the Government. Hastings quite properly disregarded political considerations in 
first directing a prosecution in respect of alleged seditious libel addressed to the 
armed forces contained in the Workers Weekly. The journal was then under the 
temporary acting editorship of John Campbell, a man with a fine war record. 
Hastings subsequently ordered withdrawal of the prosecution, not on account of 
the Labour Party storm, but apparently on account of Campbell’s personal 
character, his record and editorial position, and with some doubt as to whether the 
article was legally seditious. The political embarrassment was also exacerbated 
by the words used in court by treasury counsel in asking leave to withdraw the case. 
The real fault seems to lic in Hastings’ failing to weigh, adequately, the legal merits 
of a prosecution in the first place. The author expresses no view on this. 

This volume deserves to be widely read and enjoyed; it is first-class reading. 

ARNOLD DE MONTMORENCY 


THE ERA OF STANLEY BALDWIN 
The Baldwin Age. Edited by John Raymond. Eyre and Spottiswoode. 25s. 


“Some are born great and others rise to greatness, And some have greatness thrust 
upon them.” Ga 

To which category does Baldwin belong? The Baldwin Age should help us to 
answer, for he is the centre of the story. The Editor’s brilliant Introduction speaks 
of the period as “the smiling age.” The adjective sounds rather unconvincing 
when we read of the General Strike, the millions of unemployed, the financial 
crisis of 1931, the anxieties of the Abdication, and the gathering of dark clouds 
beyond the Rhine. 

No praise can be too high for the first and much the longest chapter in which 
Robert Blake, the biographer of Bonar Law, surveys the period. It is entitled, 
Baldwin and the Right, but I never felt that the kindly figure had much in common 
with Salisbury and Balfour who had watched events and tendencies through 
aristocratic spectacles during his early years. If ever there was a man who 
instinctively chose the middle of the road it was the wealthy Worcestershire 
industrialist and country squire who knew the name of his three hundred employees, 
was on excellent terms with the leaders of the Labour Party, and cared nothing for 
Society. After the fireworks of the Welsh Wizard there seemed something restful 
about this plain, plump and placid person who, on the death of his father in 1908, 
stepped into his seat as member for his home constituency. How little his new 
duties meant to him is suggested by the fact that during the six remaining years 
of peace he only spoke five times. 

As a Liberal member of the 1906 Parliament I met him at the house of common 
friends, but it never occured to me or anyone else that we were rubbing shoulders 
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with a future Prime Minister. He was so quiet and unassuming that we did not 
realise how much there was in him. Even when the war years brought him a minor 
post in the Lloyd George Coalition and later a seat in the Cabinet, his name seldom 
appeared in the papers. Finding himself a colleague in the Cabinet room at 10 
Downing Street, Herbert Fisher, Education Minister and historian, declared that 
if asked to name the least likely member present to be Prime Minister he would 
have selected the President of the Board of Trade. 

Baldwin was never overawed by more scintillating brains than his own. He 
was far more interested in the endeavour to create a better world for the common 
man than in the party game or his own career. He dethroned Lloyd George 
owing to personal distrust, not to political differences, and he inherited the Premier- 
ship on the death of Bonar Law merely because Churchill, Birkenhead and Austen 
Chamberlain refused co-operation with the rebel. Later, wearying of ministerial 
unemployment, they accepted office under the new leader whose repute owing to 
his handling of the General Strike had rendered his position impregnable. His 
readiness to serve under MacDonald in the financial crisis of 1931 increased the 
respect he enjoyed; but the Abdication crisis left him a tired old man, who, in his 
own words, could neither sleep nor read. “My time is over”, he declared, and in 
the evening of his life he was a forgotten man. 

Mr. Blake concludes his chapter with a concise summary. “Baldwin has four 
solid achievements to his credit. He cleaned up public life after Lloyd George had 
brought it to a condition seldom equalled since the days of Lord North. He revived 
the Disraelian tradition of one nation, saved the Tory party from the domination 
of hard-faced men, and modified by his manner and his policy of social reform 
many of the acerbities of class warfare. His third achievement was the Coalition 
of 1931 which, though it failed in one vital matter, succeeded in rescuing Britain 
from economic disaster and in carrying one of the great liberal reform measures 
of modern times, the India Bill of 1935. Finally, he handled with much skill the 
Abdication crisis, the most difficult and delicate constitutional problem to vex a 
Prime Minister since the Parliament Act of 1911. His great failure lay in foreign 
and defence policy from 1931.” 

Mr. Blake’s record is supplemented by Mr. Alan Taylor’s contribution entitled, 
Baldwin and the Left, where his sympathies belong, but he writes of it without 
warmth for he is not given to enthusiasm. “They were romantic, idealistic, un- 
worldly, often foolish. But one thing can be said in their favour. No one on the 
Left cared whom Edward VII married, whether he married, when or how often.” 
The General Strike in sympathy with the miners is applauded as “‘one of the few 
unselfish acts in anybody’s history” and support for the Spanish Republic is 
hailed as another feather in the Party’s cap. “It is true that it failed to decide what 
it meant by Socialism or how to get there. But these are problems for which no 
one has found an answer.” 

Baldwin had never been rattled by Mosley, for he knew that Englishmen are as 
immune to fascism as to communism, and the chapter entitled A Few Lost Causes 
shows why they failed. Philip Noel-Baker’s chapter on the League of Nations 
is a sad story, for the disarmament discussions at Geneva were a complete fiasco. 
The armaments race was accelerated as Nazi Germany started again, and the 
failure of the League to save Abyssinia proved it incapable of preventing aggression. 
An almost equally depressing chapter entitled Lessons in Economics terms the 
Baldwin Age a bad age to live through, and a good age to learn from. Britain, 
we now realise, marches forward along a winding road bordered by the precipices 
of inflation and deflation. 

The later essays carry the reader from the political arena to the cultural aspects 
of our national life—the Churches, the Press, Literature, the Theatre, Music and 
the Ballet, Wireless, Television and’the Cinema. The Churches, we are told, 
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managed to keep up appearances while faith foundered. Though no churchgoer, 
Baldwin saw the hand of God in his appointment as Prime Minister in 1923. “I 
knew I had been chosen as God’s instrument for the healing of the nation.” The 
Catholics began to claim that they alone appealed to the manual workers. A few 
Churches, among them that of Dick Sheppard, were crowded while others were 
almost empty. In the Anglican communion there were, as there always are, many 
mansions, and Bishop Barnes retained his see of Birmingham despite his modernist 
views. 

The chapter on the Press Lords describes Baldwin’s repudiation of the claims 
of Lords Rothermere and Beaverbrook to share in running the country. ‘“‘News- 
papers in the Baldwin age,” writes Francis Williams, “rose to levels of commercial 
success and popularity undreamt of by their predecessors. But they failed their 
generation because ‘by their frivolities and excesses they too often ruled themselves 
out of court.” Circulation, we are now sure, is not a synonym for influence. 

Miss Pamela Hansford Johnson’s chapter on Literature, above all the novelists, 
is likely to become one of the most popular, for most of us read or have read novels. 
“No one in his senses is going to decry what Virginia Woolf and Joyce did for the 
novel and the enrichments they brought to it. What shrivelled away in their work 
was any contact between man and society.” 

Philip Hope-Wallace’s survey of Theatre, Music and Ballet quotes James Agate’s 
verdict that Saint-Joan and Juno and the Paycock were the two finest plays of the 
inter-war years, but in the author’s view they do not represent the Baldwin age. 
The theatre was going downhill, for the cinema was stealing its audiences, though 
Noel Coward contrived to keep the house full. The chapter on Mass Entertainment’ 
deals as critically as might be expected with the new enchantress television. 

The symposium concludes with a realistic portrait of Rutherford striding through 
the streets of Cambridge shouting in rapture: “I’ve split the atom.” He had good 
reason to be proud. “1932,” declares his friend Sir Charles Snow, “was the most 
spectacular year in the history of science. Was he the greatest experimental scientist 
since Faraday? Without any doubt. Greater than Faraday? Almost certainly so.” 
He was also a personality of Johnsonian scale, the unquestioned leader of a brilliant 
team of physicists who made the Cavendish Laboratories at Cambridge the most 
celebrated research centre in the world. “He was a great man, a very great man, 
by any standards we can apply.” G. P. GoocH 


THE PURPOSE OF WESTERN FOREIGN POLICY 


Foreign Policy: The Next Phase, The 1960s. Thomas K. Finletter. 2nd Edition. 
Council on Foreign Relations. Oxford University Press. 32s. 


So much has happened in the two years since the first edition of this book that 
few authors would dare retain even the framework of the theories they held before 
the Berlin crisis, the U-2 incident and the 1960 Summit. Mr. Finletter, with some 
success, demonstrates that the task for American, and Western, foreign policy is 
the same as it was and the general solutions he outlined as valid, only more so. 
He clothes in facts and practical proposals the present ambitions for a strong, 
but progressive, US foreign policy. 

Mr. Finletter writes with the authority of a former US Secretary of the Air 
Force and Marshall Plan Minister to Great Britain. 
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The most detailed of his suggestions is for a way out of the Formosa impasse. 
He recommends an intelligent general settlement to include membership of UNO 
for both Chinas. Less reasonable, and less likely is the condition that India should 
take the Security Council seat now occupied by Nationalist China. 

Others of Mr. Finletter’s specific proposals are open to that kind of criticism. 
His general thesis is also liable to criticism, but its general aim is genuinely pro- 
gressive and encouraging. 

How President Kennedy matches the ambitions of a strong America, aiming 
at general and complete disarmament and at the same time a positive foreign 
policy, will be the key to the 1960s. A purely defensive policy towards com- 
. . munism is bound to lose, says Mr. Finletter. At least it can never make a gain. 
“The answer is a political offensive. The present form of this offensive which Mr. 


`. Finletter seems to believe in is the establishment and support of neutralist govern- 


ments in buffer positions. 

-Events in South-East Asia suggest this is an impossibility. Truly neutralist 
governments may exist where they are politically and economically strong or far 
enough away from either power bloc. But they cannot be created. There are 
parts of the world where you are for one side or the other. 

The alternative is to use UNO, as the US has more than once disdained to do. 

The most spectacular results have been achieved, says Mr. Finletter, where the 
actions of the West have had the sanction of UNO. If this is the kind of thinking 
which is forming the US foreign policy of the 1960s the next phase is hopeful. 
Even if it is not, Mr. Finletter’s book is stimulating and informative and well 
worth its second appearance. 

MICHAEL STEVENSON 


VERGIL’S PASTORALS 


The Pastorals of Vergil. A verse translation by Geoffrey Johnson, with an Intro- 
duction and Notes by L. R. Lind. University of Kansas Press. $3. 
Vergil’s Eclogues have rarely been translated since the time of Calverley. Dr. 
' E. V. Rieu has an excellent prose translation in Penguin Classics with facing Latin 
text; but the eye and ear crave for verse, and it is this preference that Mr. Johnson 
understands and endeavours to satisfy. He wisely avoids the exacting hexameter, 
> finding more freedom and music in a loose, many-syllabied line which catches the 
lyric mood if not the measure of the original. Here, for instance, is a passage from 
the 1st Eclogue in which an exile—one of Vergil’s ingenious creations—envies 
his friend’s fortunate possession of a farm at a time of Roman unrest and con- 
fiscation: 
Here, as of old, the hedge dividing your neighbour’s 
Farmstead from yours, with its willow-blossoms looted 
By Sicilian bees, will often soothingly murmur 
Your cares into sleep, and there from the craggy summit 
The vinedresser’s voice will sing down the wind enchantment... 
The last line is perhaps a lyrical ornamentation of “the pruner will sing to the 
breeze” or “the vine-dresser singing to the breezes” but it conveys the poet’s mood. 
In his Introduction, Mr. Lind follows the current fashion of praising classical 
masters for resembling latter-day poets. Vergil’s autobiographical puzzles remind 
him of James Joyce; allusiveness reminds him of Eliot; and “carefully created 
` music is like that of Yeats at his best.” The distant comparisons are valid if only 
as reminders that the sources of poetic inspiration are eternal. 
WILLIAM KEAN SEYMOUR 
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Sara Teasdale, a Biography. Margaret Haley Carpenter. Schulte Publishing Co., 
New York. $7.50 


This is a disproportionately long biography of an American poet whose tender 
and charming personality, combined with an instinctive though slender lyric talent, 
won for her the admiration and esteem of many friends and readers. Sara Teasdale 
(1884-1933) wrote, as Emily Dickinson, Christina Rossetti and Elizabeth Browning 
did, straight from the heart and in the forms and metres that came to her most easily. 

Such verses as: 

It was not you, though you were near, 
Though you were good to hear and see, 

It was not earth, it was not heaven 
It was myself that sang in me.... 

and: 

There will be stars over the place forever, 

There will be stars forever, while we sleep... . 
are typical of her welling utterance. . 

A considerable part of the book is a gossipy account of the poet’s early life . 
in St. Louis with a group of young women of varying talents who called themselves 
« the “Potters”; but it is only in the long sections dealing with the love declared for 
her by the ill-fated Vachel Lindsay that it comes to life and merits a lasting place 
in literary history. Lindsay’s letters are-splendid; wildly enthusiastic; and we are 
left wondering what fate might have had in store for them had they come together 
in marriage. As it was, each life ended in self-destruction. I agree with Miss 
Carpenter that Sara Teasdale “grew in artistry and spirit until the very end,” but 
the artistry was not enough to win for her a sure place among American poets of 
the Twentieth Century. Yet her singing had great charm and there must be many 
readers who will cherish this account of her life and work. 

WILLIAM KEAN SEYMOUR 


RONSARD FOR HELENE 
Quand vous serez bien vieille . . . 


When you are old, and by the fire alone 
With wizened fingers you shall twirl the skein, 
Then shall you murmur, with bewildered brain, 
How Ronsard sang your loveliness long gone. 
Then will your handmaid, weary to the bone 
Nodding and starting, wake to life again 
To hear our names linked in that loving strain — 
Crowning you, deathless, when your day is done. 


I shall be but a shade under the ground 
Sleeping forever with the myrtle-crowned. 
You, bending where the dying firelight glows, 
Will mourn my love and your old high disdain. 
Seize life today, tomorrow will be vain; 
Drink up the sun, my love, and smell the rose. 
H. P. COLLINS 
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NOTICES 


NASSER, THE RISE TO POWER. 
(Odhams. 21s.). In writing this first 
biography in English of the Egyptian 
dictator, the American journalist Mr. 
Joachim Joesten has enjoyed the advan- 
tage of interviews with Nasser and his 
family. In the result, Mr. Joesten 
learnt a great deal of his family back- 
ground, of his excellent education, of 
his youthful revolutionary activities, 
and later of his happy domestic home 
life. Nasser is a man of the highest 
personal integrity and sober living in 
his private life, and incorruptible. Of 
his public career, we are confirmed in 
the general impression of the ruthless 
opportunist, intent upon his own ambi- 
tion and the hegemony of Egypt in the 
Arab world. Mr. Joesten attempts to 
explain, rather than justify, Nasser’s 
policy. Much of this book is inevitably 
a review of the last eight years in the 
Middle East. His accounts purports 
to be definitive about a period which 
remains still highly controversial. None- 
theless, it is a book worth reading. 


THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY CONSTI- 
TUTION. Documents and Commentary. 
(Cambridge University Press. 52s. 6d.; 
students’ edition, 27s. 6d.) This is a 
companion volume to Dr. E. R. Elton’s 
recently published volume on The 
Tudor Constitution. The new collection 
has been compiled by Mr. E. N. 
Williams who covers the period 1688- 
1815. The book is divided into main 
topics, including the Revolution, Cen- 
tral Government, Parliament, Local 
Government, the Church and Liberties 
of the Subject. In each, Mr. Williams 
has included a wide selection of con- 
temporary documents, both official 
and unofficial, showing the legal 
position, current practice and illustra- 


tions of contemporary outlook. In. 


the case of each subject, the documents 
are preceded by a useful commentary. 
The aim of the volume is to “enable 
some glimpses” of the constitution “to 
be seen in the language men used from 


William TI to William Pitt.” During 
a period of such constitutional fluidity 
and change only glimpses are possible 
in a single volume; nevertheless, there 
are some notable omissions. For 
example, both Burke’s Address to the’ 
Electors of Bristol, however well-known, 
and also Dunning’s motion on the 
Crown merit inclusion. This volume 
is a courageous effort which should 
prove of considerable value to all 
students of the constitutional history 
of the period. 


ON DETECTIVE FICTION AND OTHER 
THINGS. (Hollis and Carter. 16s.) 
This is a delightful volume of reflections 
and recollections by Dr. G. F. 
McCleary, now in his ninety-fourth 
year. Some of the essays had already 
appeared in the Fortnightly and the 
National Review. The “other things” 
include a remarkable range of interests, 
including in the words of the sub- 
litle, “Pickwick, Cambridge, infant 
mortality, slums, Stevenson, mother- 
hood and incentives.” As a doctor and 
pioneer of the public health services, 
we read with great interest his early 
years as a “slum doctor” and appreciate 
his tribute to Sir Robert Morant. His 
non-professional interests are remark- 
able for their versatility. Devoted to 
classical music, we have a chapter on 
Bach’s ‘‘Forty-Eight”, followed by a 
glowing tribute to Gilbert and Sullivan. 
He delights in serious literature, gloats 
over Sherlock Holmes. He pays a 
warm tribute to Conan Doyle as the 
creator of Holmes and also as the 
humanitarian, who for example played 
a great part in exposing the injustice 
of the Oscar Slater trial, Dr. McCleary 
has had a passion for cricket most of 
his life and relates and writes of the 
fast bowlers he has seen and judged 
back to Fred Morley in the eighties. 
This book at times profound and 
serious, lively and gay, should provoke 
serious thought and interest, while 
also providing a great deal of pleasure. 
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CONTEMPORARY PROFILE— 


PRESIDENT KENNEDY—1940 AND 1961 
GEORGE BILAINKIN 


N the shy, modest and almost unknown young man, who rocks a boy’s 
Į cradle and cuddles a daughter aged three years, rests for four or eight 
years the unvoiced prayer of a frightened, desperate, exhausted and 
hourly shrinking world. Hundreds of millions wonder if maybe he will 
achieve the miracle of less starvation, less dire poverty, and remove the 
daily threat of sudden destruction of hundreds of millions by means none 
of us who has not wept in Hiroshima can seek to portray. The passive 
masses of the sullen, morose, stirring continent accustomed for centuries 
to slow and permanent hunger in India, Pakistan, Indonesia, and till lately 
in China, sense instinctively that the young man may change their destiny 
and bring about an occasional meal, perhaps also shelter the Western 
nations would afford for their dogs in the twentieth century. 

.President John F. Kennedy has been on the political stage of the United 
States of America for well over a decade, been interviewed intensely on 
the cinema and TV screens, the radio, and by the newspapers (often 
through shorthand writers). Yet he remains, all the authorities and experts 
assure us, “‘little understood”. That is a tribute, an assured measure of 
the rare stature of the new Head of State in America. For the first time 
the nominal rulers of 650 million in China, Mr. Mao, and of 200 million 
in the Soviet Union, Mr. Khrushchev, his technical ally and future 
satellite, are joined at the helm of the earth by a professional statesman 


FORTHCOMING FEATURES INCLUDE 
PAUL DE HEVESY 


(Sometime Hungarian Minister, Paris, Madrid, Lisbon and Geneva) 


RECONCILIATION BETWEEN EAST AND WEST 
‘LORD BEVERIDGE— 

THE AGEING IN A WELFARE SOCIETY 
FOUR REPORTS— 

JOAO CABRAL—PORTUGAL 

AXEL HEYST—POLAND 

ORLANDO MARTINEZ—MEXICO 

GEORGE BILAINKIN—JAPAN 


The Domestic Chaplain to the Archbishop of York writes to the Editor:— 


“The Archbishop wishes me to acknowledge your letter of January 16, and to say that in 
view of the pressure of work brought about by his recent appointment, he must beg to be released 
at least for some months from the obligation he incurred early in January. When he wrote, 
he had no idea that events were to turn out as they in fact pave, a mre His Grace says that he feels 
sure you understand the predicament in which he now finds hi 
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of exceptional youth, dazzling background, proved poise and adroitness 
as early as 1940—when he was 23. Neither can or will say that to John F. 
Kennedy the sensational success, Presidency of the mighty Republic of 
the 170 million inhabitants of the USA, is a means for getting rich after 
years of humble poverty, a means for entry into homes and offices hitherto 
closed to him, a means of patting his chest before a startled family. For 
both Mr. Mao and Mr. K realize, as do Americans, and I hope people in 
these islands, that John F. Kennedy will never boast, and no Harry C. 
Butcher will be able to cite him as recalling his far-off days as “a cowboy, 
a boiler stoker, in a creamery and a semi-pro ball-player” (Three Years 
with Eisenhower, p. 268). Truman did not at first seek the overwhelming 
responsibility of the office, and may be forgiven the memories as a farm 
boy who thrilled to succeed in shaving friends in “seven or eight seconds 
at the most’——when told Heidelberg was only a few minutes away if the 
car were diverted during the absence of Churchill from Potsdam ... 
Truman did not see Heidelberg, I am assured. 

Kennedy went to the schools, diligently to colleges, astounded Professor 
Harold J. Laski, travelled widely, interrogated every politician, diplomatist 
of rank and quality, writers, journalists. But, above all, he showed with 
his book at 22 or 23 a prescience, omniscience, dignity, diligence and cold 
calm that earned from the critic of men and matters, Henry R. Luce, a 
preface with a fabulous forecast of success to the White House. Perhaps 
modesty may be shed in the special circumstances that have now arisen, 
with the recollection that the writer also prepared an “objective” assessment 
of the book, at the father’s request. He was handed the copy of Why 
England Slept the day Mr. (now Sir) Winston Churchill had read it. 

(Diary of a Diplomatic Correspondent, George Bilainkin, 1942, p. 241.) 

The lengthy appraisal was presented to Ambassador Kennedy together 
with an expression of admiration and astonishment, for the modesty, cold- 
ness, surprising detachment, probity and accuracy in analysis of the pitiful, 
premature and criminal collapse of a great and serviceable Empire—still 
unknown and unrecognized by those most closely concerned. The second 
copy to reach London went to Kennedy’s special friend, Harold Laski, 
as a gift. The volume deserves considerable reflection now, for it throws 
priceless, dazzling light on the future President’s mind, his capacity to 
pierce the facade, to ignore the vulgarities of politician addressing the 
immature and permanently adolescent, round both countries. It betrays 
the first quality I had appreciated in 1939 and 1940—the contrast in 
Kennedy with the conventional notion that Americans were “‘quick and 
clever and superficial and loud”. He was never quick, and did not pretend 
to be clever, despised outward banalities and delighted in Anglicized under- 
statement, in manner, clothes and speech. The book is the Kennedy I 
knew, at his father’s home, in the Chancery at No. 1 Grosvenor Square, 
and at the modest house of one of the Ambassador’s eight (personally paid) 
aides off King’s Road, Chelsea. 

Now let us look at what Luce had to declare in Greenwich, Conn., on 
July 7, 1940, in the printed preface to “this remarkable book”. It was 
“the most dispassionate” account yet on British policy in the last decade. 
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The volume was remarkable “for having been written by one so young. 
I cannot recall a single man of my college generation who could have 
written such an adult book on such a vitally important subject during his 
senior year at college. In recent months there has been a certain amount 
of alarm concerning the attitude of the younger generation. If John 
Kennedy is characteristic of this young generation, and I believe he is, 
many of us would be happy to have the destiny of this Republic handed 
over to this generation at once. . .” He praised its factuality and breadth 
of understanding. f 


If he had to choose one lesson more valuable than all its others he would 
cite the words of Mr. Kennedy, way back in 1937, when Chamberlain was 
“proceeding vigorously to strengthen the defences”. Mr. Kennedy had inter- 
posed, “A boxer cannot work himself into the right psychological and physical 
condition for a fight he sincerely believes will never come off. It was the 
same with England. She so bated the thought of war she could not believe 
it was going to happen, and the appeasement policy gave her confidence that 
this hope had some basis.” Mr. Luce comments, “Of all the true things that 
can be said of America today, I know nothing that is truer than that ... 
America will never be ready for any war, not in one year, two years or twenty, 
never unless she makes up her mind that there is going to be a war, that 
there is no war she will have to fight that she cannot win. And then, then 
only, there might not be any at all, not because God grants a miracle but just 
because at that moment other nations would suddenly discover they are too 
proud to fight. Until that moment America will lose many wars, all the wars 
she does not fight, and she will also lose the war she did not believe she was 
going to fight ... However,” and here came another memorable prophecy 
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of the years’ struggle with Japan 18 months later, “if she does not actually 
lose it, she will win the last battle only at an appalling cost’ of blood and 
and treasure, and with consequences to American civilization which will make 
the horrors and ravages of war between the States seem paltry by comparison.” 

Kennedy was eager to tell America the lessons he had been privileged to 
witness during an unrepeatable baptism, generously and candidly, with cool 
disdain, but without an epithet for any of his father’s friends in England. 
He wrote: “We cannot escape the fact that democracy in America, like 
democracy in England, has been asleep at the switch. If we had not been 
surrounded by oceans 3,000 to 5,000 miles wide, we ourselves would be 
caving in at some Munich of the Western world.” He mentioned that 
England had almost no trained ARP personnel, compared with 12,000,000 
Germany provided by 1936. He indicted Chamberlain, Wood, Simon, 
Hoare: “Most of England’s causes of failure may be attributed to the 
leaders. Jf a democracy cannot produce able leaders, its chances for 
survival are slight.” Unpalatably he added that the Americans must be 
prepared to “‘recognize democratic weaknesses, and capitalist weaknesses 
in competition with a totalitarian system of government.” Kennedy recalls 
what so many audible innocents, critics of his father’s alleged views, 
accurate and mostly other, forgot. America did not wish to fight, was 
not ready to fight, did not possess any arms or materials for herself or to 
spare for any friend, however good and valuable, and, above all, there 
was a bitterness towards Britain through what so many called the “shame- 
less surrender” of Czechoslovakia at Munich. 

He mentions what is so generally forgotten, if indeed it was recognized 
even at the time, that military “experts”, inverted commas are mine— 
“in England and in America were confident that it would be an entirely 
different situation when the Nazis came up against the Maginot line. For 
that reason England failed to make the sufficient necessary sacrifices to 
enable her to catch up with Germany.” While Germany had a labour 
shortage by 1935, England in 1940 failed to use her 1,500,000 “still 
unemployed”, Is it credible even today? Terrifying facts about the wool 
over British eyes, not over Hitler’s, or John F. Kennedy’s, or Ambassador 
Kennedy’s, are added with the statistics out of their own mouths shame- 
lessly offered in the Commons by sundry Ministers doodling with air 
programmes. Even today the figures are incredible, unless one realizes 
that, in 1961 the situation is probably as pitiable. 

Kennedy’s later career was impressive for several imposing speeches, 
on Algeria, on Negroes, on life among the sick and poor and old, on the 
off-shore islands, on essentials germane to the continuance of our species 
on earth. There can be little doubt that his relations with all countries, 
in and out of the tenuous alliances, will be based on harsh reality, and 
not on Poonah sentiment. There is realism in the simple words in his 
book, and no bitterness: 

“The great trouble was that few could think of England except as the mighty 
Britain of the 19th century. The truth has been brought home sharply in the - 
last year. The fact remains that in 1938 while Britain may have remained as 


strong as ever, other countries had caught up who could challenge, who .could 
split her efforts. Japan, formerly a weak Power, could defeat her in the Far 
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East, as England could not afford to transfer her entire fleet from European 
waters. Four-fifths of the British Fleet had not been able to cow Italy in 1935. 
Britain’s power had been based on her naval strength . . . but...” 
Kennedy did splendid service to Anglo-American understanding by 
adding the fact so little known or understood in London: 

“People in America filled with the myth of Britain’s invincible strength, could 
not understand Chamberlain’s desperate efforts to avert a war. ‘They felt, 
and many still do, that Hitler in 1938 was merely bluffing . . . ‘Just show them 
some strength and he will back down quickly enough.’ Many in England shared 
this belief even in August, 1939. These people felt Chamberlain was badly 
taken in, but I think a study of the position of the two countries will show 
that Chamberlain could not have fought, even if he had wanted to.” 

Kennedy asked many questions of those of us who met him in dark days 
(and later on, notably in 1945) about the workings, value and viability of 
democracy. They were sad days, and it would be well to recall the most 
impressionable experiences he received were in 1939 and 1940. What 
were they? Ambassador Kennedy, here as Roosevelt’s “‘trouble-shooter 
number one”, was lionized, idolized, by the Royal Family, leading Cabinet 
figures, social climbers, business chiefs and a few all-weather friends of 
lesser car-model show values. Kennedy and his sons remained the sole 
hope of salvation for corroded British Ministers and defence chiefs caught 
unawares in a whirlpool. Absolute disaster faced the country, the startled 
Empire. As one of Kennedy’s “Brains Trust” used to cry out to me, 
and John F. Kennedy and his brother, “Young Joe”, reiterated, and 
Ambassador Kennedy repeated time and again, “How could you have 
been so foolish to take no better measure of the Germans? Where has 
all the money gone? Where are the defences?” Every Minister would 
dangle his sorrows and tragedy to Kennedy; I doubt whether even 
Churchill ever knew the precise state of the country’s nakedness as well 
as did Ambassador Kennedy. For Roosevelt was the sole hope, the 
Messiah, and Kennedy must be given all the black details, without holds 
of any kind barred. If he knew the gravity of the needs, he would help. 
Young John Kennedy heard the details with growing astonishment—not 
only from his father, but from pleading British Ministers, service chiefs. 

But let none forget an even more sinister aspect of the baptism under- 
gone by President Kennedy at 22. He and his brother saw, let alone heard 
from the Ambassador’s staff, notably the Consul General, a golfing partner 
of the Envoy’s, the sordid daily scenes on the benches at the back of 
Number One Grosvenor Square. Those who might have been expected 
to know better, or at least to show faith and courage, were imploring, 
struggling, for visas, for themselves, close relatives, children. Maybe the 
link originally in the friendship and affection shown me by the Ambassador 
was that I did not mix facts and hopes, hopes with facts, shared his 
views on the politicians and small-time leaders Destiny had foisted on 
the helm of Britain. Often we would see the bleakest possible end to the 
Nazi advance, I would plead for aid for the tottering fortress, this way 
and that, Kennedy would tear apart some obviously foolish dementi given 
him by Churchill on the effects of Nazi raids of 15 hours in 24. But he 
was stoutly friendly. His eyes relented, the hands relaxed, the veins lost 
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prominence with my newest account of the pill of permanent optimism 
provided that day or the evening before by his colleague, Ambassador 
Ivan Maisky. I would recall the cheering arguments used by Maisky to 
show Britain was NOT wholly lost, and Kennedy was grateful. Often 
even the all-powerful Henri Sartori, or Simon, or Archbishop Godfrey 
(then Papal Legate) had to wait a long time, till the writer, inside the 
principal study without a prior appointment, had been shown out. 

President Kennedy has a prodigious memory, as a generous signed new 
letter reminds me—afresh. I hope he will be magnanimous over the follies 
perpetrated by innocents who influenced Ambassador Kennedy to send 
members of the family back to the States in 1940 (Diary of a Diplomatic 
Correspondent, p. 262). People who dreamed aloud that the envoy could 
be the British Ambassador in Washington instead of Roosevelt’s Head 
of Mission to St. James’s. People who dreamed aloud he could whistle, 
and secure for the one-time all-powerful British Empire the astronomic 
supplies of arms she should have had in store by 1939 or 1940, or, lost 
in black 1940 so pathetically in France, and all the anti-aircraft guns never 
secured for London by 1939 or 1940—seven available of the 400 needed 
in 1938 .. . These innocents, mischievous, reckless, did not, could not, 
know the splendid acts of Ambassador Kennedy, courageous, defiant, 
non-protocolaire, to his eternal credit in those desperate years . . . when 
he read out a nasty telegram and then tore it up “‘to lessen the bitterness”, 
as I recorded as the time. The messages he forgot, to lessen blows. The 
midnight hours spent, I was present, to polish and improve words to cheer 
British audiences, slowly now recognizing an appalling tragedy—in parts. 
The heart-moving appeals by telephone to President Roosevelt, at mid- 
night, to expedite “any old rifles, sports guns, anything”, while Britain’s 
patriots left Devon coasts to be protected against expected assault by Nazi 
storm troopers and commandos with sub-machine guns, to powerful special 
constables sharing frightening truncheons between them. Ambassador 
Kennedy was smeared by experts in reporting, as ‘‘anti-British, faint- 
hearted, pro-Nazi”. In one of my volumes of the time there are 52 refer- 
ences to our conversations in 1940 alone. Kennedy spoke with the utmost 
frankness, to someone he knew as sharing his horror of the realities, as 
sharing anger at the state of the helm, as sharing anger about the rosy 
spectacles nonsense put about to fool the foolish, Ambassador Kennedy 
did his duty to both sides by recording faithfully what he saw, what the 
“experts” told him, what he felt about the material provided him. What 
value should he have put on the “optimism” at the evacuation of Norway, 
the débdcles in Belgium and Holland and mighty France? 

To at least one friend it is gratifying that President Kennedy will act as 
Head of State, and not be guided by a committee of assistants, press 
secretaries, admirals and so on. Has he not said: “The President cannot 
share the power, cannot delegate. He alone is Chief of State.”? Please 
note the timely absence of personal pronoun. It is equally good to read: 
“What lies before me is a hell of a revolutionary time.” It is right to 
forecast that sparks will fly, boasters evaporate, officials reel, clock-watchers 
shudder, convention-sticklers crash by the wayside. For the new President 
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recognizes, as do few others, how little time we have been left by Destiny 
Limited to save ourselves in the era of Sputniks Unlimited, to save the 
families of the young like Kennedy himself. Decadent white mankind 
has its grandest prospect, and bleakest threat—since our burning of Peking 
a century ago. He may utter a few words to raise the hope of the Asian 
millions that the sordid wave of materialism, engulfing us below thousands 
of shops for shoes, fridges, TV sets, imported pullovers and even a pair 
of trousers costing £90 in the West End of London, bigger and bigger 
limousines, is not permanent. Sense may return in the white world. 

The hope may be safely expressed that Asia and Africa will be in the 
President’s mind from the beginning. For his outstanding quality is, of 
course, the rare gift, one that brings the first sizable rays of hope to the 
human race, unequivocal sincerity of purpose, dedication, self-abnegation. 
Indeed, as I study a favourite picture of President Kennedy I see there a 
a pious Cistercian or Carthusian, of whom we might have a few more. 
Will he not begin by insisting that the State Department studies as closely 
and decides as meticulously as when Hollywood money-makers seek to 
export their salacious, sex-riddled, suggestive, sordid products—as it looks 
at applications for exit visas to Asian and African capitals? And is there 
not a time for ending the vilest libel on American society in the presented 
screen monopoly of crime and squalor and ostentatious concentration on 
flashy bathrooms and the undressed? The smear has lasted over 25 years, 
has destroyed Asian and African respect for the white races. Now is the 
time to begin afresh. Will President Kennedy not urge American car- 
makers to enlist the aid of the British and Russian and French and German 
and Japanese to produce astronomic quantities of tractors for dispatch as 
outright gifts in the human family where they are so sorely missed, in 
India, Pakistan, Indonesia, Argentina, Egypt and probably China too? 

Will he not create “Kennedy brigades” in the universities with which 
he has close links, in British, Russian, German, French, Italian and 
Japanese colleges, for technicians to volunteer for service at local living 
rates, local standards, in joint hostels, till India and Pakistan, the Congo 
and Indonesia, Thailand and China, produce more food, learn how to 
provide shelter for their millions in primitive homes, and learn how to 
clothe themselves better than beasts of burden? Will he not ponder on 
inadequately publicized tragedies in the Philippines, Okinawa, Japan, on 
the truism that the follies of the British in the old colonies are no longer 
a British monopoly? Will he not abjure the brinkmanship policies on 
radio with the fabulous salary lists of men prospering by sowing hatred 
and disbelief? Will he not look at a favourite quotation of that mighty 
thinker of our time, Cardinal Eugene Tisserant, Dean in the Holy College 
of the Vatican, taken from the First Epistle of Apostle John, Chapter II, 
verses 16 to 19: — 

God has proved his love for us by laying down his life for our sakes; we 
too must be ready to lay down our lives for the sake of our brethren. And 
now, suppose that a man has the worldly goods he needs, and sees his brother 
go in want; if he steels his heart against his brother, how can we say that the 


love of God dwells in him? My little children, let us show our love by the 
true test of action, not by taking phrases on our lips. Continued on Page 141 
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THE CHRISTIAN WITNESS IN SOUTH AFRICA 
THE BISHOP OF JOHANNESBURG 
(Tue Ricur REVEREND AMBROSE REEVES) 


Report entitled South Africa and the Rule of Law. This publication 
deserves serious study by any who are anxious to understand the trend 
of events in South Africa. In Foreword the authors state: “The Com- 
mission holds that the application of the principle of apartheid which has 
come under scrutiny in this Report is morally reprehensible and violates 
the Rule of Law. The evil of the policy of separation of races lies in the 
presumption of racial superiority translated into the deliberate infliction 
of an inferior way of life on all who are tainted by non-white skins. Not 
permitted to choose their own way of life, the non-white population are 
reduced to permanent political, social, economic and cultural inferiority. 
“The impact of apartheid virtually extends to all aspects of life in the 
Union. At church, at home, at school or university, the cinema, on the 
beach, in the courts, in hospital, at the polls; in fact in all conceivable forms 
of human relations as a ruthless discrimination against the non-white popu- 
lation has become the law. The humiliation inflicted by such measures is 
the testimony on which apartheid can be judged. Its price in terms of 
human degradation will never be known, but it is one high enough to 
outweigh any of the benefits which it is claimed to bring. 

“As part of this human suffering, both whites and non-whites have 
been exposed to steady encroachments on their basic freedoms. Liberty 
of expression, of movement and of association are but three of these 
freedoms which have been drastically curtailed. Judges who alleviate 
injustice by refusing to interpret the law in the spirit motivating the 
Government are vilified openly. That fundamental principle of fair trial, 
knowing the exact nature of the accusation, appears to have been forgotten, 
and defendants still stand trial en masse wondering on which of the many 
possible permutations, resulting from what an English judge once called 
‘the bastard conjunction and/or’, they can expect to be attacked by the 
prosecution.” 

The policy of apartheid is based upon the assumption of the superiority 
of the white minority of three millions in a population of 15 millions. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that during the 11 years in which the present 
South African Government has been in power such a policy has led to 
the ruthless discrimination and humiliation, human degradation and 
suffering which this Report discloses. But degradation, suffering, humilia- 
tion and discrimination are the result of the failure to treat human beings 
as persons. For this reason, Christians who are committed to living in a 
community in which human relationships are of primary importance have 
been gravely disturbed by much that has happened in these last years in 
South Africa. And in South Africa itself Christians like Michael Scott, 
Trevor Huddleston, Alan Paton, Albert Luthuli, Oliver Tambo, Z. K. 
Matthews have borne noble witness to their faith. Their names are well- 
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known outside South Africa, but it must not be forgotten that there have 
been and still are many other Christians in all the racial groups in South 
Africa who, all unknown in the world outside, valiantly struggle against 
the evil results of apartheid. This is what ought to be expected, because 
while the Christian religion is primarily concerned with man’s relationship 
with God, it compels Christians also to pay serious attention to man’s 
relationship with man. Indeed, in more than one passage the New 
Testament writers insist that it is through men’s relationship with one 
another that they can most readily discover the reality and the quality 
of their relationship with God. 

Not that Christians in South Africa would claim that they have always 
been as faithful to their calling as they ought to have been. Too many 
have been fearful of making any firm stand, and when this has happened 
the witness of the Churches in South Africa has been seriously impaired. 
There is a tendency in some circles in Britain and America to suggest 
that the Churches in South Africa have been so much more faithful to 
the Gospel than Churches elsewhere. I can only speak of the Anglican 
Church in South Africa, but I know that this has not been the case in 
my own Church. I am mystified that people overseas, especially Church- 
people, should imagine that the Church in South Africa is so different 
from the Church in England. Church life in any land can never be 
completely isolated from the society in the midst of which God has set 
it to live and work. Even if it busies itself with a multitude of ecclesiastical 
odds and ends, and neglects its responsibility to the community, its members 
who live in the world continually infect the life of the Church with ideas 
and attitudes that are current in society. Certainly that has happened in 
no small degree in South Africa. It would be dishonest to pretend that the 
Church has either said or done by any means all that it could have said 
and done in a situation which the Commission of Jurists describes in 
this Report as “the profoundly distressing conditions of life in South 
Africa and the parlous state of the Rule of Law in terms of both classic 
freedoms and social justice.” 

This does not mean that the Anglican Church has not said and done 
a great deal that has been directly opposed to apartheid. As long ago 
as 1954 the late Archbishop of Cape Town in a BBC broadcast said: — 
“Most of the Europeans believe that, unless they can keep themselves 
apart from the non-Europeans, they will be submerged, their standard 
of living will suffer, and the values of European civilization will be lost. 
As all political power is in their hands, they are trying to enforce this 
separation by law. In doing so, they seem to me to be throwing overboard 
some of the values of the very civilization they are trying to preserve. 
For it is clear that in fact the Europeans and the non-Europeans need 
each other. This makes impossible a policy of complete apartheid—the 
complete separation of the population into two communities, living in 
different parts of the land; and so we have a system of apartheid which 
is not, and cannot be, complete, but which is being enforced by a dream 
of ideological legislation . . . 

“What is at the back of most things we deplore in the present policy is 
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fear, and this fear leads to injustice to individuals, and is prejudicing 
all races in this country, both white and black. This is deplorable, but 
in the Church there must be not fear but faith.” 

Such an utterance by Dr. Geoffrey Clayton was by no means an isolated 
voice, raised against racialism. An examination of the charges delivered 
by Bishops at their diocesan synods shows that over and over again 
Bishops have drawn the attention of Church people to the evil effects of 
particular aspects of the policy of racialism. And sitting in the House 
of Bishops, in their Episcopal Synod, the Bishops have year after year 
considered many of the same issues as those dealt with in South Africa 
and the Rule of Law, especially African education, and later the “church 
clause” in the Native Law Amendment Act under which the Minister of 
Bantu Affairs was given the power, subject to certain limitations, of 
deciding when African Church people should be allowed to worship in the 
urban areas. It was in connection with the Church clause that the Bishops 
decided that they would have to recommend clergy and people to disobey 
this law if it was ever implemented. Certainly the Bishops have been 
most vigilant in examining legislation involving discrimination, save in 
one particular instance. Although they registered their disapproval 
of the Mixed Marriage Act of 1949 which made illegal any intermarriage 
between whites and non-whites, they continued to allow the clergy to 
act as marriage officers. Perhaps it is only in retrospect that one sees 
clearly that the Church ought probably to have taken a much firmer 
attitude towards this particular piece of legislation than seemed possible 
at the time. It may be that if the Churches had decided to disassociate 
themselves from operating this law the course of events might have been 
different in the years that followed its enactment. 

But the witness of the Church has by no means been confined to the 
Bishops. In both the diocesan and provincial synods, clergy and laity 
have discussed many of these same issues, and have expressed their 
mind quite plainly in numerous resolutions. In some cases such resolutions 
have led to action. For example, I well remember a long debate in my 
own diocesan synod which ended in the passing of a resolution which 
requested me, among other things, to lead a deputation on this subject 
to the Johannesburg City Council. The Council granted this request and 
at the end of the interview, lasting several hours, promised that the Council 
would build a thousand houses. This marked the beginning of a vast 
scheme for overcoming the backlog in African housing in Johannesburg 
which has resulted in the rehousing of many thousands of Africans and 
reflects great credit on the municipal authorities, both in Johannesburg 
and in the neighbouring towns and cities. Yet important as it is that 
Church bodies such as synods should discuss matters of national signifi- 
cance, I have become increasingly sceptical of the value of such bodies 
passing resolutions, unless, as in the example I have quoted, such 
resolutions issue in action. The danger is that unless this is so then those 
who vote for such resolutions may conclude quite erroneously that in 
passing them they have taken dction about the problem discussed, when 
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all that they have done is to express their conclusions in a form of words. 

Although I have been concerned here with the attitudes and actions 
of the Anglican Church in South Africa, the same has been true of many 
other Churches. They too have made their attitude clear, either individually 
or corporately, through the Christian Council of South Africa. Unfor- 
tunately the fact that the Dutch Reformed Churches have not been 
represented in the Christian Council has seriously impaired the effectiveness 
of the Council in the representations that it has made from time to time 
to the South African Government. The fact that some of the Dutch 
Reformed Churches in South Africa were represented at the Consultation 
sponsored by the World Council of Churches in Johannesburg for its 
eight member Churches in December last year was, in this context, a 
considerable step forward, for, apart from the Hervormde Kerk van Afrika, 
these Churches concurred in the statement issued at the conclusion of 
this Consultation. Even more vital is the fact that steps have already 
been taken to set up a body representing all the Churches present in order 
to ensure continuing co-operation. One can only hope that in the coming 
months the Consultation between the Churches in South Africa will be 
continued, and that in their deliberations they will keep before them the 
serious words contained in the concluding section of South Africa and 
and the Rule of Law, in which this very grave warning is given: ‘Such 
discriminating policy is not only contrary to generally accepted concepts 
of justice and principles of human rights, but also creates a potentially 
explosive situation which might soon lead to even more widespread internal 
violence than has already been experienced.” 





PIERROT’S LAMENT FOR COLUMBINE 


Columbine, list to this my song: 
Where is our former bliss? 

Our mutual love was true and strong, 
Our joy a smile, a kiss. 

Happy Pierrot when hopes were high! 
Now to despair my heart is nigh. 

Pity my tears! Ah! Hear my sigh! 


Vain are my tears and vain my calls, 
Unheard my sad complaint. 
Slowly the dusk of evening falls 
And now Love’s star gleams faint. 
For me no joy, for me no rest, 
Since Columbine has left her nest; 
Nought can console, nought calm this breast. 


WALTER PERCIVAL 
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THE LIFE OF A RURAL COMMUNITY— 
MONTGOMERYSHIRE 
THE RIGHT HON. CLEMENT DAVIES, PC, QC, LLD, MP 


ONTGOMERYSHIRE, in mid-Wales, comprises a large part of 
the area between the English border, represented by Shropshire, 
and Cardigan Bay. The area is some 510,000 acres or 797 square 

miles. 

The greater part of the county is gently undulating, well-watered and 
well-wooded, and in the valleys there is to be found some of the finest 
agricultural land, both arable and pasture. The hills throughout the county 
are generally low, rising to some 700-800 ft. and occasionally to 1,000- 
1,200 ft. The highest are along the borders of Merioneth, Shropshire 
and Cardigan. 

Before the fourteenth century, it formed the major part of the Principality ` 
of Powys. Its scenic beauty was recognized, and still is, throughout Wales, 
by its designation, Powys Paradwys Cymru—Powys the Puradise of Wales. 
Later it fell under the rule of the Welsh Marcher Lords and so remained 
until 1486, when Henry VII, by the Act of Union, created the County of 
Montgomery. Since then the county has been administered in exactly 
the same manner as other counties in England and Wales. 

Though it is not in extent the largest county, it has the highest agricultural, ; 
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production in Wales. Much of it is notably well cultivated, especially in 
the valleys of the Severn and of its tributaries, the Vyrnwy, the Tanat and : 
the Camlad, and in the valleys of the Dovey and its tributaries. In the , 
days before the coming of the motor-lorry and the tractor replaced horse- | 
haulage, Montgomeryshire farmers had the highest reputation as breeders į 
of the great Shire horses which did all the heavy work in railway depots 
and docks. Today the county is justly famous for its milk production and 
its sheep. 

Up till the middle of the nineteenth century there was considerable 
mining activity in many parts of the county, in particular, lead-mining. 
The Van mines, near the south-eastern corner of the county, were said 
at one time to control the lead market of the world and, even as late as 
1870, were valued at over £1 million. There has been no lead mining 
worth mentioning during the twentieth century. Again at the beginning of 
this century there was quite a considerable activity in slate quarrying and 
slate splitting. In the north of the county that industry has ceased. 

For two or three centuries the market towns of Welshpool, Newtown 
and Llanidloes were well-known centres in the woollen trade and in all 
three some of the old mills are still standing. The last manufacturers 
continued at Llanidloes till some 35 years ago, when they closed down. 

There are a few—very few—small industries, active, vigorous and, 
within their orbit, very successful. They are, however, small and do not 
employ great numbers. 

It can thus be seen that the county is dependent almost entirely upon 
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agriculture. The stock markets are well known, very active, increasing 
both in size and reputation. 

There is, however, no large town and no seabord. Montgomeryshire 
possessed a very good railway system, with a main line passing through 
the county with direct communication with Crewe and the North, with 
Shrewsbury and the East, with the Coast to the West, and South Wales. 
In addition five other valleys had their own branch line communicating 
with the main line. Most of these have now been closed. 

But Montgomeryshire is not unique—save in one respect—among rural 
`. areas which should attract not only pleasure-seekers, but those seeking 
-= permanent homes, and industrialists. It is a gateway between England 
and Wales, and the link between the industrial North and industrial South 
Wales. 

In what respect is Montgomeryshire unique? It is the only county in 
. England and Wales holding the unenviable position in that its population 
'' is less in 1961 than in 1901, and even less than in 1801. The population 

: today is about 44,000, occupying an area of 510,000 acres or 797 square 
miles, a population equal to that of a medium-sized town. In 1801 the 
' population was 48,184; the numbers grew each year until the Hungry 
. Forties. In 1841 the figure was 69,607. Henceforth, the numbers fell 
_ steadily, except for a slight rise in 1871 over the numbers of 1861. In 
_ 1901 the figures were 54,901. 

_ Although the birthrate exceeds the deathrate each year, yet there has 
-been a steady fall in the population. That, of course, means that there is 
constant and regular emigration. Emigration by the young has grown 
-into a habit. That habit has become the custom of the county. 

I well remember the nineties and the early years of the present century. 
Prices of farming stock were very low. A good dairy cow brought in 
_ Some £7 or £8; an exceptional one might produce £10. Mountain sheep, 
. 10s.-14s. Many a useful cart-horse would fetch only some £16-£18. Farm 
© wages were 8s.-10s. per week, with food. A really good man might earn 
' 14s. or 15s. There were no fixed hours. The men worked from dawn 
till dark. 

The shops in market towns and villages were open from 8 a.m. to 
10 p.m. or 11 p.m., and on Saturday night until after midnight. The one 
relaxation outside their own hobbies was a visit to the market town during 
its main Fair—usually the Hiring Fair. 

In the latter half of last century, farmers’ and cottagers’ sons heard 
of lucrative work in the South Wales mines, and thither they went. Often 
have I seen in the nineties some of these young men coming back from 
South Wales, better clothed, the proud possessors of a watch and an 
enormous silver chain, exciting- the envy of the less fortunate who had 
remained on the farm. 

When a young miner left to return to South Wales, he did not go 
alone. He was always accompanied by three or four of the youth of the 
neighbourhood, fired with ambition to improve their lot. 

The story of this exodus of young men was also that of the young 
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women, who left for London, Liverpool or the Midlands to enter domestic 
service or to become shop assistants. ‘ 

Rarely is there much unemployment in Montgomeryshire, even amongst 
the school-leavers. 

A year or two before the boy or girl is to leave school, the parents 
have written to friends or relatives somewhere in England, and, as soon as 
the school is over, each is off to take up some employment already awaiting 
him or her elsewhere. 

But Montgomeryshire is unique only in that one respect among rural 
areas in England and Wales. Its near neighbour, Radnorshire, is. very 
similar. These two counties are completely rural, possessing no large 
town, no major industry other than agriculture, and no seabord. The 
result is that they afford the opportunity to consider the state of a rural 
atea as one complete unit and so realize the difficulties and problems that 
confront rural areas. The main problem is constant depopulation. How 
can that be stopped? 

Not only does Montgomeryshire suffer a fall in its population, not only 
does it lose its younger people, the vigorous, and often those whose in- 
telligence demands for them a wider scope in industry or in the professions, 
but the loss is even greater in that it is a loss to Wales. Today the majority 
of emigrants go to the great cities of England, where they are completely 
absorbed, if not in the first generation, certainly in the second. Wales 
has her own language, her own culture, her own customs, her own 
literature, her own proud history. By this emigration, Wales loses those 
who might, and probably would, add to our literature and worthily maintain 
our traditions. 

What can be done? 

Efforts have been made during the last 30-40 years to attract industrialists 
to set up business in our small market towns. Although a few have come 
and remained with us, generally our efforts to attract have been fruitless. 
Of necessity, the industry must be small, because of the limited capacity 
of our local government (due to the smallness of the product of the penny 
rate), to provide for the needs of a large industry. The industry may require 
large quantities of water, an extension and improvement of roads, large 
sewers and drains, houses for work-people, and a reserve of labour. At 
present we cannot provide these. 

As can be realized, there is practically no reserve of labour. The young 
people have gone. The local authorities have, with immense difficulty, 
done a great deal to provide their market towns and villages with water. 
The National Electricity Power and Lighting already covers a large part of 
the county. Unfortunately, there is still in the market towns, the villages 
and in the countryside a great number of houses, which, in their present 
state, although occupied, are really unfit for human habitation. The first 
duty of the authorities should be to provide decent and proper houses for 
their own people. This they recognize. Yet, certainly in the case of one 
‘authority, because of its anxiety to attract a new industry into its town 
and keep it there, it had to give first preference for its new houses to the 
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incoming ‘“key-workers” of the new industry at the expense of the old 
inhabitants. 

-Efforts are still being made, especially through the activity of the Mid- 
Wales Industrial Association, a body financed by five Mid-Wales County 
Councils, to try to persuade industrialists to establish small industry., A 
new one will be started at Machgwilleth in the south-east of the county in 
the next two or three months. It is most earnestly hoped that this will be 
a success. 

There is another problem. Even when an industry has been established 
in our market towns, hitherto it has been the only one there or, maybe, one 
of two or three, all small, employing but a few workmen. Unemployment 
is, of course, an evil wherever it may be; it brings anxiety, pain, suffering, 
and a lowering of the standard of living. When a small industry fails in a 
thickly populated industrial district, and unemployment ensues, there are 
the usual consequences, but the home of the workers need not be broken 
up. The chances are they will find employment in other industries, often 
as convenient to their homes as the old one. 

If an industry is, however, closed down in one of the Montgomeryshire 
market towns, then indeed dire distress faces them. There is no other 
industry. to absorb them. The worker must emigrate to some industrial 
district where employment offers. The family must remain at the old 
home until a new one can be found. We are threatened with this problem 
in Montgomeryshire at this very moment. 

What then is the remedy? 

One hopes that small industries may come and settle in Montgomeryshire. 
At the best they can only come gradually and will in themselves provide 
only here and there a pick-me-up or small tonic. The patient needs a 
much more efficient remedy—a major operation, requiring much investiga- 
tion, planning and the provision of roads, water, houses, factory sites, 
playing grounds, and all that goes to build a modern town of 50,000 or 
60,000 inhabitants. This will, of course, mean expenditure of money far 
beyond anything possible by local government. It must be done by the 
Central Government. 

The population of England and Wales continues to grow. More land 
is needed not only for houses, industrial buildings, offices, schools and 
public buildings, but also for parks and open spaces. 

Much has been done since the War, especially under the Acts of 1943, 
1944 and 1946, and finally under the Town and Country Planning Act 
of 1947. Eight new towns are being built in a ring around London, two 
in County Durham, one in Northumberland. Three new towns are being 
built in Scotland, two of them to help to alleviate the problems of Glasgow 
and the other to meet the needs of the new Fife coalfield. There is one 
in Wales—Cwmbran, Monmouthshire. 

Many more new towns are needed: much more planning is required: 
a survey of all the land from John o’ Groats to Land’s End; from Holyhead 
to Dover, to determine where a new settlement would be of advantage not 
only to those who come to live there and work there, but to the surrounding 
districts and their people. 
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Rightly the ‘Minister of Housing and Local Government: has stated 
definitely that it is his policy to maintain sacrosanct and unbuilt-on that 
vital Health Belt called the Green Belt around our large towns and cities. 

Since our large industrial cities and boroughs are bursting at the seams, 
pressure is being exercised to compel the Minister to give way and to 
allow building on the Green Belts. As in London, workers, both in offices 
and factories, travel long distances to and from their work. In London, 
as is well-known, this journey all too frequently occupies one hour each 
way, often entailing regular strap-hanging. Does this conduce to health 
and good production? They are tired before beginning, and over-tired 
at the end of the day. 

- In Montgomeryshire the County Planning Officer has surveyed an area 
near the centre of the county covering some 4,000 acres. A gradual 
northern land-slope from the Severn Basin towards fringes of upland and 
moorland rises from some 400 ft. contour to some 800 ft. contour. The 
main frontal slope is crossed by a wooded crest of short length. Eastward 
of this crest is a land shelf merged from three compact shallow valleys, 
each shaped like an open fan inclining towards the hills behind. A gently 
contoured slope downward continues to the east, with the major stream 
of the site flowing along it, to join the deeper water-course which lies along 
the eastern boundary. In the valley basin are some 200 acres of land 
suitable for industry and aerodrome. Sheltered on the North by upland 
moor and flanked on the East by wooded hills, the site has a southern 
aspect open to the broad Severn plain, behind which rise foothills and 
plateaux giving shelter from cold winds. The main railways pass the 
site on the south-west as does the main road to the coast and South Wales, 
and northwards and eastwards to England and the North. The water 
supply could be made inexhaustible, for, by blocking the Severn and its 
branch, the Clewedog (only a few miles from the site), there would be 
enough water for the new town, and also enough to supply any need in 
South Wales or the Midlands. In addition to the industrial site, there 
would be six residential areas, each neighbourhood having its own centre 
for primary and secondary schools, local shops, open spaces, children’s 
playing-fields and allotments. Furthermore, the central area would be 
reserved for the main public buildings, principal offices and shops, theatres, 
cinemas and, in time, an educational college. 

Would that Government and Industry would turn their minds towards 
these rural areas! How much healthier would life be, working, living 
and playing in these delightful surroundings! 

The people of Montgomeryshire would benefit immediately. Agriculture 
and horticulture would find a demand quite near to their fields and gardens; 
the young people would still leave their villages, but they would not leave 
Montgomeryshire, for they would establish new homes in the land of their 
fathers, in Powys Paradwys Cymru. 

Plas. Dyffryn, Meifod, Montgomeryshire 
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SAINT-JOHN PERSE 
BERYL GASTER 


HE name of Saint-John Perse suddenly echoed throughout the world 
as that of the writer designated for the 1960 Nobel Literary Award. 
Many of his countrymen had fabricated the story of a lofty and 

distant individual who courted obscurity in order to pursue what they 
termed his art dédaigneux in solitude. Nothing could, in fact, have been, 
further from the truth. In the current Figaro Littéraire, Henri Hoppenot, 
whose friendship dates back to a shared office at the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs in 1914, writes: “L’homme va quitter sa légende pour entrer dans 
Vhistoire’’. 

In 1887 Alexis Léger (the pseudonym only appeared in 1924 when his 
life had become ‘“‘quasi-publique”) was born and lived until the age of 11 
in I’[le-a-Feuille, a little island near to Guadeloupe in the Antilles. His 
earliest teachers were an old officer of Marine, who had a fervent liking 
for Oriental Mathematics, and a priest, an avowed historian, whose dearest 
wish was to make the boy a hellenist. His third instructor, Father Duss, 
a celebrated botanist and a specialist in the flora of the Islands, aroused 
in him a passionate interest in Natural History. 

In 1898 his family settled in Pau and at the Lycée there he met Francis 
Jammes. It was in 1905 that he became acquainted with Claudel, who 
suggested that he should take up a diplomatic career. He continued his 
studies, however, according to his father’s wishes, in Medicine and 
then in Law and Literature at Bordeaux. During this time his companions 
were Jacques Riviére, Alain Fournier, Valéry Larbaud and André Gide. 
Finally, in 1914, he took the required examinations and entered the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs. The subsequent years saw him first as Ambassador 
at Pekin, and later as a delegate to a Limitation of Arms Conference in 
Washington. From 1933 until 1940 he was Secretary to the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs. 

By the Vichy Government’s edict of expulsion he was driven to America 
as an exile, but he very soon accepted a post there as adviser to the 
Library of Congress at Washington. Since then he has devoted himself 
to his literary work and has divided his time between Washington and 
a Villa at the Presqu’ fle de Giens, not far from Hyères. 

To the uninitiated the actual bulk of Saint-John Perse’s writings seems 
astonishingly small—a mere handful of slim volumes, and the last one, 
Chronique, for which the prize was given, the slightest of them all. Yet 
the verse form is always perfect, every line is polished and each word- 
picture and individual word underlying the philosophy so chosen that it 
defies quotation and one could wish to memorize the whole. Of all these 
qualities the imagery is outstanding; it is indeed rich and strange and has 
suffered not only the sea-change which such an island childhood would 
naturally engender, but its wonder lies in the way it transmutes the very 
stuff of Pliny and Linnaeus and Darwin into poetry. 

‘Eloges was written “pour fêter une enfance” and spreads out fan-wise 
the familiar details of daily life. Here again are the nostalgic echoes of 
Vaughan’s Retreat and Wordsworth’s Ode: 
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“Sinon l’enfance qu'y avait-il alors qwil n’y a plus? ... 
The difference is that this poet localizes his own quighoee for us: 
` “A droite 
On rentrait le café, à gauche le manioc” and 
“Ma bonne était métisse et sentait le ricin.” 
` This is an alien world—faces pale and darker and. very dark, tropical 
trees, the tapioca harvest and castor-oil plants, and always the sea. There 
is a more subtle perception, a more intense receptivity—the single- 
mindedness of a child: 
“ces fleurs jaunes tachées-de-noir-pourpre-a-la-base”’ or 
“Je m'éveille songeant au fruit noir de l'Anibe; à des fleurs en 
pacquets sous l’aisselle des feuilles.” 
Alain Bosquet has said of his work: 
“Elle n’explique pas, elle exprime. Elle n'exprime pas, elle impose.” 
Thus when the poet recollects an experience: 
“Je me souviens des pleurs 
d’un jour trop beau dans 

trop d'effroi, dans trop d’effroi!— 

du ciel blanc, 6 silence! qui flambe comme un regard de fièvre.” 

Perse evolved a repetition and a punctuation of his own to convey 
thoughts otherwise too deep for expression. He has, as it were, anchored 
his childhood by his “envoi”: 

‘Or les oncles parlaient bas à ma mère. Ils avaient attaché leur cheval 

à la porte. Et la Maison durait, sous les arbres à plumes.” 

Anabase has for object “le poème de la solitude dans l'action”. It has 
been translated into Swedish, German, Russian, Italian, Spanish, 
Rumanian, Greek and Dutch. It is significant that Mr. T. S. Eliot trans- 
lated -it into English as early as 1930. He saw the poem as “ʻa series of 
images of migration, of conquest of vast spaces in Asiatic. wastes, of 
destruction and foundation of cities and civilizations of any races or 
epochs of the ancient East.” The prefaces of the various translators make 
very interesting reading, and M. Lucien Fabre’s notes in Les Nouvelles 
Littéraires, 1924, give a brilliant exposition of the work. 

“We are not concerned,” he writes, “with the younger Cyrus and the 
Ten Thousand in this Anabasis of Saint-Léger Léger, I should say of St.- 
John Perse, and it has nothing in. common with Xenophon’s Anabasis 
beyond the title. I imagine that the poet has taken the word in its sense 
of ‘military expedition’, wishing to make it clear from the beginning that 
the action takes place in remote regions and in the age of fable. This 
point settled, we see that this is a poem epic and at the same time lyric 
which aims at re-creating the adventurous life of a warrior-prince with 
whom the author identifies himself, the reader feels, at almost every 
moment.” ` i 

Straightway, in the vein of his illustrious predecessors, Perse plunges 
in medias res: 

` “II naissait un poulain sous les feuilles de bronze. Un age mit 
` des bales amères dans nos..mains. Etranger. - Qui. passait. Et voici 
quil est bruit d'autres provincés à mon*gré—’Je vous salue, ma. fille; 
sous le plus grand des arbres de l’annee’.”” 
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Our English translator has given us some superb imagery. There is 
the “child sorrowful as the death of apes—one that had an elder sister of 
great beauty—offered ‘us a quail in a-slipper of rose-coloured satin.” 

Again: “Solitude! the blue egg laid by a-great sea-bird, and the bays 
at morning all littered with gold lemons! —yesterday it was. The bird 
made off.” 

We are drawn back to the original as inevitably as “fe ciel tire son suc 
violet”, for there is something in the sound which will not transpose: 

“ . . Ah! tant d'aisance dans nos voies, ah! tant d’ histoires à l'année, 
et l'Etranger à ses façons par les chemins de toute la terre.” 

A perpetual revision of accepted values is demanded—one with no 
lasting satisfaction. Such is the price of all adventure and of all grandeur. 

Exil, published in 1947, is an extension of the exile which was the 
heritage of a Frenchman born in The Antilles; but that very exile is for 
him now a bitter homeland where his love for France is exalted to a 
brilliant purity. Saint-John Perse says of the poem that it is 

“un poème de léternite de lexil dans la condition humaine.” 

So often he has held the sea-shell to his ear and heard the murmurings 
of all humanity—these verses are at once his cri de coeur and his note of 
warning: 

“Car c'est de l’homme qu’il s'agit, et de son renouement. 

Quelqu’un au monde, n’élevera-t-il la voix? Témoignage pour 
homme... 
Que le Poète se fasse entendre, et qu’il dirige le jugement!” 

As Lady Macbeth, so are we: 

“Toutes les herbes d’ Asie à la semelle blanche du lettré ne sauraient 
nous distraire de cette activité nouvelle; ni un parfum de fraise et d'aube, 
dans la nuit verte des Florides.” 

With his last work already in view he makes this bridge: 

“Nous avions rendez-vous avec la fin d'un âge.” 

And so to Chronique (1960), a meditation on ‘‘le grand âge et la mort”. 

“Grand âge, nous voici. Rendez-vous pris, et de longtemps, avec cette 
heure de grand sens.” 

“Il est temps de brûler nos vieilles coques chargées d’algues. La Croix 
du Sud est sur la Douane; la frégate-aigle a regagné les îles; l’'aigle-harpie 
est dans la jungle, avec le singe et le serpent-devin. Et l’estuaire est 
immense sous la charge du ciel.” 

These very few pages are so weighted with meaning that no word can be 
lost. The poet-philosopher is gathering together the experience and wisdom 
of a lifetime. 

“Et ramenant enfin les pans d’ une plus vaste bure, nous assemblons, 
de haut, tout ce grand fait terrestre.” 

Unflinchingly the truth has to be faced. Past, Present and Future merge 
into one great purpose: 

“Et nos actes s'éloignent dans leurs vergers d'éclairs.” 

“Et nos pensées déjà se lèvent dans la nuit comme les hommes de 
grande tente, avant le jour qui marchent au ciel rouge portant leur selle 
sur l'épaule gauche.” 

“Grand âge, nous voici, Prenez mesure sü coeur d'homme.” 
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ENTER THE AUSTRALIANS 

P. M. T. SHELDON-WILLIAMS 
During the past three years there has been a new feature on the 
London cultural scene—Australia. Manifesting itself in various 


ways, the Australian vision has edged itself into Britain, but never 
so violently as in 1960, and with the promise of more to come. 


TARTING with the expatriates and: now with visits from those whose 
homes are still in Australia, Britain is experiencing a cultural invasion 
whose impact and future influence still remain to be properly assessed. 

Summer of the Seventeenth Doll, beginning as an oddity, ended up as a 
smash hit with Hollywood’s blessing. Ray Lawler, the playwright, is now 
a figure on the world scene. Novels like Patrick White’s Voss and those 
by Robert Close, notably Love Me Sailor (which earned him a stint in 
gaol in Australia) and Eliza Callaghan, have arrived on an even more 
popular level—paper backs—and are the subject of film negotiations. ` His 
latest, Hooves of Brass, not yet published, promises to make a considerable 
stir. 

But these are straightforward successes, easily acceptable, without com- 
plications: Their language, even with the genuine.accent, is our common 
heritage. As with the great Australian pianists, the singers, and dancers 
like Robert Helpman (an architect of the British School of Ballet), and 
the actors, they claim our applause by their expertise, and we are suitably 
impressed. The case of the Australian painters is very different and may 
be of greater significance. 

Discounting Drysdale and Dobell, who, culturally speaking, belong to 
another generation, the first painter to make his presence felt as an 
Australian in the United Kingdom was Sidney Nolan. A persuasive self- 
publicist, Nolan awakened interest among British critics, not only with 
his gentle lyricism but also with his subject matter. Latching on to the 
early folk heroes like the outlaw Ned Kelly, he turned his canvases into 
modern case histories of nineteenth century bushrangers and other eccentric 
individualists. Working in a thin, polished Ripolin (reminiscent of oleo- 
graphs from the 90’s), Nolan evoked an almost uncharted period of time 
from his own country that to a stranger’s eyes had an immediate and 
undeniable fascination. Rightly, to the-discerning, he stood out as an 
artist of charm. 

One painter does not make an Australian summer. Shortly after Nolan’s 
début, Albert Tucker came to Britain fresh from eight years of painting 
and exhibiting in Europe. Nolan and Tucker both come from Melbourne 
—no coincidence, as we propose to show. Tucker also uses the bad men 
and their oppressors in his pictures—but what a difference! The beguiling, 
lilting approach of Nolan is exchanged for a stark, almost forbidding 
treatment of subject and paint. This—we are led to. believe—is the 
authentic Australia. Terrain of unearthly antiquity (Tucker calls many of 
them “Lunar Landscapes”) climbs to vertical mountain horizons or unrolls 
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in borderless deserts; great fissures stand out like wounds in the rock or 
form the broken scabs of dead craters. Some canvases are like tapestries 
of sand, the paint’s surface worked and reworked in real sand and grit. 
Even the pigment is mixed from new materials. To give a harder and 
more permanent impasto, Tucker uses polyvinyl acetate emulsion which 
hardens to a granite finish. . 

His people are a piece with the landscapes. Their gnarled and craggy 
faces (no women) look out in stern determination at the hostile country. 
On the run, or about their lawful occasions, these men are pioneers in a 
life and death struggle with their environment, their only baggage, the 
bare necessities of living, a rifle and ammunition pouches. Under their 
battered “cabbage-tree” hats, their features are ravaged by the same scars 
and pockmarks which abound in their background deserts. 

. There was still one more of the Melbourne trio to make his appearance 
in London—Arthur Boyd. He did not arrive until this year, and by that 
time a number of developments had taken place. 

Both Nolan and Tucker left Britain for the United States, where their 
paintings achieved success. Tucker, particularly, was well received by 
American critics—two large pictures of his were bought by the Museum of 
Modern Art and another by the Guggenheim Foundation. 

Before reviewing the present situation and its implications, it is worth 
having a look at the Melbourne figurative painters. Boyd, Nolan and 
Tucker all grew up together in the suburbs of the city. All are now in 
their forties. Together they were members of the Contemporary Art 
Society of Australia, of which Tucker was President for several years. 
Each played a part in the movement “The Angry Penguins”, which pub- 
lished its own magazine. And in one way or another each established 
contact with John Reed, the millionaire art patron, now Director of 
Melbourne’s Museum of Modern Art of Australia. 

There can be no doubt that these three painters in these early days 
each at one stage believed he was transmitting the true Australia through 
his observation and imagination. Australia at that time was all they 
knew—except for what. they could glean from the museums in their home 
country and the illustrations and reproductions in books from overseas. 
Together and individually they sought to recreate in paint the reality of 
Australia. They were not alone in this project, and it will only be a 
matter of time before paintings by Robert Dickerson, Charles Blackman, 
John Perceval, Clifford Pugh, David Boyd and others of the Melbourne 
Group are shewn in Britain. 

What all these artists saw and what they tried to synthesise was the 
animus of a twentieth century culture grafted onto a prehistoric landscape, 
a land of paradox rich with exotic birds, a vanisldng stone-age people, and 
proliferating marsupials, that had got lost up a cul-de-sac of evolution. A 
country with its own gold rush tradition, the land of remittance men, the 
ticket-of-leave boys, the descendants of warders and transportees and the 
big waves of free immigrants, today booming on wool and with a mineral 
potential unequalled in any part of the globe, a continent where Prospectors 
still go off on amateur safari in search of gold and moonstones, and where 
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pioneers and explorers are drawing a new mapas the great hinterland 
becomes opened up with each succeeding year. It was to try to convey 
something of the polyglot atmosphere and inheritance that led the 
Melbourne figurative artists in the forties of this century to create a modern 
Australian style. They followed—at a distance—Roland Wakelin in Sydney 
and George Bell, Arnold Shore, William Frater and Adrian Lawler who 
had brought the Australian school of impressionism to an end with a 
reassessment of Cézanne, Modigliani and the Post-Impressionists a decade 
before. 

The most vivid influence upon the modern Australian painters of the 
forties came, curiously enough, from Germany and the Lowlands. This 
bizarre and tortured manner was introduced by Albert Tucker, whose 
early work is heavily indebted to Beckmann, Ensor, Kokoschka and others 
in the Nordic tradition. Much of Melbourne painting today, and certainly 
when “The Angry Penguins” was a going concern, was strongly affected 
by the 1920 German expressionists. It was almost as if the cultural message 
had gone into reverse. Just as Pechstein yearned for the South Seas, and 
Klee and August Macke sought escape from the Vaterland in Morocco, 
as Emil Nolde dramatized the masks of Negro sculpture and New Guinea, 
so the painters of Melbourne were excited by reproductions of the work 
of these Europeans seeking inspiration 20 years before in Africa and the 
Pacific. 

Not unnaturally, the results of this enthusiasm were very different from 
the original source material. Not only were they transmuted by distance 
(in time and space), but they were subject to an obviously different 
environment with an historic background completely at variance. Again, 
even the best reproductions are no substitutes for the real thing. The 
influence which the most thoroughgoing Melbourne expressionists were 
sucking in was, at second hand, paper copies of the original. That they 
fashioned something of their own out of this slender contact was fortuitous 
in the extreme. Comparison with their masters yields peculiar results. 

With the best of them, this flirtation with the German and Nederland 
school was shortlived. It was as if, like the duckbilled platypus and the 
wallaby, they had lost track of the mainstream of Western evolution and 
developed a hybrid culture “sport” of their own. Their unquestionably 
European roots had caught in an alien soil and, nurtured by it, blossomed 
into unforseeable flower. The distinctive Australian flavour varies from 
painter to painter, but where it is strongest probably lies this new country’s 
greatest hope for a healthy cultural future. 

What happens next is inextricably mixed up in Art politics. Of the three 
artists whose work has been seen in London this summer, Nolan has 
received a succés d’estime with his Leda and the Swan series (eminently 
lacking in all reference to his homeland), Tucker has given his work a yet 
more uncontradictable Australian content, but Boyd—the newcomer—is 
the most typical in terms of what is being painted in Melbourne now. 
The question which arises is whether the world as a whole cares or can 
be made to care for this kind of painting. Forty years ago German 
expressionism, on which Boyd’ and many of the other Melbourne painters 
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have dined so heavily, made very little impact-on Britain, France and 
Italy, although some enthusiasm was aroused in the United States. It has 
taken nearly 40 years for this kind of modern art to make any headway 
in the United Kingdom, and even today only a few names—Klee, 
Kokoschka, Franz Marc, Beckmann perhaps—mean anything to most 
English collectors. 

Arthur Boyd will be holding a retrospective exhibition at the LCC's 
Whitechapel Gallery in 1962. This decision was taken following a meeting 
between the painter and the Gallery’s Director, Bryan Robertson. Such 
an exhibition is an honour and an important step in any painter’s career. 
Robertson thought highly of Boyd’s work; he wrote the introduction to 
the catalogue of his London exhibition and he twice rose to voice his 
. support for his protégé over the BBC (in The Critics and Comment). 

This information is relevant in view of Robertson’s visit to Australia 
this year, where he met John Reed. These two must clearly have realized 
during the short time they spent together that they had strong mutual 
interests. In sum, these amount to a determination to create a new deviation 
in public taste. 

For some while now the art world has been marking time while the 
action painters and tachistes try to contrive some method of escape from 
the desperate trap which they themselves contrived—just as the original 
abstract painters found themselves caught in an arid blind alley of utter 
non-objectivity. Interested parties have been looking eagerly to see how 
modern art will develop next. The fact that action painting was given 
direction in Britain by the important American exhibition at the Tate 
a few years ago has given those who yearn for change an anti-American 
bias. Work on the Continent seems sterile, nothing new appears likely to 
emerge from Britain. But Australia ... Here might be the answer. 
A new school of painting . . . from within thé Commonwealth. 

Robertson’s espousal of Boyd in this context was perhaps a trial run for 
the next Australians to come to London. While in Melbourne he and John 
Reed were able to plan a group exhibition of the “young” Australians 
to be mounted at the Whitechapel Gallery in 1961. Many of the 
contributors will be the artists Reed has been encouraging and shewing 
patronage in the period since the two expatriates left the nest a dozen 
or more years ago. Twelve years is not so long in the history of painting, 
but in this short space a recognizable style has grown up in Australia 
whose exponents can readily be traced through a cerebral ingrown tradition 
to an early painting of Tucker’s The Vaudevillean. The picture used to 
hang (on loan from the Reed Collection) in the café of Georges Mora 
in Melbourne, where the painters of the Contemporary Art Society of 
Australia met. The Vaudevillean was a resynthesis of the work and style 
of Max Beckmann. In an Australia starved on the genuine expressionists, 
this counterfeit Beckmann had an overwhelming influence on the young 
men—Blackman, Dickerson, and to a lesser extent Arthur Boyd (reacting 
at one remove from Dickerson). From this single picture flows a whole 


school of painting, a group whose work is going to be put on view this 
year at the Whitechapel Gallery. . 
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HERE are three drawbacks to what I have here to say. The first 
is that Mr. Macmillan, not so much in a private press talk (or “non- 
existent interview”), so much criticized by Lord Lambton as in the 

House of Commons, has stated in substance so much of what is the 
argument here that it may seem to be an impertinence for anybody else 
to urge it. For that matter, when Mr. Hugh Gaitskell signed, some while 
ago, a letter to The Times, to rally support for the society called The 
Friends of Atlantic Union, he may reasonably seem to have put himself in 
the same camp. The remaining two drawbacks are that the present 
argument is sure to be bitterly attacked by the extreme Right, of Lord 
Lambton and that distinguished Canadian who visits our shores to tell 
us what to do, Lord Beaverbrook; and by the fréres ennemis of the extreme 
Left, Messrs. Michael Foot, Sidney Silverman, Ian Mikado, Tom Driberg 
and all. However, it is a sound rule in politics that nothing is more 
dangerous than policies having the joint support of the two extremes; and, 
further, that when a theme is attacked with passion from opposite sides it 
is probably about sound and that of sensible men, who display the three 
high political virtues of judgement, humour and loyalty. 

To begin with, it must be stressed that the Prime Minister committed 
himself to no such revolutionary proposition of political mergence or even 
of federal union as Lord Lambton seemed, in his contribution to the 
Beaverbrook Press, to suggest. Similarly, if we read Sir Winston Churchill’s 
speech at Fulton or even his more emphatic speech before the Virginia 
Legislature, it is couched in more general terms than has been supposed 
in some quarters—although this is not to suggest that his startling proposal 
of an Anglo-French political union, in 1941, was not entirely genuine or 
sincere. Patently what can be done at the high furnace temperature of 
wartime is not (perhaps unfortunately) practicable with public opinion 
in peace and with its sense of urgency dulled. We may yet grant that the 
quite remarkable construction of Messrs. Schuman, Adenauer and de 
Gasperi, not unheralded by Sir Winston, of organization of the Common 
Market is a startling instance to the contrary. From his answer to 
questioning in the House of Commons (December 1, 5 and 6, 1960) what 
becomes clear is that Prime Minister Macmillan was ready to argue—and 
has, very informally, so told press-men—that a condition for political 
survival in any recognizable form over the next 20 years was such a close 
Atlantic co-operation, including Anglo-American co-operation, that it 
could, not inappropriately, be described as a form of integration or 
mergence or what this writer, in terms of political interchange of plans 
and personnel, has called “organic consultation” and union. 

The word “mergence” has aroused unnecessary alarm—perhaps sincere 
in quarters that would prefer an Anglo-Russian merger—just as Viscount 
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Montgomery’s crusading call for “a pooling of sovereignty” aroused distress 
among those who think that the forms of national state sovereignty shaped 
at the Peace of Westphalia, three centuries ago, should be regarded as 
essential, static and eternal. If an engineer, in planning, adopted the 
same stereotypes, we could expect that his engines, under new and different 
conditions of functioning, would explode—nor should we probably be 
disappointed. The times are grave and will not wait for the mental 
reconstruction of those out of touch with contemporary thinking. How- 
ever, it may be asked: Is not the policy, nationalist, proud and independent, 
of M. de Gaulle, the modern and right one? The policy of France, like 
the motto of Paris, is Fluctuat nec mergitur. Maybe a critic would say 
that Gaullist policy fluctuates too little—is too rigid for safety—but at 
least it is not submerged in some humiliating union, along with Hawaii, 
as a fifty-first State. The reply is that all this is adolescent talk—or the 
more irresponsible and culpable talk of journalists, stirring trouble— 
emotionally conjuring up a bogey without substance. Nobody proposes 
anything of the kind. Even, be it added, the federal unionists at their 
most doctrinaire were never so imbecile as to equate the British Common- 
wealth with Nevada. Nor is admission of some kind of world government 
as a great horizon goal, at present impracticable, if conjoined with very 
serious technical study of present stages in regional approach, a theme in 
the least doctrinaire. The present writer, at least, knows of no more solid 
or scientific politics: it is good engineering and bridge-building. 

It is well to note just what the Prime Minister did say. Formal press 
interview there was none; and the excited talk about it was about a phantom 
of heated imaginations. In his Press Conference in Rome of November 23, 
commenting on press statements that he had predicted the eventual unifica- 
tion or “‘merger” of Great Britain and the United States, the Prime Minister 
said: “I firmly believe that, unless all the various groups of nations who 
hold the same faith, who wish to see the survival of what is called our 
way of life, work more and more closely together in every field, political, 
economic and, where possible, in defence, I think that in this long struggle 
we shall not be successful . . . those who hold the same belief must get 
closer and closer together, and not allow themselves to be divided by 
the animosities or the memories of past disputes and struggles.” 


I 

It is interesting that, in the above statement, the Prime Minister seemed 
to introduce military defence almost as an after-thought and with 
qualification. The NATO Alliance is a fact. He may have felt that the 
need for it was self-evident and did not require comment. NATO, how- 
ever, is primarily a military fact and, moreover, a local or regional one— 
which has, indeed, the odd topographical consequence that Turkey is 
found to be in the North Atlantic area. Under its constitution the British 
Commonwealth is broken apart and Australia and New Zealand, in ANZ.O 
with the United States, cannot belong to it. There is indeed a clause in 
the Charter under which it is indicated that the organization has functions 
within the informational and cultural fields, including the presentation 
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of “the Western pattern”. It is a field in which ex-President Eisenhower 
expressed himself to this writer as “‘fanatically interested”. It is not, 
however, a field of which is can be honestly said that USIA (hampered 
indeed by Congressional meanness about funds) has been an unqualified 
success, least of all in organizing a presentation wider than the American. 
As to NATO, the relevant clause, above mentioned, has scarcely been 
operated. Only in 1961 does one find that an Atlantic Institute for this 
purpose, approved by the London NATO Conference of 1959, has been 
set up, provisionally in Milan. From the nature of the case, the function 
is not one that can be performed under the UN Assembly or Security 
Council or by UNESCO. Such matters as the Congo fall rather within their 
ambit. The time may, of course, yet come when the United Nations will 
be able to exercise what President Kennedy, in his Inaugural Address, 
called “an absolute power” to control all weapons. “What is then to be 
done?” (to quote Lenin). Whither do we go? 

It may reasonably be said that what the British should attend to is the 
drawing closer together of what used to be called the British Empire or Com- 
monwealth, with emphasis upon Free Trade and upon its historical pattern 
of life. Some of the economic arguments here, in terms of Commonwealth 
trade, re-discussed at the time of the Mont Tremblant Conference, have 
been stated in an earlier article. Cecil Rhodes thought along these lines 
and many of the visions of Rhodes still are stimulating. So, at one time, 
thought Jan Smuts—although his attitude possibly produced in South 
Africa the unhappy reaction we see today. Mr. John Diefenbaker, if he 
was not actually elected on a gesture promising a large transference of 
trade from the USA to Britain, nevertheless made this part of his successful 
Election Campaign. Nevertheless, the plan as originally visualized by Lord 
Beaverbrook is simply not practicable; and the attitude of Lord Beaver- 
brook’s fellow Canadians, so deeply tied in with American trade and 
finance, is a reason why this is so. Mr. Peter Thorneycroft’s rather casual 
proposal of Commonwealth Free Trade at Mont Tremblant seemed ‘to 
Ontario little less than a bomb-shell. Politically, indeed, and culturally 
Canadians may demand—rather like some of the Scots in romantic senti- 
ment, and perhaps excessively—an assertive independence from the States. 
But the consequence of this is a rather self-conscious nationalist sentiment, 
bubbling up in “the flag question” and the like, which has an effect 
centrifugal more than centripetal on the Commonwealth. 

The Commonwealth then, legally sui generis, however much it may 
be as desirable as Mr. Nehru says it is, and however excellent an example— 
as we shall see—of good political relations, does not answer our problem. 
It is in transition, although not so painfully so as the more artificial 
Communauté francais. Nevertheless it remains a fact, and an economic fact 
which prevents easy adhesion to the European Common Market—although 
perhaps more emphasis is placed upon this in Westminster than in Ottawa 
or Canberra. 

There remains the route of United Europe, of which the admitted 
tendency, although not the present accomplishment, is a merger. I always 
recall with pleasure, as a good European, that, not only did I have the 
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honour of writing for the Polish Government-in-Exile a pamphlet on this 
theme, but of being an NEI delegate to the organization of The Hague 
European Conference. This route does not, of course, at all mean—it 
would, for example, be entirely contrary to the spirit of General de Gaulle— 
the extinction as entities of the constituent nations of Europe; but it does 
mean, in the long run, a species of confederation in which a very sub- 
stantial measure of economic power lies, and will increasingly lie, in the 
organs of the confederacy. A hopeful British expectancy that nothing 
serious would happen with this doubtless noble experiment has been found 
to be itself the illusion. Even politically advance will probably be made, 
commending itself to General de Gaulle provided only that France herself 
leads it. 

Although to many enthusiasts the merger of Britain in Europe seems 
only logical, and they dream of it as inevitable, the objections are solid 
and the proposal itself may be unnecessary—without yet damaging what 
indeed is one of the finest adventures in creative politics which we have 
seen in this century, in defiance of ancient traditions of enmity and of 
inveterate addiction to local pride of sovereignty. The Commonwealth 
objection apart—and this is politically weighty in prestige and cash—a 
main objection to Anglo-European fusion is that it can readily spell a 
reduction in the standard of living of the British pattern of the English- 
speaking world, although not, of course, of the Australian, Canadian and 
American. Admittedly, as Mr. Alfred Robins has pointed out, with a 
greatly expanding economy the standard of high living of all can benefit, 
although Continental Europe would do so more remarkably. It cannot 
indeed be said that the so-called “Grand Design”, which offered a fine 
name for a poor performance, promises anything much better. Rather, 
another course has to be taken. 

The Franco-German entente (still ill-comprehended among the more 
emotional in Britain) is basic for the stability of Europe—two civil wars 
in Europe have been enough—but already Dr. Adenauer is looking beyond 
Europe to the Anglo-Saxon Powers to save him from French hauteur. 
French politicians, even if they are not sorry to see the Anglo-Saxons out 
of Europe, have always been willing to recognize—even in the days when 
they wanted Britain in—what were the peculiar difficulties of the Common- 
wealth. The appropriate answer, on every count, is not to slow down the 
dynamism of European Union, but to seek to place the whole within an 
effective wider framework, embracing Western Europe, the Common- 
wealth and the Americas. (I say “the Americas”, perhaps in an outer ring, 
because I don’t think that Washington would agree to less, any more than 
Britain would desire to exclude India.) This involves an “‘organic union”, 
if by this is meant a habit of confederate co-operation or a Commonwealth 
model, to which policy and institutions can be progressively adapted. The 
power focus may well be in the Washington-Ottawa-Westminster triangle— 
but this is another, if not negligible, story. It is easier to describe thé 
nucleus than to define the perimeter. 

‘In’ 1941 Wendell Willkie, one of the most respected of Republican 
Presidential . candidates (who got more votes, even if he lost, than did 
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Mr. Truman even if he won), with his eyes fixed on the distant horizon 
of “One World”, powerfully advocated what he called a social and 
economic union of the United States and the British Commonwealth.* 
The terms are important since the Prime Minister, Mr. Harold Macmillan,- 
has quite rightly said (Hansard, Dec. 6, 1960) that he does not believe 
in an Atlantic Union construed as consisting only of the large United. 
States and the island, with one-third of its population, of Great Britain. 
Patently, the Commonwealth can never be excluded. Some of those who 
first used this phrase (including myself), and specifically Walter Lippmann 
in 1944, never meant this. Today, with the enmity of Paris and Berlin. 
laid to rest, Western Europe must also be included in the wider frame. 
Nor perhaps was Willkie’s term “economic union” entirely happy. Rather 
it is the slow evolution of a regional fusion, aspiring to the whole free 
world but moving by practicable stages of sentimental strength, cultural, 
economic and even, in some confederate fashion, political, which has to be 
visualized. Perhaps we can scarcely put the issue better than did the 
Premier. “I believe that Europe, the United Kingdom, the Commonwealth 
and United States should, in monetary matters, economic matters and 
defence matters and all their general policy work towards an ever-closer 
union . . . we should always have our eyes upon its ultimate attainment.” 
As the Premier concluded, “I am not ashamed of it and I think it com- 
mands a certain measure of support on all sides of the House.” 


m i 

Of recent years it has been customary to say, in the words of the Warden 
of New. College, Sir William Hayter (Observer, January 15), recently 
echoed by Mr. William Clark, when broadcasting, that 1945 “was the end 
of Great Britain as a Great Power”—‘‘the Death-bed of the Big Three’ 
Although both are guiltless, their words may by error only too much 
encourage a defeatist so-called “realism” which has been very current. It- 
is a view from which I sharply dissent. I know that, when military leader- 
ship is lost, men begin to talk of “moral leadership” —something even more 
offensive to outsiders, because more presumptuous. This is not what I 
mean here, China and India were always more populous and extensive 
than any European Power, even Rome herself. But a great Power, as 
was shown in the days of Elizabeth I, and of the great ages of Venice, 
Portugal and Holland, without quoting Athens or Carthage, is made by 
policy and perspective. The issue is one of what the history of the times 
demands; and of who can fulfil the demand. 

Charles de Gaulle has made France great again. Nevertheless, the rôle 
of France, except perhaps as the unifier of Europe, is necessarily limited. 
The rôle of England is not so limited. Grandeur consists in seeing what 
great historic work can be undertaken, and then with resolution under- 
taking it. Much nonsense has been talked about Canada being “the 
* The story of this advocacy will be found set out in my Atlantic Community, 

Macmillan, Toronto, 1959. The present writer acted by invitation very briefly as 

a species of .“back-room boy” to Mr. Willkie in his Election campaign. As to my 


discussion of “organic consultation”, today urged in terms of economics and 
weapons, the reader is referred to Walter Lippmann’s US War Aims, 1944, 
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buckle” between Britain and the United States (indeed her far older 
colonies). The analogy is false. But Britain does happen not only to be 
the focal centre of the greatest of world languages. She also is quite 
precisely the buckle between Europe and North America. This certainly 
does not mean—peace be to the shade of Lafayette—that Americans cannot 
understand France or Europe save through Westminster interpretations. 
It does mean that, as the Germans have recognized from Bismarck to 
Hitler, there is a quite peculiar Anglo-Canadian-American relationship— 
and an Irish one—; a sharing (to quote President Kennedy) of “‘spiritual and 
cultural origins”. The faint-hearted are blind to it. But it is on the record 
as an immense historic fact, of crucial political significance. It should be 
emphasized; not played down by scepticism or (more frequently) by an 
ignoble jealousy or by the snobbishness of superior persons or the resent- 
ment of local patriots with ill-proportioned memories. This does not 
interfere with the universal rôle in international affairs of all countries 
of ‘this comity; it does make them in power more ‘effective. 

The continuing greatness—and, I would affirm, the increasing, not 
decreasing grandeur—of England, passing beyond the union of Great 
Britain and of the Commonwealth, consists in recognizing in policy this 
rôle, which her accumulated experience but, even more, her actual history 
indicates. It lies in evoking in the United States—an old country, no 
longer so seized as some others by the hot fever of new and centrifugal 
nationalism—a reciprocal recognition of the common destiny of both, which 
lies in contributing, in loyal co-operation and “‘interdependence” with a 
slowly uniting Europe (of which Britain, unlike America, in one sense is 
part), towards the founding and confirming of what, in a great American’s 
phrase was called “a wider union”, a true land of hope and glory. This 
is-a union dedicated to the ensuring of peace and the safeguarding of 
human rights and freedom in terms of which, to quote President Kennedy, 
“there is little we cannot do”. Territorial inflation without policy does 
not make a great Power, nor does narrow, picayune, and mean attention 
to what small men call “national interest”. If this task, carried through 
with courage, does not make a Great Power, nothing does. 


Continued from Page 11I9—BILAINKIN— 

Never in the history of Man, surely, has a new President faced so many 
horrifying possibilities, desperate problems. But President Kennedy has 
more zest than any to turn crisis into unforgettable opportunity, and noble 
achievement. The world salutes its youngest leader with confidence in the 
trembling Year of Destiny, 1961. 


George Bilainkin contributed signed “Sunday Mercury” leaders on foreign affairs 
at the age of 17. At 26, in Malaya, he edited a 16-page daily and served as “Times” 
Correspondent. His book forecasting Hitlers attack via Danzig sold, in March, 
1934, 450 copies, and, by June, 1939, 25,000. Has interviewed Salazar twice, 
Kishi, De Gaulle, Ibn Saud, Abdul Azzizz, Peron, Lupescu, Horthy, Umberto, 
Tito (biography, 1950), Haakon, Kubitchek, Grand Mufti, Attlee. Now writing 
14th book, “Asia Resurgent’, on lecture-tour, 50,000 miles, 11 states, six months. 
Likes caviare, monasteries; dislikes cats. Never appeared on TV. Shangri-la: Swiss 
Alps village (400 pop.). 
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THE PREMISES OF SOVIET FOREIGN POLICY 
PAT SLOAN 


OVIET policy was once described by Winston Churchill as “a mystery, 
wrapped in an enigma”. Today it is described by Mr. Carroll of the 
Daily Telegraph, echoed by Sir Richard Maconachie in the 

CONTEMPORARY REVIEW last November, as a “conundrum”. What is 
this mystery, enigma, conundrum? 

In the present article an attempt will be made to answer this question. 
For, unless we understand the motive forces of Soviet policy, we may land 
in nuclear disaster. To do this consciously, knowing the issues at stake, 
is one thing. It is a conscious act, like suicide. But to do it merely 
because the policy of another State has been misunderstood would be an 
even greater disaster to the Nation, a sort of national death by misadven- 
ture. The present writer would prefer for Britain neither death by suicide 
nor by misadventure, and believes that our national survival, and peace in 
general, are possible. 

First, I shall try to show how Soviet actions and policies are misrepre- 
sented. I shall then try to summarize the essence of Soviet foreign policy 
as it is. 

Mr. Khrushchev’s activities last autumn at the UN Assembly are a case 
in point. The main content of his contributions was very inadequately 
conveyed to the British public. Instead, we read lurid accounts of alleged 
misbehaviour. 

For example, he twice interrupted our Prime Minister. But why? 

On the first occasion Mr. Macmillan had in sympathetic tone said. he 
understood the Soviet Government’s objection to inspection. Why should 
Mr. K. then have behaved in such an unfriendly fashion? For the simple 
reason that, only three days before, he had placed before the Assembly 
his own most detailed proposals for a system of control pari passu with 
disarmament. By graciously treating these proposals as non-existent Mr. 
Macmillan was politely insulting Mr. K. and thus provoked an interruption. 

The second point was the U-2 flight. The tactic of the West had been to 
portray Mr. K. as making a mountain out of a molehill, and on this basis 
won a majority in the Assembly. But if anyone still has doubts as to 
Mr. K.’s justification for persistently raising the issue, let him read Reader’s 
Digest of October, 1960, in which an article prepared ‘‘with the co-operation 
of the US Air Department” boasts of dozens of such illegal flights and 
describes the USSR as an “‘enemy”’ country. 

As regards the manner of Mr. K.’s interruptions, an Observer corres- 
pondent wrote that “from the Assembly gallery Mr. Khrushchev’s inter- 
ruptions appeared neither angry nor as important a part of the debate as 
television and other reports made them seem.’ 

A second example was the alleged “threat” of Khrushchev in his last 
Assembly speech that Britain would be smashed on the first day of war. 


The full story. is as follows: 5 
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Mr. K. had just concluded a conciliatory sentence, saying that “if the 
Western Powers show goodwill we shall eagerly study and make use of all 
the proposals submitted in order to work out a solution which would be 
directed towards safeguarding general and complete disarmament under 
international control”, when a British representative interrupted on a point 
of order, only to be overruled by the President. It was then that Mr. K. 
continued, saying that such interruptions came from ‘“‘merchants in blood” 
who are not perturbed “that the threat of disastrous thermonuclear war 
hangs over mankind . .. If a war broke out they would undoubtedly 
cease to exist because Britain, which is often called in the West an 
unsinkable aircraft carrier, would cease to exist on the first day of the 
war.” And he then went straight on, in the next sentence, to add: “One 
has only to visualize the meaning of nuclear war to understand that it is 
imperative to do everything to avert it.” 

There is little doubt that if the incident had been reported in its full 
context there would have been at least as much indignation in this country 
against the Foreign Office interrupter as against Mr. K.’s rejoinder. 

My third example is taken from Sir Richard Maconachie’s article last 
November when he accused the USSR of “double talk” and “double 
think” on the basis of a Times quotation from Pravda asserting that 
“peaceful coexistence” was “another form of class struggle” that “eroded 
and weakened the capitalist system”, a phrase Sir Richard twice repeated 
in this article. 

The passage in question occurred in an article defending a Soviet policy 
of peace against Left-wing critics who said this strengthened the capitalist 
system, a point in no way made clear by The Times. To these critics the 
writer replied that the policy of peaceful co-existence was “‘the highest form 
of class struggle” because it is “the struggle for the peoples themselves 
to see which system is better, which system ensures the more rapid 
development of the productive forces and displays the most care for man.” 
Thus, he sees peaceful coexistence as a peaceful competition between the 
two social systems, and, of course, as a Soviet writer, sees the Socialist 
countries as the future winners. 

Exactly the same point was made in the Statement of 81 Communist 
Parties issued after last November’s discussions. The choice, says the 
statement, is between ‘“‘peaceful coexistence of countries with different 
systems or destructive war . . . The policy of peaceful coexistence meets 
the basic interests of all peoples, of all who want no cruel wars and seek 
durable peace . . . Peace is a loyal ally of socialism, for time is working 
for socialism and against capitalism ... Peaceful coexistence of states 
does not imply renunciation of the class struggle as the revisionists claim,” 
since in peacetime ‘favourable opportunities are provided for the develop- 
ment of the class struggle in the capitalist countries and the national 
liberation movement.” Incidentally, this does not necessarily imply bloody 
revolution, since the Statement also declares that, “given a united working 
class and popular front or other workable forms of agreement and political 
co-operation between different parties and public organizations it is possible 
to unite a majority of the people, win state power without civil war, and 
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ensure the transfer of the basic means of production to the hands of the 
people.” 

Thus, while one may or may not like this Communist programme, which 
explicitly chooses the path of international peace rather than world war, 
and peaceful political change rather than civil war, its honesty should 
be recognized rather than dismissing it with Orwellian accusations of 
“double think”. 

These three examples are all a warning not to judge Soviet policy 
by castrated press quotations. I do not suggest that in the past the Soviet 
press has not been guilty of similar distortions, though always less than 
alleged in the West, and much less now than formerly. But the essential 
point for us in Britain is to know what the Russians are really saying, 
and not to accept garbled accounts that turn consistent arguments into 
mysteries and enigmas. 

- Let us now turn to Soviet policy as it is, whether palatable or not 
depends on our point of view. It is based on the following premises: 

(1) That a socialist country, by its nature, has everything to gain from 
. peace, since its planned economy can provide in peacetime full employ- 
ment and rising living standards, while there are no vested interests which 
profit from arms production (or even workers who see possible disarmament 
as synonymous with unemployment). 

It is equally believed that under capitalism, where profits are made 
from armaments, very powerful forces are working against disarmament. 
According to Marx, Engels, Lenin and Stalin these forces were strong 
enough to make war “‘inevitable” so long as capitalism lasts. But this 
thesis was officially abandoned by the Soviet Communist Party in 1956 
on the ground that today “war is not fatalistically inevitable” any longer, 
because of the strength of the socialist countries, the existence of countries 
representing hundreds of millions of people “which are actively working 
to prevent war’’, and because of the strength of the peace movement on 
a world scale. Whatever seemed to be the future outlook in 1918 or 
even 1953, today it is optimistic on the prospects of peace. 

(2) That the socialist and communist social system will ultimately be 
adopted in its main essentials by other countries and that Soviet peacetime 
progress will become so impressive that, sooner or later, and without 
war, it will inspire other peoples to follow suit. 

In earlier Marxist formulations, revolution and the “smashing” of the 
old state machine was usually assumed to imply armed revolt. But already 
at the Seventh (and last) Congress of the Communist International in 1935, 
inspired by events in Spain and France, it was recognized that a democratic, 
non-violent, transition to socialism might be possible through a Popular 
Front. And both the Twentieth Congress of the Soviet Communist Party 
and the 81 parties in November last year adhere to this view. In countries, 
of course, where no peaceful democratic doors are open, as under Franco’s 
dictatorship or as was the case in Batista’s Cuba, a revolutionary over- 
throw may still be necessary, but its violence may be very much limited. 

It is generally assumed in the USSR that the economic prospect of 
surpassing the USA by 1970, ih production per head and living standards, 
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is a realistic one. And even this, says Khrushchev, is but a “halfway house” 
to full Communism. Hence the repeated appeals, formulated on the lines 
of Khrushchev’s words to the Twenty-first Party Congress in 1959 as 
follows: “We offer the capitalist countries peaceful competition, and our 
offer goes beyond the period of the Seven Year Plan. We are drawing up 
a long-term development plan covering 15 years. This plan, too, is based 
on peaceful development and peaceful economic competition.” 

(3) Since, in the Soviet view, there will always be threats to peace 
so long as capitalism and imperialism exist without all-round disarmament, 
the USSR will continue to preserve armed forces as long as other countries 
do so. And there have always been limits beyond which it would not 
allow war bases to be prepared just outside its frontiers. Finland and the 
Baltic States in 1939 and Hungary in 1956 are cases in point. The threat 
of retaliation against countries which Jet themselves be used as bases for 
illegal American flights over Soviet territory is in line with this policy. 

But, at the same time, since disarmament would be an unmitigated 
advantage in the USSR, we have a stream of concrete Soviet proposals, 
coupling disarmament with inspection. The latest formula, which William 
Yates, Conservative MP, has suggested we accept, is that “if the West 
accepts the Soviet disarmament proposals, the USSR will accept the West’s 
proposals for control.” 

Another aspect of Soviet disarmament proposals is the repeated 
suggestion that all countries withdraw their troops from the territories 
of others, and the undertaking that if this proposal were accepted Soviet 
troops would be completely withdrawn from countries such as Hungary. 

(4) It should never be forgotten that from 1918 to 1921 and 1941 to 
1945 the USSR has twice been the victim of massive intervention and 
invasion, and has always expressed sympathy for other such victims and 
rendered what aid it could. Its support for Abyssinia and Spain in the 
1930s, for Egypt over Suez, and Cuba today are all part of this policy. 
It has always been proclaimed that Soviet policy supports countries striving 
for, or defending, their national independence. (The counter-argument, that 
the USSR has itself been building up a growing Empire in Eastern Europe, 
is worthy of study. Investigation shows that Soviet policy towards these 
countries is anything but that of an imperialist state towards colonies, but 
this is a detailed subject and cannot be discussed without separate and 
lengthy treatment.) 

(5) The USSR has always supported the United Nations, but on the 
basis of the Charter, which lays down the principle of unanimity between 
the five permanent members of the Security Council, so that neither the 
capitalist nor the socialist side—whichever gains the majority—shall impose 
its policy on the other. The total of Soviet “vetoes” is a precise measure 
of the number of times that the West has insisted on a vote being taken 
before unanimity was reached. 

If our press had fully reported the recent case made out by the Soviet 
delegation on changing the administrative structure of the United Nations, 
showing how this so-called world organization is administratively dominated 
by NATO personnel, public reaction would have undoubtedly supported 
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Khrushchev’s proposals for “strengthening” the organization. The picture 
of Mr. K. trying to “weaken” the apparatus was only made by suppressing 
the detailed factual information presented by the Soviet delegates on the 
biased structure of the UN administration. 

(6) The USSR has introduced into world trade a new element in the 
sale of capital goods, not as an investment, but on long-term credit. It is 
a basic principle of Soviet economics. that capital is but “crystallized 
labour” which takes a relatively long time to yield up its value. Hence 
the USSR sells capital goods to Egypt, India and a score of other coun- 
tries, not as an investment claiming interest or profit in perpetuity, but as 
goods on a long-term credit, to be repaid over 20 years in the form of 
the country’s own products and at a moderate rate of interest of 2 or 24 
per cent. This form of capital export marks the death-knell of its traditional 
form, and it is this manifestation of Soviet competition which is its real 
“menace” in international trade. But just in so far as this is a menace to 
the old capital-exporting countries it is a blessing to the contemporary 
capital-importing ones. 

If all the above points are taken together we see that there is no mystery 
or enigma about Soviet foreign policy. Internally, all Soviet citizens 
want peace and the rising standard of living which it promises them. All- 
round disarmament, coupled with inspection, would liberate vast additional 
resources for achieving rising standards, while eliminating the danger of 
attack from any outside power. Hence, in the Soviet view, peaceful internal 
progress, peaceful coexistence with the rest of the world, disarmament, 
and, the world trend towards national independence and socialism are 
seen as a single historical process, and Soviet policy is determined accord- 
ingly. This view may be honestly opposed, but should not be misrepre- 
sented or misunderstood. 

May I conclude with a word on “tension”? The USSR, which is vitally 
interested in cutting its arms bill, is doing so, despite American develop- 
ments in the contrary direction. In the 1961 Soviet budget, defence 
expenditure is reduced to £3,800 million. Eisenhower’s last budget for 
USA arms expenditure reached the record peace-time high of £15,000 
million. Every time, since the last war, there has been the possibility of 
some concrete agreement being reached to lessen world tension, there has 
shown itself a panic on Wall Street which neither the American nor the 
British press could conceal. It is Wall Street, not the USSR, that believes 
that international tension is a sine qua non of prosperity. While there are 
some exceptions, for example Henry Ford (Jun.) spoke out on one post- 
war occasion in favour of a cut in arms expenditure, the general tendency 
of Wall Street to equate international tension with prosperity is public 
knowledge which can be supported by endless quotations from the 
American press (and not taken from their context). 

So, whether Soviet and Communist policy is liked or disliked, at least 
it.cannot be said to be obscure. And, believing that the future is on their 
side, they can confidently rest their hopes on benefitting from the 
elimination of war from human history. 
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TERRITORIAL ECONOMIC CO-ORDINATION 
—SOUTH OF THE SAHARA 
EDWARD F. JEAL 


An exposition of the problem of cultural diversity in multi-racial communities 

in contemporary Africa and a solution of the problem of political immaturity. 

An earlier article on this theme, entitled “Anthropological Gulf’, appeared in our 
issue of September, 1960. 


N AFRICA government on an autonomous basis will be rendered very 
| difficult by the immaturity of the non-White races, who still include 
scarcely any administrators or technicians, quite apart from the general 
primitiveness of the cultures. At the same time, in existing self-governing 
regions, the problem that presents itself is that of how to begin to work 
out multi-racialism. The Union of South Africa is indicated in so much to 
be the future Matrix of Africa, but it is hampered by the spirit of 
restrictionism. Africa is indeed most backward, and not naturally over- 
endowed, while there is a mass of obstacles to material progress; but it 
is from Africa itself that its advancement must spring in accord with 
African conditions and needs. 

Inevitably, we must expect disturbed conditions in Africa inimical to 
its progress, Outside capitalists get scared, and skilled, experienced people 
inside begin to wonder whether it might not be better to seek futures 
elsewhere. These circumstances must arrest African development, which 
is to be deplored in the present state of poverty among indigenous folk, 
all badly needing rising incomes that call for conditions of stability and 
progress, Already, big mining and business groups are turning from Africa 
in view of the problems, and such groups belonging to Africa are con- 
sidering ventures outside to spread risks, which must have the effect of 
reducing the capital available in and to this Continent. 

This is a situation calling for remedy on diplomatic and political, as 
well as economic and commercial, grounds, Poverty makes for discon- 
tent, and agitation for disruption of work and nervousness among 
capitalists. The resources of Africa are hard to exploit, except long-term, 
with the expenditure of vast sums indirectly in the provision of public 
utility services. All this calls for great skill and experience that only a 
White cadre can supply. 

To refuse demands for the freedom of the indigenous peoples is to 
court insurrection and non-co-operation, all involving large expenditure 
for old controlling authorities no longer able to find the men for the task. 
Yet to grant freedom, without promoting conditions of material advance- 
ment through the necessary checks and safeguards, can equally give rise 
to an emergent anarchy or an entrant hand from elsewhere, first to restore 
a degree of order, vital to human existence on an organized social basis. 
Witness the Congo. 

The Partition of Africa, resulting from the scramble that was a feature 
of nineteenth century European commercialism, product of the Industrial 
Revolution, had nothing reasonable about it. The frontiers which resulted 
were historical accidents, often without physical sanctions, with nothing 
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real attaching to them. Even these frontiers were disregarded where it 
suited, as witness the Congo Basin Treaties. The region south of the 
Sahara is substantially unitary, and has the common feature of being 
beyond that vast desert (negotiated by the caravan in the remarkable 
Moslem civilization of the medieval world), which constitutes a barrier 
to control from Europe. Truly, the negro of the West coast differs ethno- 
logically and in the form of his economy (an economy devoid of cattle) 
from the negroid of the central, eastern and southern regions, inhabited by 
the Bantu (who had his old home round the lakes and migrated south as 
far as the Fish River, there to meet the incoming Holland settlers). 

It was incongruous for the French and the Belgians to have applied 
administrative practices made in Paris and Brussels on the two banks of 
the Lower Congo, within a mile of each other. The two spots of installation 
are, of course, like neither, but are almost identical, one with the other. 
African solutions are needed, in accord with conditions and requirements, 
not a patch quilt from various European countries that are completely 
exotic. The most outstanding characteristic, moreover, among politicoes 
of Africa is their Pan-Africanism, their complete disregard of old frontiers 
in their forward thinking, simply because of the unreality of these divisions 
—-divisions associated with an unpopular Colonialism, detested alike, today, 
by White and Black Africans, as an anachronistic encroachment. It is 
now seen as a tyranny of ignorance exerted by the electoral masses of 
Europe, completely uninformed on Africa, but with their politicians in 
their grip, ready to do their bidding to prolong their own tenancies of 
office. Vide current events in Kenya and the Federation. 

Long before the current phase of African emancipation, which has come 
upon us like a “bolt from the blue”, it should have been clear to any 
thoughtful person that some form of Territorial Economic Co-ordination 
for Development was desirable. Capital was scarce in a fast-evolving 
world until latterly wrent by war. Its utilization would be more effective 
if it were applied according to an overall Plan, appropriately to cover 
various territories, instead of being used piecemeal in each unco-ordina- 
tively. As the frontiers meant so little, and as projects would gain in 
effectiveness and economic result if conceived and executed sub-continen- 
tally, the capital for them would be the easier to raise because surer of 
affording a more adequate return and greater security. 

That was the economic or business side; but, since then, a political and 
psychological facet has forced itself on our attention to match the economic. 
African states cannot yet be governed by Africans, though, nominally, they 
are being freed, except through advisership and imported personnel: the 
men are simply not available from African ranks, and capital will not be 
attracted except where a large measure of such tutelage obtains. Yet the 
areas of Africa can no longer be handled from outside, while business men 
profit, without direct reference to the indigenous (uninterested as the vast 
mass really is in anything but its highly localized humdrum existence). 
Nor can the areas be handled by White Settler minorities inside, unless 
these are prepared to find some way of entry to the political for African 
leaders, i 
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There is thus need of an overall and intermediate technical authority, 
mainly economic in composition and function, to act as an easement and 
transitional force. Power must appear to reside in the hands of area 
governments, where responsibility must also be nominally discharged. But, 
behind the facade, there needs to be knowledgeable control of the whole, 
with due respect for the parts, as such, equitably handled inter se, the 
control not to stem from Power outside Africa, but to be sanctioned by 
its own effectiveness and indispensability, once functionally enthroned. 
There is occasion for an overall Economic Authority to act as an Intelli- 
gence and also as a buffer or liaison between Area Administrations and 
outside Loaning and other Bodies. Such Authority would build up 
statistical and technical data and accumulate experience as to each area, 
and the whole, to serve the region and the outside parties contributing 
towards its development. There must be a Plan for Africa and an 
Authority to administer it as a sort of “Centre of Gravity of Government” 
in Africa. 

Fortunately, we have not to start from scratch: for territorial co- 
ordination south of the Sahara has made great, if little publicized, progress 
since 1945, Smuts having ‘‘sold” the idea to Churchill, privately, in 1943. 
The progress has been greatest in matters of farming and food supply, 
handled by CCTA; but there was also the Transport Conference held in 
Johannesburg in 1951, followed by others, including one in 1960, at which 
the Union’s Minister of Transport, Mr. Ben Schoeman, stressed the great 
mutual aid that all African states could and should render to one another. 
There has also always been a tradition in Africa for states to come to 
the aid of each other in maize famines, and the Congo relieved the power 
shortage in the Federation for years while Kariba was being launched, 
without which copper production must have suffered. 

In farm questions, experience shows that co-operation pays tremendous 
dividends. It is often difficult for officials to get new methods adopted in 
individual countries by demonstration, owing to the play of prejudice and 
vested interest. It is, however, very much easier for them if they can 
point to like benefits accruing elsewhere in support of their pleas. Pooled 
research, and collaboration through conferences and the reading of papers, 
promote advance in the adoption of new methods pioneered in some 
particular area. Examples are cultivated pastures and water-control 
research. They have made more strides in Africa than anywhere of late 
years and can be of inestimable value to the growth of the food supply. 

There is also the question of a far greater degree of local crop- 
specialization, as research continues along agronomic and ecological lines, 
and transport and marketing facilities improve. 

Another tremendously significant question is that of migrant labour, 
important not only on the mines, but also on plantations in East Africa, 
and in the Congo where large numbers migrate from Angola. Much has 
been said to discredit and condemn the migrant system by sentimentalists 
who have failed to see its indispensability as a transitional agency, as the 
African masses begin to develop from pastoral pursuits. There is obviously 
a need of a vast demographic re-distribution in Africa, according to the 
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localization of economic resources for exploitation but, pro tem, the way . 
towards this can be found only through organized migrant labour. Those 
who organize and utilize the labour are by no means oblivious to the 
importance of finding ways of easing the privations of separation and of 
facilitating the remission of earnings to keep life going in poverty-stricken 
kraals in areas of under-development (if not of sparsity of natural re- 
sources). Migrants tend to be young: service at centres of intensive 
production can often open minds and decide people as to whether they 
would prefer to dwell permanently in towns. An outstanding example 
of migrational organization is afforded by the office of the High Commission 
Territories at Johannesburg, which acts as a liaison with the Chamber 

of Mines. Without such migrancy, thousands in Africa would starve. 
Along such lines can true progress at this stage be made in Africa. 
Beside it the ballot box is a rather useless and even a dangerous toy. The 
African people cannot enjoy human advancement without material develop- 
ment of Africa. This second is, however, apt to depend in large measure 
on the first in a vicious circle that can be broken only by financial and 

technical aid from outside and through regional co-operation within. 
Johannesburg. 


NATAL NEWSLETTER 
H. NOEL ROBERTS 


HE Referendum was expected to be very close but a Republican 
majority of 74,000 came as a surprise and a great disappointment 
to all Anti-Republicans. It must be realized that even so this 

majority is only 4.1 per cent of the electorate and in no way reflects the 
broad will of the people. The original South Africa Act laid down a 
majority of two-thirds for any change of this nature in the Constitution. 
Both Dr. Malan and Mr. Strydom gave assurances that a Republic would 
not be brought about unless it had the support of the broad will of the 
people. In other words a two-thirds majority. Dr. Verwoerd’s action is, 
therefore, contrary to the spirit of the South Africa Act and the promises 
given by his predecessors. Also, in assessing the position, consideration 
should be given to the following factors: — 


(a) The Nationalist Government took care to exclude all the coloured voters, 
who number approximately 20,000; it could be assumed that the vast majority 
would have voted against the Republic. ‘ 

(b) A large number of voters overseas was excluded from voting. According 
to the press the estimate was in the vicinity of 30,000. The Afrikaaner, on the 
whole, is not travel-minded so one can presume that the bulk of these would 
be against a Republic. 

(c) There is a vast English-speaking population that is not eligible to vote 
because, either they have not been in the country the requisite five years, or 
they refuse to relinquish their British citizenship whilst living in South Africa. 

(d) The inclusion of South;West Africa, a mandated territory, is very much 
open to question. 
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All in all it is doubtful whether Verwoerd has any right whatsoever to 
.foist a Republic on South Africa, when in addition the African population 
. Was given no opportunity to express any opinion nor did he present the 
electorate with a draft constitution on which this new Republic would be 
based. It is amazing how gullible his supporters can be, and it would 
seem that all appeals based on the value of the Commonwealth association 
have been of no avail. Surprisingly fruit-growing districts dependent on 
Commonwealth preferences voted for a Republic. In the mind of the 
Nationalist Afrikaaner, retribution for the defeat in the Boer War had to 
be secured at all costs, and uncertainty of the future was preferable to a 
large measure of stability through the Commonwealth link. There is no 
doubt that the indoctrination of the masses over the past 12 years has 
played its part and the call of Afrikaanerdom comes uppermost rather 
than South Africanism. Racialism is, therefore, stronger than ever. 

Since the Referendum there have been pious platitudes on unity between 
the two white races but, on the other hand, it has been made abundantly 
clear that unity will be on Dr. Verwoerd’s terms only. A vitriolic anti- 
British outburst by Dr. Albert Hertzog, Minister of Posts and Telegraphs, 
immediately after the Referendum, gave ample proof that there was no 
change in Nationalist attitudes. 

People overseas may wonder what the reaction is amongst Anti- 
Republicans. In all the Provinces other than Natal there is general 
acceptance and a spirit of complacent apathy. The dangerous practice 
of appeasement prevails. The position is similar to that of 1933-1939. 
The lessons learned during those years, at the cost of suffering, carnage 
and sacrifice, have been forgotten. The one bright spot on the horizon 
is the spirit of Natal, a Province predominantly English-speaking, which 
had a 76 per cent voting majority against a Republic. At a special meeting 
of the Natal Provincial Council a resolution was passed requesting Dr. 
Verwoerd’s Government to insert the following safeguards in the new 
Constitution. Natal’s main demands are: — 


Freedom of worship ... Parliament should not have power to abridge or 
interfere with fundamental rights of individuals or groups to worship, and of 
assembly for worship. 

Language equality . . . Parliament must not be allowed to abridge or alter 
the existing status and privileges of the English and Afrikaans languages. 

Parental choice in education ... Safeguards for parents to choose the 
language medium for the education of their children. 

Guaranteed autonomy and academic freedom of the universities. 

. A freedom of opinion and of the Press, with a safeguard against abridging 
the existing rights, privileges and immunities of the Press and people connected 
with it. 

The Provincial Council must have the exclusive right to legislate for all 
branches of Natal education, including Bantu and technical education. 

An entrenching of existing Provincial powers. 

Direct control of all people working in the Provincial Administration. 

The entrenching of the Council’s sole right to legislate for local government 
affairs, 

No disposal of State-owned or Crown lands unless approved by the Provincial 
Council. s 
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Natal to have its own Police force, with provincial power to recruit, train 
- and employ this force. 

Financial powers, including that of being able to raise provincial loans, to 
allow the Council to administer Natal’s needs. 

These demands would be taken as a matter of course in a normal 
democratic country, and they should be reasonable enough in South Africa, 
particularly since they were envisaged in the Act of Union, drawn up by 
Boer and Briton in 1910. Dr. Verwoerd has the opportunity to rise in 
stature and become a statesman by acceding to the wishes of the people 
and thus creating some degree of unity in this complex country. We shall 
see very soon whether he is a statesman or another little Hitler. 

Having done everything possible to limit immigration during the past 
12 years, the Nationalist Government is embarking now on a large-scale 
immigration campaign. Somewhat surprising when South Africa is looked 
upon with suspicion throughout the world. It seems a little late in the 
day, but an interesting side issue is the case of a leading industrialist and 
his family, who came to this country about 10 years ago. They applied 
for citizenship in February last. After much delay, citizenship was refused 
and no reason given. The matter was taken up by a Member of Parliament. 
There was considerable publicity in the press, whereupon the Government 
relented. However, through procrastination, this family was successfully 
deprived of voting in the Referendum. One can draw one’s conclusions 
on the sincerity of Dr. Verwoerd’s Government. There must have been 
hundreds of other cases that never saw the light of day. 

It is a common cry for the rabid Nationalist to tell the South African of 
British stock to return from whence his forbears came. On the other hand, 
Dr. Verwoerd’s Government have, through finance regulations, effectively 
made it impossible for people with capital to leave the country. It is 
interesting to note that a Union national, winning a football pool in Great 
Britain, can be forced to bring the proceeds to the Union. 

On the one hand, there can be no place for totalitarianism and extremism 
as appears to be envisaged by Dr. Verwoerd’s Government, whereas, on 
the other, there must be a far more practical approach amongst the forces of 
liberalism. Events in the Congo should be proof enough that the African 
is not yet sufficiently developed to play his part in constitutional govern- 
ment as we know it. Only by living in Africa can one really appreciate 
its problems. 

In Africa we are living in stirring times and the future must be faced 
with cool heads and brave hearts. We, of British stock, who are up- 
holding the British tradition in Southern Africa do look for, at least, some 
measure of moral support from our own kith and kin in other parts of 
the Commonwealth. 
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FOREIGN LANGUAGES AND THE EXPORT TRADE 
HELENA SACHS 


OULD foreign languages help in promoting export? Certainly they 
could. Many reasons are given in explaining why British export 
is decreasing and various advice how to increase it, but rarely do 

you hear the lack of knowledge of foreign languages mentioned. Languages 
open many doors in the world and especially of the World Trade. There 
is no doubt that the British exporter is handicapped and beaten by his 
competitors by an insufficient linguistic preparation. 

English being now the first world language, the British businessman 
does not feel he needs to know foreign languages, as with English he can 
carry on trade in the English-speaking world—the Commonwealth, USA 
and some parts of Asia. For the other countries he simply expects the 
people to study and know English, so why should he take the trouble of 
studying Spanish or Russian? 

The part which foreign languages play in the modern economic world 
begins where export begins—on “‘the highest level”, for today it is the 
government which creates the possibilities for foreign trade in most cases. 
Trade agreements between two or more countries with regulations of 
import and export are drawn up in two or more languages and published 
in the official gazettes and the press. These treaties and agreements are 
preceded by negotiations between the delegates who represent the interests 
of certain industries or trades of their countries and assisted by experts 
who, besides being fully acquainted with the technical problems, have a 
thorough knowledge of the languages concerned. 

A representative, who is a competent linguist and a member of a British 
trade delegation, can serve his branch of trade and his country far better 
than those who cannot take part in a discussion and have to rely on the 
interpreter. 

People who are often present at such international meetings realize 
that too little importance is given to the fact that it is imperative to have 
some knowledge of one or more foreign languages in order to establish 
personal contacts between the members of the various countries at such 
meetings as the OEEC or the Common Market. 

For the industrial exporter who wants to re-conquer the Latin-American 
market, knowledge of Spanish and Portuguese is an absolute necessity. 
Although English is studied at schools to a certain extent, it is not yet a 
second language. As the import and currency regulations are just as 
complicated as in France or Great Britain, it is impossible to make head- 
way without being able to read and understand them in the original. 
German commercial travellers or agents do know the languages and are 
fully acquainted with customs regulations. 

Also in Oriental countries a good knowledge of one Arabic language is 
of great advantage, both in official conferences and the usual private 
meetings which follow. “ 

Also for rapid information the knowledge of languages is a very useful 
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instrument. When agreements between two countries are concluded they 
are broadcast and ‘published in the press at once in the respective languages. 
Naturally there is a lag before the British papers can bring the news, and 
such delays often cause loss of business. For listening to the wireless 
and reading papers a passive knowledge of a foreign language is often 
sufficient, i.e. the faculty to read and understand without being able to 
speak it, but even this requires a long and careful study. Certainly an 
active knowledge, that is, to speak freely and fluently a foreign language 
is an extraordinary advantage for the exporter as well as the representative 
at private business meetings, where the technique is the same as at the 
great political meetings, in which it is not enough to listen but also to take 
part in the discussion. 

In another field languages can foster export, that is, commercial corres- 
pondence. British firms usually write letters to their customers abroad in 
English, even in reply to letters written in Italian or Spanish or German. 
That is a mistake, for it makes a poor impression on the receiver and is 
often considered impolite. 

For the speedy and competent dealing of foreign correspondence, 
bi-linguist secretaries are required who master the language and can write 
shorthand and type in the foreign language. In some progressive Secretarial 
Colleges the training includes these subjects, but in general the study of 
languages is not compulsory. This is due partly to the lack of demand 
for foreign correspondents and secretaries. When looking at the advertise- 
ments offering posts to secretaries in British papers one seldom sees one 
requiring the knowledge of one or more foreign languages. In the foreign 
papers, however, it is just the contrary. In the Neue Frankfurter Zeitung, 
the Neue Ziircher Zeitung or the Corriere della Sera you will see that in 
most of the vacant posts modern languages are required, and these posts 
are highly paid. 

Export trade depends essentially on efficient publicity. Here, too, 
languages play an important rôle. Brochures, price-lists, catalogue, also 
broadcasts and television, must be written or spoken in the language of 
the country where the goods are to be introduced. They should not be a 
simple copy or translation of the English version, but written and illustrated 
in the style suited individually to each country. A good guide is the 
publicity material used locally or that of the competitor. All the material 
should be collected and compared by the publicity specialist of the firm, 
and he will, using his own ideas, find the right wording and illustration. 
This work also needs an intimate knowledge of the language, for it must 
appeal to the buyers just as his national publicity does. 

Where can efficient linguists be trained? Although languages are taught 
in all secondary schools the results are mostly unsatisfactory. The stress 
is on the gramatical and literary sides, but little attention is paid to the 
spoken language and hardly any to the commercial use. Even graduates 
with an honours degree in modern languages are mostly quite ignorant 
of commercial and technical expressions and are not able to translate a 
technical or commercial text. In an industrial and commercial country 
like Great Britain this is rathet astonishing and perhaps deplorable. There 
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does not even exist a School of Interpreters, only some courses connected 
with Language Schools. In Germany there exist no fewer than five impor- 
tant Language and Interpreters’ Schools, the largest being that of Munich 
with 1,200 students, and in Italy they are springing up like mushrooms in 
the larger cities like Milan, Turin, Naples and Genoa. There linguists 
of the highest standards are trained who find work with leading 
export firms or international associations. Most important firms in 
Germany employ such a competent translator or interpreter, who is a 
member of the staff and acquainted with all technical and commercial 
problems of the production, for it is not enough to know the language: it 
is necessary to know all the facts involved. 

It would therefore be advisable that the exporters themselves insist 
on a reform in the teaching of modern languages and in the creation of 
a High School for Export, where the study of languages would be taught 
according to the requirements of trade and especially export trade. One 
cannot expect immediate results, but in a few years a generation of young 
men and women will arise with a different outlook on export, having 
an adequate preparation for all the tasks in the modern world of inter- 
national commercial relations. 


A monthly review of some of the more notable cinema and television presentations 


THE MONTH IN VISION 
DOMINIC LE FOE 


There is no more graphic and compelling subject for a dramatic plot than man 
and men. However inventive the author, however wide the range, at the end of the 
day the story that is most absorbing and most rewarding invariably concerns 
itself with humanity. 

The lesson is drawn again this month. In a number of interesting presentations, 
two films that devote themselves to the study of ordinary men under unusual 
conditions offer the most fascinating and gripping narrative. A brief mention 
first of No Love for Johnnie, Wilfred Fienburgh’s case-book history of a man 
driven by ambition, a man whose own tawdry values affect the course of his own 
life and of those with whom he associates, a man who can stoop to pick up the 
counterfeit half-crown, and, while stooping, has the treasury note of true opportunity 
whistle over his head, borne on the wind not of change but chance. 

As a sour look at political backstage cavortings the film is one of great interest; 

heightened by some extraordinarily good performances, notably Mr. Stanley 
Holloway as a loyal and kindly backbencher. No Love for Johnnie is a cautionary 
tale for voters. 
- An entirely different location and character is found in Take A Giant Step, a 
film I commend with all the enthusiasm I can muster. To see it you must plan your 
visit carefully, for incredible though it may seem, this splendid production is the 
second string of a programme which features a repellent and revolting piece called 
Doctor Blood’s Coffin, a necrophiliac invention from a company with sufficient 
standing to know better. But it is worth running the risk of seeing even a few 
minutes of this decadent rubbish, to ensure a viewing of Take A Giant Step. 

The central character is a negro adolescent called Spencer- or Spence. By our 
standards he would be judged to have had “all the advantages”. His coloured 
parents have done well; his father holds down a good job as a bank clerk, his 
efforts and those of his wife have enabled them to move away from the coloured 
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quarter in their New England home, and settle in a charming house in a pre- 
dominantly white neighbourhood. Here they are accepted, but the crux, climax, and 
indeed beginning of the film is based and builds on the fact that indeed they are 
accepted, but they do not belong. This is demonstrated to Spence, when he gets 
caught up in an argument with his tutor during a history lesson. She makes some 
slighting reference to the spirit of the negro slaves, with the implied comment 
that they were too weak-willed to have ever saved themselves. Suddenly Spence 
realises that he is the only negro in the class; angrily he reels off the names of his 
heroes, negro heroes. . . to no real effect. 

Nothing is said, but it has still been made clear that he is a freed member of a 
once captive race. At this Spence explodes; he puts his teacher firmly in the place 
that he thinks proper, storms out of the room, and takes refuge in the washroom, 
the traditional haven for distressed schoolboys. Here he is apprehended, lighting 
one of his father’s cigars, and he is expelled. At his home there waits his grand- 
mother, an elderly invalid of indomitable spirit, and no little native wit. She loves 
Spence in the way that the aged can love the young—and in return he cherishes a 
real affection for her, cantankerous though she can be. Spence tries to put his side 
of the story, but receives little support from gran; then a few of Spence’s college 
friends come along, to commiserate. Spence reproaches them for not backing him 
up in the class-room row; shamefacedly they listen to his accusations. Then he 
taxes them with dropping him from their circle. After heated words one of his 
friends miserably confesses that he wasn’t wanted because some of their girl 
friends’ mothers disapproved of the gang including a coloured boy—“‘and that’s 
the lousy truth”. 

Spence is deeply hurt, and virtually orders the fellows from the house. His 
grandmother in a vain attempt at consolation berates his parents for having moved 
into the district—“nothing but Pollacks—I can’t abide Poles. Sometimes I think 
Hitler was right . . .” Instinctively Spence realises that this is not right thinking 
(as does Gran herself) and finally he wheedles a few dollars out of her—money 
she gives him willingly—as he prepares to face his parents’ return. With his new- 
found comparative wealth Spence toys with the idea of leaving home—he takes a 
few belongings in a rucksack, and catches a bus to the coloured district. Here he 
goes into one of the sleazy bars, orders a strong drink (by lying about his age) and 
falls into conversation with a coloured girl waiting there in the hope of picking up 
aman. This short scene is absolutely first-class cinema; the dialogue, the camera- 
work, the very mood convey exactly Spence’s naive approach and the girl’s com- 
pletely empty world—a world she herself knows to be a sham, but a world wherein 
she takes refuge from the reality of the poverty which is her real life. 

She advises Spence to “go home”, and he is about to when he meets up witha 
hardbitten tart, one of three harpies busily trying to blackmail erstwhile “friends” 
into resolving their more pressing financial problems. Spence is inveigled to this 
harpy’s home, and in a sequence of superb observation parts with his money, but 
retains everything else. Carefully borrowing his carfare from the woman, Spence 
takes his departure. At home his parents are waiting for him in the usual flurry of 
anxiety. 

The expected scene materialises—with Grandma weighing in on Spence’s 
behalf from her bedroom eyrie on the landing. 

In the end she can stand the argument no longer, and descends to deliver a 
stupendous dressing-down to Spence’s parents, for removing him from his milieu. 

In the course of the row, Spence is initiated into the nuances of negro social 
relationships. “You will learn to do your job better than the next white man”, 
says his father. “You will learn to laugh with them, to smile at them when you feel 
like putting a knife in their backs”, says his mother. All this Spence resists—he 
demands to lead his own life as an individual. The family pulls together again, 
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when suddenly grandma is taken ili—and dies. This final emotional shock is too 
much for Spence; his one ally who truly understood has gone—leaving only a void, 
a void that mere maternal love and paternal affection cannot bridge. 

It is left to the coloured daily help to span this gap, a gap which in fact has become 
one of maturity. She is a very young and attractive widow who has known more 
than her fair share of sorrow. She senses in Spence the same longing and lack of 
fulfilment that she knows herself. In a scene of real tenderness and taste, we are 
left to conjecture that she has taken Spence very gently through the door of man- 
hood. The rest of the film winds up the story in a conventional way, but we know 
that Spence has come to terms, that he will be ready to face the challenges and 
opportunities that come his way, that he has faced his problems and in the facing 
seen it shrink. Of course, the problem may not have shrunk at all, merely seemed to 
do so, because Spence has grown in stature. 

For the performers in this eminently worthwhile film I have unrestrained praise. 
Johnny Nash achieves the difficult role of Spence with resource, and is plainly an 
actor of tremendous promise. Estelle Hemsley offers a superb realisation of Grand- 
ma, scarcely ever overplaying, always retaining our sympathy, attracting our 
respect and affection by honest means. A performance of depth and dignity. 
Frederick O’Neal, too, is outstanding as Spence’s worthy father. His scenes of 
social chit-chat with the white boys are almost painful in their wondrous suggestion 
of congenital unease. Ruby Dee as the daily help is quite outstanding. It is to be 
hoped that an actress of this perceptive ability will soon be given another role in 
which to display her undoubted talent. Take A Giant Step is a credit to all who 
played a part in its creation. Do please see it. 

I could write at similar length about The Long And the Short and the Tall, the 
screen version of Willis Hall’s masterly plea for peace—from the point of view of 
ordinary men, whatever their uniform. This study in irony loses little in its transla- 
tion to the screen, although some of the dialogue does sound a little stagey. Apart 
from that, some sterling performances make it a film worthy of considerable 
respect, not least the work of Laurence Harvey as Bamforth, the constant rebel 
revealed as the only humanitarian in the troop. I have not seen a more powerful 
plea for peace and tolerance for a long time, and I say in all seriousness that this 
film must be bracketed with other outstanding propaganda productions, including 
All Quiet on the Western Front. A disturbing, unhappy film, with a message that is 
shrill in its implicit plea. 

TV goes sedately about its business, the national bromides working on their 
appointed nights. Universal jubilation because Mr. Danny Blanchflower declined 
to appear on that emotional X-ray This is Your Life. One wonders whether he 
feared a question that asked him directly what he really ate for breakfast. However, 
the herd loves a rebel, and although we missed the moment we savour the effect. 
On another plane Mr. Jo Grimond and Mr. John Connell played Mock Trials 
about Corporal Punishment, which was limited (on this gala occasion) to the cane; 
all the “supporters” kept talking about the birch and the cat; opponents did much 
the same. Mr. Grimond did his best to box with the portly shadow of Mr. Connell, 
but really it was hard to find much of moment in the proceedings, except a strong 
hint that to be a good Bishop does not automatically ensure that you are a good 
Chairman too. The programme received the usual Class I Granada portentous 
build-up; it was still rather ragged and scrappy. It must be said that it made a more 
than welcome change from The Army Game. This series must hold the record for 
continual descent. There are few shows which can find a new, deeper low at every 
showing. Clive Dunn, a comedian of near-genius, is utterly wasted on this produc- 
tion, but he might get something better out of it—he deserves to. For the audience 
there are no other compensations. . 
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OLD AGE 


Why need we be unhappy, we who pass 

Out of the realm of action into thought, 

We who can now no longer do but dream, 
Who watch the world a visionary pool, 

All things reflected ? Shadows, vacancy, 
These are around us, peopling ali the hours — 
But these can curse or bless us as we will. 

If most is taken, much is given: no more 
The dawn’s enchantment and the shimmering sea 
Stretching beyond the known into the vast, 

The unexpected and the wonderful 

That we call Hope: but yet the road that climbs 
Abruptly now before our faltering tread 

Is straight and paved; we have but to stride on 
With eyes uplifted to the mist-clad heights, 

The secret haven of our hermitage, 

And in the valley once more we can see 

The sunshaft’s glamour and the unchequered light, 
The wide effulgence of the heavenly plan. 

Our task is to mount up on wings of mind, 
Discarding all the old, the used, the drear 

That seek to clog and wound us: we can be 

As monarchs resting sanely on the thrones 

Of our achievement, be it great or small, 

Or we can be the subjects of old fear 

Obeying misdirection, lost regrets. 

Now we can range past envy, overgrown, 

A rank excrescence needing no more thought, 
Into acceptance, resignation, peace, 

A valiance that overtops desire. 

Ali must be cast for resolution’s gauge. 
Which shall we do? Sit back and mourn the past, 
Bewail the present, or impose our will 
Upon the fleetingness of every hour ? 

All is our own to challenge and endure 

Or yield ourselves in querulous complaint 
Against the unalterable destiny of Man. 

Take up, take up Life’s burden! We were made 
In God’s own image and He knows us through 
From infancy to manhood and beyond: 

He stands beside us in our feebleness 

And we must make our answer to His will. 

And there are comforts: all the future rings 
With untried spirits seeking in their turn 
The zest of things, tumultuous eddying streams 
Pouring their strength, their fresh activities 
To the uncharted sea: and we can watch. 

Once we, like them, were active; now we know 
Both what we tried, and what we failed, to do. 
So will it be with them: we watch and pray, 
Gathering fragrance from them as they pass, 
Laughing, light-hearted, to their world of chores: 
May it be well with them when we are gone. 
Meanwhile they come about us as we dream, 
Seated alone: but can we be alone 

When in their youth and swiftness we can see 
Ourselves renewed, the ceaseless fount of Life ? 
We are not left, but Jifted on our friends 

In vanished fields and labours long passed by: 
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The world is peopled still, and glorious 
With never-emptying crucibles of flame; 
And over all a great beneficence, 
If we have truly loved and found in Love 
Life’s purpose and Life’s spur that still pervades 
All things remaining that we think and do. 
If that has gone ahead to wait awhile, 
Then it must be reunion day draws near. 
If such lives on as ever-glowing truth, 
Our hearts must rise to it lest we be found 
Unworthy servants of Death’s magnitude 
And make ashamed the minds of those we loved. 
Aye, and still love and always till we stand 
Once more together, all our journeyings done. 
“Reunion day”—that has an orchestral sound 
With choirs of angels chanting through the spheres 
When Life is lightened with sonorous strength 
And all the bells of Heaven are attuned. 
That at the least is joy and so must be 
A glow of inspiration and resolve. 

There ought to be a gladness in old age, 
A sense of triumph as of things assured, 
Of struggles past and even of victories won 
To set against the failures. We can hold 
A quiet balance as we could not do 
Whilst we were mounted on Youth’s pedestal, 
Aflame with all adventure’s ecstasy 
And tremulous with wonder and the thrills 
That flood the spirit at the dawn’s first kiss. 
That is engulfed, but steadfast should remain. 
Calm recollection, moonlight’s silvered glow. 
Passion is fied, its glory and its grief: 
The brilliant colours fade and sombre hues 
Take up their empire governing all our world, 
But Truth and Beauty do not die at dusk. 
They are immortal and the stars are fixed 
Unchangingly within the upheld sky. 

Old age should have its own serenity 
Not as the bubbling turbulence of Youth 
But deeper, stronger, bearing thought along 
Past rocks and shallows, past the danger-zones 
Into the wideness where the earth meets heaven 
Within the silence of the azure sea. 
It is not easy: let no one suppose 
It is a drifting painlessly to peace; 
Too many voices from the shadows call, 
Too many visions float across the brain, 
Too many aches torment us as we move, 
Too many weaknesses of every kind 
Crowd in to bludgeon or to tantalize, 
But when was ever worth-while victory won 
Without a conflict ? And this is the last, 
The greatest, leading to eternal life. 

We are at anchor now: the raucous seas 
Are baulked of their long violences, their calls 
Have no more claims upon us: we can rise, 
If we be minded patiently to climb, 
Beyond the hourly fretting and decay, 
Into the heart-held fastnesses of God. 

. GORELL 
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LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


THE AMERICAN CORPORATION 


The Corporation in Modern Society. Edited and with an Introduction by Edward 
S. Mason. Harvard University Press and Oxford University Press. 54s. 


This book is a collection of essays by fourteen distinguished American scholars 
and is described in a Foreword by Professor Berle as “the best single collection 
of analysed data that has yet appeared concerning the American corporate system.” 
It can also be described as a re-examination of the thesis put forward thirty years 
ago by Professor Berle himself and Dr. Gardiner C. Means in the book, The 
Modern Corporation and Private Property, the classic analysis of the development 
of the corporation in America. 

The central theme of this book was that effective control of large corporations 
is exercised by management and that the shareholders are, in general, passive 
recipients of dividends. In his introduction to The Corporation in Modern Society, 
Professor Mason says that almost everyone now agrees with the Berle & Means 
thesis, but the various contributors to the book are by no means agreed about 
what, if anything, should be done about large corporations in which management 
is, in practice, responsible only to itself. The book reaches no conclusions. 

Nevertheless, the essays are most interesting and stimulating. Some of the 
contributors, such as Professors Chayes, Kaysen, Latham, Long and Mason, seem 
to favour institutional changes which would make the law recognise that manage- 
ment has responsibilities to workers, consumers and the community as well as to 
shareholders. Professor Chayes commends the idea of company membership 
being extended to workers, pointing out, that under Massachusetts law they are 
already entitled to elect some directors. He is caustic about “shareholder 
democracy”; while Professor Mason recalls Keynes’ suggestion that the dissociation 
of ownership from management leads to “a tendency for big enterprise to socialise 
itself.” 

On the other hand other contributors, such as Professor E. V. Rostow who is 
specifically concerned with the responsibility of corporate management, appear to 
be quite content with the corporation as it is. Professor Rostow calls the large 
company in which no shareholder owns more than a few per cent of the shares an 
“endocratic corporation.” He dislikes the view, put forward by Mr. Scott 
Buchanan, Supreme Court Judge Douglas and others, that management should be 
responsible to other people as well as stockholders. He criticises such views both 
because they would “‘invite public restrictions on the present freedom of corporate 
management” and on the contradictory ground that they would “deny the possi- 
bility of public oversight for endocracies,” 

Professor Lintner, who deals with finance, is also content with the corporation 
asitis. He points out that Berle and Means were wrong thirty years ago in predict- 
ing that the largest corporations would come to control a larger proportion of 
industrial assets and raise a larger proportion of their capital from internal sources. 
But Professor Berle insists that the character of the corporation has nevertheless. 
changed and is changing in the way foreseen by Jacques Maritain. He talks about 
directors being “trustees for the community” and about “‘an eventual non-statist 
socialisation of profits” replacing the “simpler art of exploiting human need: for 
private profit.” 

One chapter is contributed by Mr. Anthony Crosiand who notes the similarities. 
between the public and private corporation in Britain; and another by Mr. Gershen~ 
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kron who draws attention to the increasing autonomy of industrial enterprise in 
the Soviet Union. The argument between East and West is supposed to be about 
industrial ownership; yet the state socialist idea of universal state ownership is as 
much a myth as the Jeffersonian idea of widely distributed property based on small 
factories and workshops. Professor Mason points out at the beginning of the book 
that something very much like the “‘endocratic corporation” is inevitable in an 
industrial society. Industrial organisation is changing and developing in the 
USSR as in the USA; and while the differences between the American corpora- 
tion and its Soviet counterpart are important they are not worth a nuclear war. 
As Professor Berle puts it, “if the United States has developed managerial power 
on the margin of the law, the Soviet Union has developed a degree at least of 
managerial freedom, also on the margin of its law.” The nature and function of the 
corporation is surely one of the “new frontiers” to which President Kennedy needs 
to direct his attention if the antagonisms which have dominated the world since 
the war are to be subdued. This book is a first-class survey of the real nature of 

the western industrial system which is defended in the name of freedom. 
PAUL DERRICK 


MOMENT OF NO RETURN 
Men of Destiny. Stephen King-Hall. K-H Services (1960). 18s. 

Our pre-occupation with parish-pump politics, like many of our national institu- 
tions, has frequently been subjected to delicious, and occasionally vicious, satire. 
Until recently, however, no-one thought of satirising the much vaster, more potently 
tragic, yet comic theme—the coid war, and the “men of destiny”, desperate to 
prevent any crisis likely to degenerate into a hot war, but equally determined to 
avoid loss of prestige. 

The satirist who can do justice to such a theme must understand the working 
of “The Establishment” on both sides of the iron curtain, the minds of top politi- 
cians and military brass, and the scheming, lying and betraying of underlings in 
quest of power; in short, the huge web of intrigue, and the motives of the actors, 
at every level in the drama of world power politics. 

Sir Stephen King-Hall knows his Weltpolitick and he is a proven master of 
farce. In Men of Destiny he creates exactly the sort of crisis situation—a threat 
from the German “Democratic” Republic to occupy West Berlin—which could 
precipitate a third world war. In the course of it, he deploys his combined talents 
of satire and shrewd insight to portray the frantic efforts of “great” minds at 
work, and at the same time to issue a terrible warning. 

The threat is a piece of pure machination by a power-crazy East-German Minister 
of the Interior in a successful bid to overthrow his colleagues in the government 
and grab the highest office. It is also meant to impress the Big Boss in Moscow 
and the conniving Politbureau member in charge of relations with foreign com- 
munist parties. 

Utterly foxed by the unexpected receipt of the 24-hour warning notice, the allied 
generals in Berlin immediately wire it to their respective political bosses for guidance 
and instructions. The unflappable British Prime Minister reflects that at least 
there is time for a bath and shave before considering the matter. The French 
President, when he is finally confronted with such a trivial matter, requests a 
picture of reaction from London and Washington so that he can decide on a dis- 
tinctive French point of view which expresses the grandeur of his beloved land. 
Crisis or no crisis, the US President still retires for the night with the Reader’s 
Digest, to keep up with current problems. 

What happened, and how disaster was avoided, makes an exciting, gripping 
narrative, at once enormously entertaining and profoundly disturbing. 

. WILFRED ALTMAN 


The Second Empire 
G. P. GOOCH 


“A work of art, shot through with passion and wit, and illuminated by 
compassionate judgement . . . a picture of an epoch which lives through its 
personages.” The Guardian. 


“A book of great charm and great utility . . . Warmly recommended to the 


common reader as well as to the historical student. . .” D. W. Brogan, 
The Spectator. 
30s. 
De Gaule’s Republic 
PHILIP WILLIAMS AND MARTIN HARRISON 
“How did it happen? What did the various plotters really want? .. . The 


story is still only dimly comprehended this side of the Channel, and Mr. 
Williams and Mr. Harrison have done a first-class job in disentangling the 
threads of personalities, parties and principles.” The Times. 


“Brisk and packed with information, and it takes in its stride all the important 
issues, including the Algerian question.” The Economist. 


“They write with knowledge and a seasoned shrewdness.” David Thomson, 
Political Quarterly. 


25s. 
also by PHILIP WILLIAMS 
Politics in Post-War France 
“Mr. Williams has brought to bear . . . a great deal of learning and — 
excellent judgement.” The Manchester Guardian. i PA 


Longmans, Green & Co. Ltd. 
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CONGO ANALYSIS 


Congo Disaster. Colin Legum. Penguin Special. Penguin Books. 2s. 6d. 


The Congo disaster has set the world back many years. The machinations 
of the Belgians haye made suspect the good intentions of other colonial powers 
preparing their dependencies for self-government; the confidence of the Powers 
in the United Nations has not survived the test of self-interest; the internal rivalries 
of African politics have been hardened. The United Nations which went in to 
help has collected most of the blame for a tragedy which was inevitable long 
before they arrived on the scene. 

Colin Legum has documented the disaster thoroughly. He finds even some 
hope in the continued presence of the UN: “It remains the one firm, encouraging 
factor in the Congo situation.” 

In his book, that appears as an optimistic after-thought. Few people, on the 
evidence he presents, would be so encouraged by the inadequacy and indecision 
of the United Nations. It is a pity, therefore, that Mr. Legum has not distin- 
guished more clearly between the field of technical assistance in which the record 
of UN has been almost impeccable and the political and military role in which 
they were too late and too weak. 

It was fortunate that UN technical experts were on the spot as soon as they 
were. The human disaster might otherwise have been as great as the political 
disaster. It has been terrible enough. Much might have been achieved politically 
as well as technically if UN had been taking part in the Congo much earlier. 

Mr. Legum’s account of the events leading up to independence should convince 
any-one that stable government was unlikely to last many days. Nor didit. The 
UN was called in to do a rescue operation when it might have been already engaged 
in more constructive work. 

The value of this book may be more than to record a disaster. It may encourage 
statesmen to write off “UN Intervention” and substitute “UN Responsibility”. 
In the Congo that was what UN lacked. 

MICHAEL STEVENSON 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF BRITISH TERRITORIES 


Transfer of Power. Sir Charles Jeffries. Pall Mall Press. 17s. 6d. 


It has been held that round about the sixth century B.C., mankind in certain 
representative peoples spiritually “came of age”; for Confucius, the Buddha, 
Jeremiah, Zoroaster and the anonymous prophets whose teaching flowered in 
Plato were roughly contemporaneous with each other. It might seem that in the 
present generations mankind is “coming of age” in a material sense. Technocracy, 
not least in its conquest of tropical diseases, is making possible, for the whole world, 
conditions of life rich and easy beyond the widest imagination of earlier ages. 

The backward and underprivileged peoples of the earth are claiming and de- 
manding their share in the blessings made possible by the scientific age. This may 
be seen as the root cause of the nationalisms which bedevil the international scene 
today. Whereas the nationalisms of the nineteenth century represented the demand 
of oppressed peoples who were conscious of being nations for freedom to express 
their nationality in appropriate political forms, the nationalisms of today represent 
the demand of inexperienced peoples to be given the conditions under which they 
can grow into true nationhood. 

The day of colonialism, whether it has taken the form of exploitation or of 
paternalism, is drawing to a close; but shall it be ended by “cowardly abdication” 
or by “inspired statesmanship”, and where sbkll statesmen find their inspiration ? 
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This book is concerned with facts, not with political theories. Sir Charles Jeffries 
has now retired after a long and distinguished career in the service of the Colonial 
Office. He describes how, in fact, British territories have been administered and 
what has been the administrative “set-up”, as we call it now. He does not discuss 
the immediate issues that arise in Africa and other parts of the world today. He 
is content to give us the historical background and perspective without a grasp of 
which all our eager and anxious discussions are amateurish and unhelpful. He has 
admirably fulfilled his purpose. 

NATHANIEL MICKLEM 


LIBERALS, AWAKE ? 
Political Man. S. M. Lipset. Heinemann. 30s. 


The present volume by Professor Lipset, of the University of California, is 
beyond question one of the most important to appear in the field of sociology and 
political science (the two subjects are here indistinguishable) in this decade. It is 
comparable to Galbraith’s work in economics. Having said this, without qualifi- 
cation, I propose—perhaps a little unfairly—to concentrate upon what I regard 
as the two weakest points in Professor Lipset’s magnificent production. I do this, 
not in any way to detract from it, but because it just so happens that these are the 
issues of most interest at least to Liberal readers of this journal, and also to all 
professionally interested in Liberal politics. 

The first point is that Professor Lipset maintains that the sociological basis of 
Liberalism is the same as that of Fascism... This may seem to be fantastic; 
but the statement is carefully, statistically documented in country after country. 
The research department of the Liberal International will have to get busy. The 
explanation of this paradox would seem to be that (a) Professor Lipset under- 
stands by “Liberal” something like the Free Democratic Party of Germany, and 
even here stresses rather the “small business man”, non-clericalist voting mem- 
bership than the actual financiers and big merchant banking controls. Incidentally, 
he denies that “‘big business” at all widely supported Hitler. (b) Dr. Lipset maintains 
—and I would question the usage—that each section of the political spectrum has 
an extremist portion. This changes the classical argument of Michels, and alleges 
that “Centrism” has its own extremist party, whereas Conservatives find their 
extremism in strong traditionalism or “‘restorationism”. I remain unconvinced. 
It would have to be shown that a Poujardiste was a typical Liberal, gone angry. 
That some anti-clericalism can find emotional compensation in fascism, I might 
agree, De Gaulle Lipset regards as an authentic conservative. 

The second comment is perhaps more important. Like the Master of Trinity 
Hall, in his recent book, Party Politics, Dr. Lipset tends to find the fundamental 
basis of political differences in class conflict. It is a thesis too simple in its explana- 
tions. Those sociologists seem to me more right who allege that, once we start 
to analyze and define precisely, the concept of ‘‘class”” begins to become vague and 
to dissolve. Dr. Lipset himself, in innumerable passages, hedges his own bets. 
He admits the role of intellectual leadership—Marx himself by strict Marxist 
theory was a kind of oddity or freemartin, a pure bourgeois. Lipset admits the 
roles of national passion and of status attachment. What it all boils down to is 
that, amid the pressures of interest within a community, economic advantages—- 
“bread and butter”, with jam—rank pretty high. A more general theory (my 
own) would be that men are concerned with power over means or with avoiding 
exposing their freedom, whether a8 individuals or groups, to being under the 
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power of others. In this quest to assure power or to assure against it, economic 
means are also means, and pretty important ones too—although, such are the 
roles of government and of arms, possibly not the final ones. At least Machiavelli 
thought they were not, and he could be right. 

GEORGE E. G. CATLIN 


THE PROTECTOR’S PROTECTOR 


‘Cromwell’s Master Spy, a Study of John Thurloe. D. L. Hobman. Chapman 
and Hall. 21s. 


This is the first biography to be published concerning Jobn Thurloe, Oliver 
Cromwell’s Secretary of State, based almost entirely on the seven volumes of 
Thurloe’s State Papers, which are the chief authority for the History of the Protec- 
torate. Thurloe’s name will be familiar to the scholar and student of history, 
but little is really known about him. 

What kind of portrait emerges from Mrs. Hobman’s book? Thurloe is hardly 
a sympathetic character. His best quality was, perhaps, his absolute devotion 
to Cromwell. He was born in 1616, the son of a clergyman, and was consequently 
sixteen years younger than his master. Their characters were rather different. 
Cromwell was passionate, dynamic, possessed a coarse humour and a deep sense 
of religion, while Thurloe was a born Civil Servant, methodical and industrious. 
No dictator ever had a better servant than this ambitious, resourceful and, perhaps, 
ruthless man, who at home detected plots against the Commonwealth and indeed 
on several occasions frustrated attacks on Cromwell’s life. He showed conspicuous 
ability, too, as head of a vast intelligence Service, acquiring for Cromwell invaluable 
information as to the movements of Charles Stuart and his exiled followers abroad 
and many other matters. 

_ Mrs. Hobman’s book is evidently the fruit of much careful research and contains 
some lively accounts concerning the vast network of Thurloe’s espionage service. 
Her style is quiet and restrained. One cannot claim that the incidents described 
are particularly gripping, and vivid touches of character are almost entirely lacking. 
Yet the author shows with lucidity how much Cromwell owed to Thurloe for the 
success of his foreign policy. 

On page 45 the author must intend to refer to Princess Henrietta (she married 
the Duke of Orleans later in 1661), youngest daughter of Queen Henrietta Maria. 
She mentions that the Queen “had brought up her youngest daughter, Elizabeth, 
in the same faith”, (as a Roman Catholic), but Princess Elizabeth died at Caris- 
brooke Castle in 1650 and was in fact Henrietta Maria’s second daughter. 

Thurloe was always loyal to Oliver Cromwell and his son Richard. He survived 
Oliver for nine years, dying in 1667. According to Mrs. Hobman, the reason why 
his life was spared by the Government of King Charles II may or may not have 
been owing to his unique knowledge of Cromwell’s foreign policy. Certainly 
he possessed many secrets about the real motives of some of his political opponents, 
which, if revealed, might have been embarrassing to them. 

: BRYAN BEVAN 
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NOTICES 


PERSPECTIVES ON PEACE, 1910-1960 
(Stevens & Sons. 21s.). To celebrate 
the fiftieth anniversary of its founding, 
the Trustees of the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace have 
published a remarkable collection of 
essays by outstanding statesmen and 
publicists in the field of peace and 
international collaboration and deve- 
lopment. The general theme of the 
symposium is devoted to “the require- 
ments for a durable peace in the years 
ahead.” The doyens of this series of 
articles are Professor James T. Shotwell 
and Sir Norman Angell, who both write 
with the benefit of their’ experiences 
and studies over half a century. In 
discussing “the Experiment of Collec- 
tive Security’, M. Spaak wants the 
veto replaced by the principle of the 
weighted vote. He regards regional 
collective security as “currently a 
dynamic idea.” NATO “must not be 
military only. It must be political and 
above all, economic” and prepared to 
assist the undeveloped countries. M. 
Monnet, writing on “Economic Inte- 
gration”, argues that the European 
Common Market “has created the 
climate and provided the impetus for 
a great widening of Atlantic co-opera- 
tion.” He is sure that “the day will 
come when co-operation between 
Europe and America must be cemented 
by common institutions.’ Mr. Dag 
Hammerskjold speaks, in general, 
optimistically of the United Nations as 
a developing organisation, but in need 
of new forms of integration. He is 
silent on the veto. Other contributors 
include Sir Harold Nicolson, Snr. 
Salvador de Madariaga, Mr. Lester 
Pearson, President Lleras Camargo, 
General Ismet Inönü, the late Judge 
Max Huber, and M. Henri Bonnet. 


SHAKESPEARE: THE EARLY COMEDIES 
(Published for the British Council and 
the National Book League. Longmans. 
2s. 6d.). This is the first of a group of 
booklets to be published on Shakespeare 
in the British Council’s Writers and 


their Work series. The object is to 
provide a simple analysis and evaluation 
of Shakespeare’s works for the reader 
who is not an expert and knows very 
little about Shakespeare or literary 
criticism in general. The booklets are 
introductory surveys, with full biblio- ` 
graphies for further study. Although 
intended mainly for overseas readers, 
they should find a ready response among 
many people in this country. In the 
first essay now published, Mr. Derek 
Travesi discusses the early comedies, 
namely, The Comedy of Errors, The 
Taming of the Shrew, The Two Gentlemen 
of Verona and Love’s Labour Lost. He 
approaches them both on their own 
intrinsic merits and also as part of 
Shakespeare’s development. “Born out 
of artifice and experiment, there begins 
to evolve a more coherent and varied 
structure.” 


INTRODUCTION TO FINLAND, 1960. 
This is the first of a series of volumes 
prepared under the auspices of the 
Finnish Ministry of Foreign Affairs and 
“designed to introduce foreign readers 
to life and thought in Finland to-day.” 
The present volume, edited by the late 
Mr. Urho Toivola just before his 
recent death, and lavishly illustrated, 
includes twenty articles by expert 
writers under three general headings, 
Politics, Economy and Education, Arts 
and Sports. In the first section, there 
are articles on Finland’s historic struggle 
for independence, her parliamentary 
system and a contribution on Finnish 
neutrality by Mr. G. A. Gripenberg, 
former Ambassador to the United 
Nations. Of the twenty-year Pact of 
Friendship with the Soviet Union, he 
quotes the Russian view that it “is 
rather a pact to guarantee neutrality 
than a treaty for mutual assistance.” 
Professor Nils Meinander, discussing 
economic conditions, points to “60% of 
all exports going to the West”, with an 
increasing proportion of metal goods. 

This is certainly a useful and inform- 
ative volume. 
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am not one of them. I believe that a second Chamber is a necessity 
in the proper working of the Parliamentary system. In my view 
it is essential to bring to bear upon legislation and the major topics of 
the day the informed opinion of people who are not preoccupied with 
the problems of party politics. This is especially so in the case of a country 
such as ours which plays so important a part.in world affairs. As the 
popular Chamber reflects current opinion so the second Chamber should 
safeguard the interests of posterity and be mindful of the views of 
minorities. It should always be able to provide specialist opinion upon 
the proposals that come before it. The second Chamber should never 
be a rival to the popular Chamber but be its complement. For this reason 
the second Chamber should never be directly elected by the people. 
How does the House of Lords measure up to these requirements? 
Generally speaking, in structure it is imperfect, but in practice it works 
reasonably well. It will be recalled that in 1911 Parliament declared that 
its intention was to substitute for the House of Lords, as it then existed, 
a second Chamber constituted on a popular instead of a hereditary basis, 
and that this reform brooked no delay. In fact, the delay was brooked for 
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47 years, until, indeed, 5-40 p.m. on April 30, 1958, when the first breach 
in the hereditary principle was made by the Royal Assent being given to 
the Life Peerages Bill. 

For some time prior to July 1, 1957, the House of Lords had been 
dying. The Leader of the House, the Earl of Home, described it, at this 
period, as seriously near a breakdown in its machinery. This was because 
fresh blood was not being introduced of the kind and in the quantity 
needed to sustain an effective Opposition and because no payment was 
made to meet the expenses of Members. I, personally, objected strongly 
to this latter circumstance. I saw no reason why Peers, other than Ministers, 
should be expected to carry on the work of a House of Parliament at 
their own expense and out of their taxed income from other sources. I 
had a polite but tart correspondence with the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
on the subject and formed part of a deputation led by the late Earl Jowitt 
to the then Leader of the House, the Marquess of Salisbury. Eventually, 
as from July 1, 1957, expenses certified by Peers as incurred for the purpose 
of attendance at Sittings or Committees of the House were allowed within 
a maximum of three guineas for every day of such attendance. 

The payment of this expense allowance and the fresh blood brought in 
as Life Peers have galvanized the House into new life. I would almost 
say into joyous life, if such an adjective, when applied to the House of 
Lords, would not be regarded as flamboyant. 

On the Second Reading of the Life Peers Bill, Lord Home told the 
House that its perilous situation could be eased if Life Peers could be 
appointed. He stressed the fact that the emphasis in appointment would 
be on persons who could assist the working of Parliament particularly by 
helping the Opposition. In addition, Life Peerages would enable the 
Prime Minister to draw upon a wider range of persons than formerly 
who could contribute their expert knowledge of various aspects of our 
national life to Parliament. The Bill would also enable women to be 
introduced as Members. 

How have these declared intentions materialized in practice? The 


following so far have been appointed Life Peers: 

Lords Boothby, Ferrier, Fraser of Lonsdale, Geddes of Epsom, Granville- 
West, Shackleton, Stonham, Stopford of Fallowfield,* Taylor, Twining, James 
of Rusholme, Plowden, Robbins, Shawcross, Morrison of Lambeth, Craigton, 
Bossom, Dalton, Casey, Williams of Bamburgh, Molson, Peddie, Lindgren, 
Hughes, Walston, Fisher, Alport, and Baronesses Elliot of Harwood, Ravensdale 
of Kedleston, Swanborough, Wootton of Abinger, Horsbrugh and Summerskill 
of Ken Wood. 


This list adds up to a total of 33. Breaking it down into party affiliations 
at the time of appointment there are: 


Conservatives ... Sed sad 10 
Labour ve see wes 14 
Independents... sf es 9 
Liberals ‘a 0 


The reader may well ask, having regard to the declared objects of the 
Life Peerages Act, what sort of support for the Opposition is provided 
* Lord Stopford of Fallowfield died on March 6, 1961. 
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when the Conservative appointments number 10 and the Liberal none. 
I do not, by the way, object to Conservative appointments, as I would 
rather the Prime Minister recommend Life Peerages than Hereditary 
Peerages, and hope that he will always do so in future. But I object 
strongly to the fact that no Liberal Life Peerages have been created. 

Let us look at the Liberal position. The following are the Liberal Peers 
who are Members of the House of Lords: 

The Earl Amherst, the Earl of Gainsborough and Earl Temple of Stowe; 
Viscounts Clifden, Elibank, Esher, Samuel, Thurso and Wimborne; Lords 
Airedale, Amulree, Beveridge, Carnock, Colwyn, Grantchester, Harmsworth, 
Kilbracken,* Layton, Marchamley, Meston, Methuen, Mottistone, Moyniham, 
Northbourne, Nunburnholme, Ogmore, Ponsonby of Shulbrede, de Ramsey, 
Rea, Saye and Sele, Sinha, Sherwood, Stamp, Swaythling, Terrington, Whitburgh 
and Windlesham. 

There are in all 37. But of these I count only six or seven as “active” 
peers, that is to say members who are in the Chamber day in and day out, 
the working members, the “‘journeymen”’ of the House without a sufficient 
supply of whom it would cease to exist. Of the rest, some owing to 
advanced age or ill-health never attend, some owing to business or pro- 
fessional commitments only at rare intervals. Others again are very useful 
in that they can be relied upon to attend and speak when called upon 
so to do on subjects of which they have special knowledge. The same 
circumstances apply, of course, to Hereditary Peers as a whole; indeed 
* Lord Kilbracken formally joined the Liberals on March 9. 
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the Liberal figures of attendance ate well above average in this category. 

The contribution of the Liberal Peers, ably led by Lord Rea and in- 
defatigably “whipped” by Lord Amulree, assisted by Lord Airedale, is a 
forceful one. Only recently the Daily Telegraph commented: “The 
severest critic of the Liberal Peers could not deny that they are both active 
and voluble.” Nevertheless, this activity imposes a considerable and con- 
tinuous strain upon Lord Rea and his colleagues. It is essential that the 
Liberal Peers be strengthened by the addition of Life Peers to their ranks. 

In case there are any Liberals who question the need for such a 
reinforcement in a still predominantly Hereditary House, I would reply 
that not only is its work as a House of Parliament immensely important but 
also that any political party which neglects it and the platform it provides, 
does so at that party’s peril. It is necessary that the Liberal point of view 
be put when the House considers the various matters before it. Indeed, 
so much impression does the small band of Liberal Peers make even now 
that, although Lord Rea aims to provide a speaker in every debate, if by 
chance he does not do so, bitter complaints and even allegations of sabotage 
are liable to be hurled against him from other parts of the House at his 
Party’s silence. 

What sort of reinforcements do the Liberal Peers need? The answer 
is: youngish or middle-aged men and women, active and intelligent, with 
some experience of public or political affairs, who are prepared to devote 
a considerable amount of time to the work of the House and to become 
“active” Back-Benchers. 

In addition, but only in addition, and not in substitution, we would 
welcome the creation of Life Peers of a few illustrious Liberals of a riper 
vintage. 

Why has this reinforcement of the Liberal ranks not been made? The 
Prime Minister, the Leader of the House, Viscount Hailsham and the 
former Leader, the Earl of Home, are all civilized and cultured men, with 
an historical sense and a feeling for fair play; why then has the Liberal 
Party been treated in this shabby fashion? I do not know the answer, 
but part of it may be that they have been under the impression that the 
Liberal leadership would not welcome such creations. This is not the 
case and I sincerely hope that soon we may have the pleasure of welcoming 
the first of the Liberal Life Peers to our Benches. 

It is, of course, an immense privilege to be a Member of the House of 
Lords, and after a time if the Member attends regularly he or she 
develops a deep affection for it. The main defect of the House is that 
there are five times as many Conservative Peers as Liberal and Labour 
combined. This fact makes for some unreality on the Committee stage of 
Government Bills, as the Opposition knows that, however good its 
arguments may be, it can never defeat the Government, although a 
Conservative Back Bench amendment on an unimportant matter with 
Opposition support may do so occasionally. This situation in a revising 
Chamber is not healthy. Another result is a psychological one; the weight 
of conservative opinion on the Government side of the House is a constant 
and heavy load for any Radical to try and shift, and only the toughest can 
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struggle with it day in and day out. 

Owing to the fact that in the last few years eminent but elderly statesmen 
have arrived from the Commons to add prestige to our House, the 
Government Front Bench is on an average two generations younger than 
its Labour opponent. The former is largely composed of Earls and Scots- 
men; indeed if Scotland were to obtain Home Rule in the near future, it 
would not be a wind of change which would blow along the Government 
Front Bench, but a hurricane. 

I have up to now been discussing the “‘journeymen” of the House who 
keep it going, but we must also consider, and not on party lines, the 
specialists who, in the words of Lord Home, add dignity, distinction, 
eminence and lustre to our debates, although, as he pointed out, of no use 
in piloting through it a White Fish Bill. In the ranks of those with special 
experience there are some lamentable gaps. The House, being mainly 
Hereditary, is over-strong in the landed interest, the City and the Services. 
Additions to it of Conservative creations usually follow the same pattern. 
There has been some broadening of the field in the creation of the Inde- 
pendent Life Peers, but the process needs to be widened considerably. It 
is desirable that distinguished figures from the Free Churches, the Arts, 
Science, Engineering, the Veterinary and certain other professions, national 
bodies such as the Gorsedd of Wales, cultural and social service organiza- 
tions be included. The Prime Minister has obtained the creation of Lord 
Casey, a distinguished Australian statesman. He, it is to be hoped, will be 
the forerunner of several more Members from the overseas Commonwealth 
countries. 

The Prime Minister has the opportunity, not only to right a wrong so 
far as the Liberal Party is concerned, but also to make of the House of 
Lords a Second Chamber which will be a model of its kind. Let us hope 
that Mr. Macmillan will seize this opportunity with a firm hand and a 
generous heart. 
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Born in Hungary, the author settled in England some 30 years ago after 
a distinguished diplomatic career, which had included service at Buenos 

Aires, Constantinople, Vienna, Berne, Washington, Paris, Geneva, 
Lisbon and Madrid, where he was the last Minister Plenipotentiary 
to present credentials to King Alfonso XH1. He was also Permanent 
Delegate to the League of Nations and to the International Labour 
Office, member of the International Wheat Advisory Committee, and 
a member of the Committee for Post-War Reconstruction at the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs, London. 

HOUGH many years have elapsed since I retired from the diplomatic 
service—first that of the Hapsburg Monarchy and later that of 
Hungary—my interest in public affairs is as keen as ever. The 

subjects that most deeply engage my attention are peace, disarmament and 
international integration. 

I was born 13 years after the Franco-Prussian War of 1870, and the 
period of my youth was overshadowed by the intense hatred that prevailed 
between France and Germany. This hostility towards the Germans was 
later shared, in consequence of their bitter experiences in the two World 
Wars, by Great Britain, the United States and other countries. It is 
therefore with a profound sense of relief and thankfulness that one can 
at last discern the gradual fading of the old animosities. Yet they are not 
quite gone; from time to time they are kindled into fresh flame by some 
trivial dispute or malicious propaganda. Since I no longer have access to 
the inner councils of active diplomacy, I cannot fairly judge whether these 
disconcerting lapses have any justification. I find it hard to believe that 
they are other than deliberate attempts at mischief and intrigue or crude 
appeals to a low variety of patriotism alien from the spirit of the modern 
age. ' 

Special mention should be made of the unseemly rancour with which the 
British Press has frequently reviled the German Federal Chancellor, Dr. 
Konrad Adenauer, for things that he has neither said nor done, for errors 
and offences of which he has not been guilty. Again, the President of 
France, General Charles de Gaulle, has no less frequently been subjected 
to studied discourtesies and insults, and been made the butt of much 
clumsy ridicule on the part of factious scribblers and cartoonists. No doubt 
General de Gaulle has his weaknesses; but they are the weaknesses of a 
giant, by comparison with whom his assailants sink into a Lilliputian in- 
significance. Surely it is high time that the Press should regulate its 
standards in such matters according to a stricter and more scrupulous 
code, and take effectual measures to prevent its less worthy practitioners 
from transgressing the exact limits of good taste and good breeding. 

It is much to be regretted that, at a time when all the Western nations 
should sink their differences in face of the common danger, the relations 
between Great Britain and France are so often strained. These unfortunate 
frictions are due to lack of mutual understanding and appreciation, and to 
mischievous attempts at reviving dormant suspicions and rivalries. 

Addressing the Corinthians, Saint Paul declared that, when he had been 
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a child, he had spoken, understood, and thought as a child; but when he 
had become a man, he had put away childish things. The childhood of 
Europe has long vanished; but, alas, it does not seem that Europe has yet 
put away childish things. If it is to survive, Europe must make an effort 
to assert its manhood; and, since the threat of dissolution cannot be spirited 
away, that effort must be neither stinted nor delayed. 

It is far from my intention to minimize Hitler’s responsibility for the 
Second World War or to make light of the crimes of which he and his 
confederates were guilty. Nevertheless, now that the passions inflamed 
by war have subsided, cooler and fairer judgments may be heard. It is 
no longer seriously disputed that the Treaty of Versailles was unjust. 
Eminent statesmen of that time, such as General Smuts, had profound 
misgivings about signing it, because they were convinced that it raised more 
problems than it settled, and that it carried the seeds of another war. It 
was, in fact, the indefensible defects of the Treaty that gave Hitler the 
opportunity to wrest from the German people the absolute power that 
he needed to fulfil his nefarious aims and policies. The same argument 
applies to the four subsidiary Treaties: those of Trianon, St. Germain, 
Neuilly and Sévres. 

The unworkable and misleading requirement of unanimity, cunningly 
inserted into the Covenant of the League of Nations—just as a like 
requirement was later inserted into the Charter of the United Nations. 
Organization—effectually prevented any peaceful change. So the Peace 
Treaties could not be revised and the situation steadily deteriorated until 
it became utterly intolerable. All the Western Powers now acknowledge 
that the Paris Peace Treaties were responsible for the rise of bitter discord 
and intransigent nationalism. The late Mr. Foster Dulles, who, as a young 
diplomatist, had been present at Versailles in 1919, deplored “the unfor- 
tunate consequences” of these treaties, and expressly warned against the 
folly of again imposing upon Germany the burden of an unworkable peace. 
In May, 1959, at the Geneva Conference, Mr. Christian Herter, too, men- 
tioned “the awful results of the Treaty of Versailles” and absolutely 
rejected the Russian peace plan for Germany, saying: ‘“The Soviet proposal 
harbours the seeds of future discord and conflict’. Ever since 1919 few 
inhabitants of the Danubian Valley have failed to understand that the 
political and economic arrangements devised in 1919 and 1920 were un- 
tenable; but Paris, London and Washington would have none of it. 

Policies should be judged by their results; it is usually at least a 
generation before the true nature of these results manifests itself. It is 
clear that Masaryk’s and Benesh’s “liberation”, viewed from this distance 
of time, led to the decline of Central Europe, and that the Treaties signed 
in 1919 and 1920 created a situation incomparably worse than that which 
they were supposed to remedy. Such were the thoughts that revolved in 
my mind when recently a monument was erected to the memory of Lloyd 
George, who must bear a large part of the responsibility for the cruel 
and unwise settlements imposed on Central Europe after the First World 
War. 
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The political, economic and military union of the Western world has 
become an immediate and absolute necessity. We should rejoice whenever 
we see some advance, however slight, towards this union. But we should 
grieve at the reluctance of France to subordinate its national ambitions 
to the need for Western union. We should also deplore the hesitancy of 
Great Britain in joining the political union of the six European countries 
forming the Common Market. For it is neither the ties that bind Great 
Britain to the rest of the Commonwealth nor the benefits of Imperial 
Preference that are the stumbling-block. It seems that Great Britain 
recoils from joining the common political institutions set up by the six 
countries of the European Common Market. 

The benefits of Imperial Preference have been calculated in terms of 
money for each country of the Commonwealth. They are not very sub- 
stantial. Nor can it be said that Imperial Preference holds the Common- 
wealth together. Mr. Anthony Nutting, a former Minister of State for 
Foreign Affairs, in his book entitled Europe Will Not Wait, writes: “I would 
be the first to uphold any legitimate Commonwealth interest; but, leaving 
aside the political aspect of relations with Europe, I cannot believe that 
it is the wish of our cousins in this historic family of nations, any more than 
it is good business for the Sterling Area, to jeopardize over £500 million 
worth of British exports to Europe in order to hold inviolate and protected 
a quarter of that sum for the Commonwealth.” It is evident that a more 
prosperous Great Britain, linked with Europe, also means a more pros- 
perous Commonwealth. 

As things stand today, there are many dangers to its material welfare 
if Great Britain stays out of the Common Market. Thus a large potential 
market will be lost. True, only one-eighth of British trade is with the 
Common Market as against two-fifths with the Commonwealth countries. 
But the former trade is expanding much more rapidly than the latter. The 
Common Market—it is absurd to call it “Little Europe’—offers incal- 
culable possibilities for British products. By comparison, the Free Trade 
Area is much smaller and presents fewer opportunities for British trade. 
It is still to be hoped that a bridge will soon be built between the Six 
and the Seven. 

According to Nietzsche, we must await the conversion of mankind to 
wisdom. When that has been achieved, women as well as men will be 
economically independent; and, above all, the foolish and futile aspirations 
of nationalism will be abandoned and money now spent on armaments will 
be spent on education. In Nietzsche’s view, nationalism was the stumbling- 
block; and so he became an enthusiastic supporter of the movement for a 
United Europe. He thus anticipated by a century the noble efforts of Count 
Coudenhove-Kalergi, Aristide Briand and Winston Churchill. 

Nietzsche or Coudenhove-Kalergi or Briand or Churchill did not explain 
how a United Europe could be brought into being, With prophetic vision, 
however, Nietzsche predicted that the overwhelming power and threatening 
demeanour of Russia might compel Europe to abandon the comedy of 
petty politics and to unite against so barbarous a country. 

The free world today presents a conglomeration of disparities and 
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antagonisms for the Communists to turn to their own evil advantage. In 
view of the deadly menace from the Soviet Union and from China, resis- 
tance to immediate and full union of Europe is a criminal blunder. Public 
opinion in Great Britain and the rest of the Commonwealth should there- 
fore be prepared for full union with free Europe, and indeed with all the 
countries of the West. Posterity will condemn those who failed to rise 
` to the great challenge of our time. 

Yet it is my firm belief that neither the Common Market nor the Free 
Trade Aréa, nor a combination of both, would today suffice without the 
adherence of the entire British Commonwealth and of the United States. 
All these countries should gradually coalesce into one economic and 
financial union, throughout which men, goods and capital could move 
with ever-growing freedom. Sooner or later the countries of South America 
and Africa would adhere to this union. In any case, this is the shape of 
things to come; for all these countries would thus achieve a prosperity that 
would put both Socialism and Communism to shame. The aim of free 
competition is to produce and exchange—thanks to that increase in 
efficiency which is one of its inevitable consequences—ever more, better 
and cheaper goods, and thus to reach the highest possible degree of 
abundance and of good living. All this would be achieved in human 
freedom and in defiance of the Socialist doctrine of regimentation. Many 
people still fail to understand that exports are but a means of procuring 
imported goods on easier terms than like goods could be procured if they 
were manufactured .at home. 

Neither Imperial Preference nor concern for the future of the British 
farmer should prevent the complete economic union of the Six, the Seven, 
the rest of the Commonwealth and perhaps the United States. Instead 
of Imperial Preference, which should be abolished in principle, it would 
suffice to give each member of the Commonwealth an import quota 
carrying preferential treatment for average quantities of those goods which 
had been imported by them during, say, the last five years. In other words: 
though the Six, the Seven, the rest of the Commonwealth and perhaps the 
United States would combine to establish a customs union, a limited 
Imperial Preference would still be maintained for given quantities of goods 
and for given periods of validity. Such an arrangement could be renewed 
on expiry. 

As for British agriculture, there is no need to fear for its future, pro- 
vided that the farmers produce the right things. Great Britain has a climate 
well suited for most agricultural pursuits and for all branches of meat- 
production, such as beef, mutton, veal and pork; milk and milk products; 
poultry and eggs; some fruits, many kinds of vegetables and all kinds of 
root-crops. Wheat production in this country should be reduced by half 
and restricted to those districts where the composition of the soil and the 
incidence of the rainfall are adequate. These considerations are less 
important for coarse grains. 

Why should the British farmer be protected from international competi- 
tion any more than the Danish or Dutch farmer, who has a soil and climate 
like those of Great Britain and who, without any subsidy, is quite 
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prosperous? Why does the Danish farmer produce dairy products, beef, 
eggs and pig-meat at two-thirds of British costs? Why should not the 
British farmer export bacon and butter to Denmark, and tomatoes and 
lettuces to Holland? 

The farmer has, however, not only to sell but also to buy. He cannot 
be expected to sell his products cheap in the open market and to buy his 
requirements, both professional and personal, dear in the protected market. 
In fairness to the farmer, not only agricultural subsidies, but also customs 
duties and cartels, should therefore be abolished simultaneously by gradual 
stages. Thus the prices of ali goods would be brought into their proper 
relationship and farmers everywhere would be just as prosperous as manu- 
facturers and traders. The consumers would greatly profit by this policy, 
since free trade leads to the lowest possible prices and the highest possible 
qualities of goods. The inescapable pressure of international competition 
would be most salutary for every farmer, manufacturer and trader. This 
pressure would initiate the process of eliminating those high-cost and 
inefficient producers who were unable or unwilling to reduce their costs 
of production. 

National and international price-fixing and other collusive practices are 
means of making illicit profits at the expense of the consumer. They are 
a travesty of the economic system of free enterprise which we so osten- 
tatiously profess. They destroy the ideal that the free world offers as an 
effectual alternative to economic control and regimentation. 

The most urgent need of the Western nations is both political and 
economic unity. The division of Europe into two trading groups flagrantly 
disregards this need. The fact that the Six and the Seven have not yet been 
able to reconcile their interests by creating one all-embracing market for 
Western Europe may gravely weaken Western cohesion. The present 
division has already made bad blood and provoked needless suspicion and 
distrust inside the two groups of States. Dissension is an evil, fatal to the 
spiritual power of the Western nations in their struggle with the formidable 
coalition of Russia and China. 

The political and economic progress of the Soviet Union may conduce 
not only to a gradual improvement in its social conditions, but also to a 
sense of personal liberty and security. It will become more and more 
difficult to stop or reverse this trend in the Soviet Union without provoking 
widespread revolt. The coming generation—or perhaps even the present 
one—in Russia may attain a degree of political maturity that will not 
readily tolerate demagogues of Mr. Khrushchev’s type. As Emerson wrote 
a hundred years ago: ““To educate the wise man, the State exists; and 
with the appearance of the wise man, the State expires.” Sooner or later 
we may therefore expect that the improvement and stabilization of Soviet 
society will result in better relations between the Soviet Union and the 
Western world. It may even not be altogether absurd to begin thinking 
of Russia as a future ally. 

This argument should not be construed as an advocacy of appeasement. 
It would be sheer folly if we were to let ourselves be deluded into the belief 
that everything will come right, without immense efforts and sacrifices on 
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our part. The price of our survival and of the ultimate liberation of the 
enslaved countries must be paid day by day in the pure gold of deter- 
mination, patience, perseverance and—above all—unity. By our example 
we shall become a source of inspiration and encouragement to those brave 
patriots who struggle to throw off the shackles of tyranny. 

Many of the problems and incidents about which Russia continues to 
raise noisy protests are being deliberately exaggerated for the purpose of 
diverting the attention of the world from the fate of the 100,000,000 people 
in the ten Russian-occupied countries of Europe. What is the incidental 
violation of the Russian skies by one or two unarmed reconnaissance planes 
by comparison with the permanent violation of the sovereignty of all these 
countries? 

Had it not been artificially created, there would be no Berlin problem 
at all. As for the problem of a divided Germany, it can be left to solve 
itself after the departure of the occupation forces. This departure should be 
not preceded but followed by negotiations on disarmament, which is not 
the most urgent task of mankind. For the utmost that can be achieved in 
the foreseeable future is partial disarmament, which would still leave, for 
many years to come, both sides on an equal footing of military strength, 
and would in no way diminish the danger of war. 

Though even partial disarmament and a tentative agreement on nuclear 
weapons should not be disparaged, yet the task of supreme importance 
and immediate urgency is to ensure that the Russian forces should be 
withdrawn from all the countries that they occupied during and after 
the Second World War. Their prolonged and unwelcome presence is not 
only an insult to the occupied countries, but also a grave threat both to 
the rest of Europe and to the United States. For, if the Russians fasten 
their grip on the ten European countries, they may gradually, by a com- 
bination of subtle pressure with cunning subversion, succeed in dominating 
the rest of Europe. 

Mr. Walter Lippmann, in summing up a talk that he had with Mr. 
Khrushchev in Moscow in 1958, wrote (The Communist World and Ours): 
“I feel sure that the Soviet domination of Eastern Germany, of Poland, 
Czechoslovakia and Hungary is precarious and impermanent. Moreover, 
I think that the rulers of Russia know this and that, if they could think, 
which they have not, of any safe way to disengage, they would eventually 
accept some such settlement.” It should be recalled that the Russians 
did in fact find a safe way of withdrawing from Austria. In 1959 Mr. 
Khrushchev seemed to have found also the formula of general disengage- 
ment when, in his speech before the United Nations, he offered to with- 
draw the Russian forces garrisoned in Europe behind their national 
frontiers on condition that the Western Powers should withdraw their 
forces and give up their bases. 

There would appear to be no insuperable difficulty in recalling the 
British and French forces to their own countries. As for the United States 
forces, a wise course might be to withdraw them southwards to a distance 
not greater than that of the Russian frontier from Central Europe. As 
for the American and British bases overseas, it is evident that they cannot 
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be unilaterally dismantled for fear of Russian aggression. However, it 
might be possible to reach an agreement by which all bases, including 
Russian bases on Russian territory, might be removed to given distances 
from Central Europe and subjected to international supervision. It should 
not be forgotten that today the whole of Eastern Europe, and in particular 
East Germany, has become a vast Russian military base. It may be added 
that, as a result of notable progress in the technical perfection of inter- 
continental ballistic missiles, the importance of overseas bases is gradually 
declining. The United States may soon be able to retaliate against a Soviet 
attack from their own territory. 

Today Russian propaganda misses no opportunity to persuade the 
captive nations that the balance of power has so decisively shifted in their 
favour that the complete triumph of Communism in Europe, Asia, Africa 
and Latin America will be only a matter of time. The liberation of 
Eastern and Central Europe from the tyranny of Communism would not 
only gain valuable allies for the Western Powers, but also strike a fatal 
blow at the very roots of Communist intrigue throughout the world. On 
the other hand, for the Western Powers not even to try to liberate the 
captive nations would be at once a shameful betrayal and a gross blunder. 

It is profoundly disquieting to see how mutely the Western Powers 
acquiesce in the tragedy of Eastern and Central Europe. It is deplorable 
that they have not even taken the trouble to reply to the Russian initiative 
of general withdrawal. Their apathy, and the fact that they have been 
tricked into long-drawn and sterile discussions on Berlin, disarmament 
and espionage, afford a flagrant proof that they either fail to understand 
the Russian stratagems or lack any sense of priority. 

In these circumstances, it occurs to me to suggest a compact plan 
that would be so attractive to all governments that they might feel disposed 
to adopt it. With this thought in mind, I have formulated the following 
brief but comprehensive plan, and should like to commend it, in all 
humility, to governments and public opinion in the West and in the East: 

1. To transform the General Assembly of the United Nations Organization 
into a World Parliament, which would remain in permanent session, and whose 
decisions all Member States would pledge themselves to fulfil. It would take 
its decisions by a vote of, say, a three-quarter majority. A veto would not be 
valid unless it was supported by at least 25 votes. A decision against which 
it would be impossible to muster even 25 opponents would be held to be adopted. 

The Security Council would be abolished. If it is to discharge its responsibilities, 

the United Nations Organization must become a body capable of resolving 

disputes and of preventing any Power from obstructing its procedure and 
nullifying its decisions.* 

2. To establish an International Police Force (IPF)f. 

* “The control of disarmament must provide effective international—or, if we 
like, supranational—authority invested with real power. Members may say 
that this is elevating the United Nations into something like world govern- 
ment; be it so, it is none the worse for that. In the long run it is the only 
way out for mankind.” (Mr. Harold Macmillan, when Minister of Defence, 
House of Commons, March, 1955.) 

+ I think that Mr. Hammerskjéld was mistaken when he objected to the idea 
of an international police force as a standing army, and recommended that 
it should be recruited only at need and composed according to its immediate 
task. This policy seems to be responsible for the chaos in the Congo. The 
IPF should be a standing army of such quality and efficiency that the most 
reckless adventurers would not dare to oppose it. 
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3. To decide upon the withdrawal of occupation forces and the transference 
of bases to distances to be determined by negotiation. The withdrawn troops 
should be succeeded, and the relinquished bases manned, by contingents of 
the IPF. 

4. To restore to the 100,000,000 souls thus liberated the right of self- 
determination under the control of the IPF. 

5. To decide upon the simultaneous re-unification of both China and 
Germany. 

6. To abolish, by rapid stages, customs barriers throughout the whole world, 
and thereby endow all people with the right to buy and to sell whatever and 
wherever they wish. 

7. To prohibit international trusts and cartels, and collusive practices in 
general, which seek to evade competition. 

8. To improve the system of modern capitalism and its relations with labour 
by introducing—whenever possible—a large degree of profit-sharing into agri- 
culture, industry and the professions. 

9. To make, under the authority of the World Bank, all currencies (including 
possibly those of Russia and China) convertible and transferable and to keep 
them so. 

10. To concert the efforts of the principal industrial countries, not for the 
manufacture of thermo-nuclear weapons, but for the swift mass-production of 
inexpensive atomic reactors for peaceful purposes. 

11. To use these reactors for generating cheap power with which to extract 
from the seas and the air unlimited quantities of chemicals that could be turned 
into fertilizers to enrich the soil and to increase the starvation-low crop-yields 
in the under-developed countries. 

12. To use the same cheap power for changing salt water into fresh water 
with which to irrigate deserts in Africa, Asia and Australia. Put into effect, 
this project might well lead to a more even distribution of the human race 
round the globe. 

13. To bring to perfection the scientifically devised system of extracting 
edible protein direct from grass and leaves, thereby superseding the slow and 
costly process by which cattle perform this function. Starvation and malnutrition 
would thus be gradually eradicated. 

14. To crown all these measures with the final achievement of total and 
universal disarmament on land, at sea and in the air. 

15. To control disarmament by means of the IPF, reinforced for this 
purpose by scientific observers, and to subject the progress of specific measures 
of disarmament to international inspection. 

16. To ensure unrestricted travel and communication between all countries 
by land, by sea and by air. 

17. To allot a given percentage of the fabulous amounts now spent in all 
countries on armaments to raising the standards of health, education, agriculture 
and industry in the under-developed countries. 

18. To invite, after agreement reached with them, re-united China and 

- re-united Germany, as well as Switzerland and Tibet, to become members of 
the World Parliament. 

19. To invite, as a token of final reconciliation, Mr. Chou En-lai and Dr. 
Adenauer to participate in a well-prepared summit conference. 

20. To grant long-term loans at low rates of interest to Russia and China. 

The plan here suggested aims at promoting a general reconciliation at 
a time when enmities seem more irreconcilable than ever before. It aims at 
nothing less than resolving the conflict between East and West. The 
adoption of these proposals would mean, not only that the Iron Curtain 
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would be raised, but also that the world would be thrown open to free 
commercial intercourse. Universal competition would enable goods of 
the highest qualities to be produced at the lowest costs and to be sold 
at the lowest prices, thus increasing purchasing-power or, in other words, 
raising the general standard of living. Unsaleable stocks would then no 
longer encumber the world market, nor would the State continue the folly 
of wasting the taxpayers’ money on payments to farmers for crops that they 
do not grow. 

Socialism of the Russian and Chinese variety involves the expansion of 
heavy industry at the expense of the general standard of living; recourse to 
tyrannical measures for the purpose of silencing protest and suppressing 
opposition; and induction of an illusory frame of mind disposed to accept 
persecution and hardship as the only methods by which a pretended enemy 
of monstrous iniquity can be confronted and vanquished. 

Disarmament would everywhere result in a substantial decrease in 
taxation and increase in national savings. These savings would help all 
countries to finance their industrialization, and would enable Russia and - 
China to fulfil their plans of industrial expansion without condemning the 
present generations of Russians and Chinese to stint themselves in expecta- 
tion of a more abundant future. This new affluence, strengthened by loans 
from the West, would tend to make the social and economic systems of 
Russia and China less austere, and would thereby render co-existence 
between East and West progressively easier and smoother. 

As time passes and education spreads throughout the Soviet Union, the 
Russian people may begin to think for themselves and to imbibe liberal 
ideas. Since competition was invented not by man but by nature, it cannot 
be perpetually suppressed. It is therefore by no means impossible that, 
having withdrawn behind their own frontiers, the Russians may adopt the 
competitive system as the foundation of their economy, which could then 
be integrated with that of the rest of the world. The open market would 
then embrace the whole world, and an era of peace, freedom and prosperity 
would ensue. 

A society like that of Soviet Russia, scientific in outlook and dynamic 
in economy, will be irresistibly driven to transform its political institutions 
into conformity with purer notions of justice, tolerance and veracity. It 
will thus achieve liberty for itself and for those nations which it had 
deprived of this indispensable foundation of human dignity. 
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EXCLUSIVE INTERVIEW— 


SEAN LEMASS, PREMIER OF FIRE 
GEORGE BILAINKIN 


USS and conventional trumpeting are abjured by the three million 
citizens of free Eire. But they have awakened to find themselves 
astride the louder world. In the Congo, an Irish general seeks to calm 

the sanguinary rivals and their supporters. An Irish diplomatist of near- 
Dulanty stature keeps command of the stentorian rhinoceros that is the 
United Nations Assembly in Spengler-ia. Sober, sane business executives 
rub their eyes in bustling, resurgent, vigorous Dublin at the liberalism that 
has magnetically drawn dozens of Dutch and German, American and 
English, Swedish and French and Japanese firms. These shrewd indus- 
trialists have created, on beautiful, wild lands, new factories, mostly near 
the irresistible duty-free emporium of gracious Shannon. First airport 
in Europe for the army of fliers of the Atlantic to sample, it is packed 
tastefully with the world’s goods for young and middle-aged, the charming 
and those who aspire. Dublin itself is smiling. The modern hotels, with 
their polite staffs, and efficiently run restaurants, are crowded with foreign 
guests. The most revealing criterion, the state of the Corps Diplomatique, 
proves Eire’s new status. Has the French Quai d’Orsay not sent as 
Ambassador, M. Paris, with the most beautiful and intelligent chatelaine 
it could offer to a key capital? 

Recurring reports in London and Dublin that the atmosphere between 
the capitals and governments is undergoing remarkable change, and that 
Eire would not be unsympathetic to negotiations for returning to the 
Commonwealth, made me seek out Mr. Sean Lemass. Taoiseach, pro- 
nounced rather like tee-shoch, since June 23, 1959, he is a Dubliner. He 
looks 50 rather than 61, despite participation in 1916 in the Easter Week 
Rising when he was captured in the GPO. Then hostilities broke out 
afresh; he rejoined the IRA. Sad Ireland made him Minister of Industry 
and Commerce in 1932. With two brief periods out of office he had 
remained in that post till 18 months ago; he had also been Deputy Premier 
for over eight years, in three stages. Today the soft, swift, precise voice 
reveals no passions, no harsh emotions, nor the slightest criticism of his 
Opposite numbers in Downing Street, or even in Stormont House, Belfast. 

I was fascinated as I sat in his study watching the business man’s austere 
shoes, and the austerer grey woollen socks, at the changes wrought by the 
ashes of time. Mr. Lemass was not ridiculing my questions about the talks 
on Eire’s return to the British family, so few years after leaving, by her 
own choice, in 1948. He was not asking whether I was serious, was not 
rising from his comfortable but “‘non-protocolaire” chair to end the inter- 
view suddenly, and with a sense of outraged anger. Moreover, he is not 
in the sloughs of despond, for Eire’s soaring exports for 1960 were an- 
nounced during my stay. They are startling . . . at £150,000,000, or an 
average of £50 for man, woman and child. Rural Western Eire is making 
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pianos for dispatch by air from Shannon all over the world; Killarney is 
building cranes; Japan here produces transistor radios of splendour in 
miniature; ball-bearings, men’s suits, women’s dresses are new industries. 
Eire pays liberally for the training of Irish labour, for the construction of 
factories, for much of imported equipment, and does not ask for years 
for income tax on profits derived from export business, does not interfere 
with production methods, offers “cash down” promptly. . . 

Mr. Lemass concurred in the statement that the world press had been 
writing of the more cordial atmosphere between the two countries. 

G.B.: How does the proposal for the return of Eire to the Commonwealth 
open, Prime Minister? 

Premier: This is not a live issue in Irish politics. No party advocates 
it. If the idea is ever to be considered, it will have to come from Britain; 
the proposal will never come from here. Even if made by Britain it would 
be considered only in the context of an arrangement which would restore 
Irish unity. Lord Pakenham (now Lord Longford) made a reference to 
the question lately, but he is out of touch with Irish political realities, and 
his suggestion aroused only momentary interest and little comment. 

G.B.: Suppose negotiations really began .. . let us take it thence, if 
we may. - 

Premier: I spoke about this when addressing the Oxford Union some 
time ago. We accept the fact that in any negotiations leading on to Irish 
reunification, the question of Ireland’s future relations with the Common- 
wealth would be on the agenda. I have noted some British newspaper 

‘comments pointing out that the practical effect of Irish reassociation with 
the Commonwealth, without Irish unity as part of the arrangement, would 
be nil. I suppose that in politics the things that have practical effect are 
the only things that command urgent attention. . . You must know, from 
your acquaintance with the Irish, that the suggestion must come from 
Britain if at all. It will never come from this country. It must involve 
proposals bearing on the question of unity. Lord Longford’s idea that, 
if we applied, it would lead eventually to Irish unity, is quite unrealistic. 

G.B.: What would you wish the British Government to say in opening 
talks? 

Premier: Take Partition. I should like the British authorities to say, 

“There is no British interest in keeping Ireland partitioned. If the Irish 
can agree among themselves, to bring it to an end, we will welcome the 
` agreement.” You know that has never been said. That lies at the root 
of our problem. It is the belief North of the Border that the British 
Government wants them to maintain their present status. It-is the belief 
South of the Border that the British Government encourages them... 
A declaration, such as this, if made clearly and precisely, would be 
enormously helpful in improving understanding of the British position 
and in bettering relations between the two parts of Ireland. 

G.B.: Have you met the Prime Minister of Ulster recently? 

Premier: Our only meeting was at the Ottawa Conference in 1932, and 
was very formal. He was then Minister for Agriculture. 

G.B.: Have you met the Acting Premier of Ulster, Mr. O’Neill? 
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Premier: No. 

G.B.: Have you discussed these matters with the British Ministers? 

Premier: I have discussed this question, without any conclusions, on a 
number of occasions with members of the British Government who have 
a part in policy-making in this field. 

G.B.: Have you spoken to Mr. Macmillan and/or Mr. Butler recently? 

Premier: The last occasion with Mr. Macmillan was at the end of 1959, 
when I was in London about trade negotiations. I met Mr. Butler sometime 
Jater. 

G.B.: What was your conclusion after meeting Mr. Macmillan? 

Premier: I felt I had succeeded in all cases in helping them to under- 
stand the position and our attitude a little more clearly. 

G.B.: Do you feel the statement you have outlined might be issued by 
him? . 

Premier: Well, Neville Chamberlain in 1939 came very nearly to saying 
this. After we had concluded a fairly comprehensive agreement which 
dealt with financial relations, returned defended ports to our sovereignty, 
and other matters, he laid it before the- House of Commons in London, and 
employed words that could be interpreted in this way. The war was 
beginning to threaten and the world did not give the words their signifi- 
cance. I was then Minister for Industry and Commerce. 

G.B.: What were your general impressions in 1959-——with the new people? 

Premier: We had the feeling that British Ministers are now not as familiar 
with the situation as we would like them to be. They are, of course, pre- 
occupied with great events in all parts of the world. Mr. Macmillan has 
made this point from time to time. Mr. Butler? . . . One felt the need 
here for a clearer understanding of the history and evolution of Partition. 

G.B.: Of all the debating societies in the British Isles I have addressed 
as guest, perhaps the Oxford Union gives me the greatest hope in the 
-country’s tomorrow, here and abroad. What, Prime Minister, was your 
reaction in addressing these young men? I felt they were as good as or 
better than the post-graduates of University One, Geneva .. . 

Premier: I was impressed with the manner in which I was heard. I felt, 
in opening, there was the desire to understand. 

G.B.: What is the evidence of any détente in Ulster? 

Premier: There have been many indications in the Six Counties that 
those who have been insensible to the views in this part of Ireland are 
beginning to take an interest in the possibility of co-operation, although I 
cannot say progress has been made yet. 

G.B.: From the encouraging figures I have studied, Ireland has been 
making real headway of late. What have you achieved since becoming 
Prime Minister? 

Premier: I began first as Minister of Industry by telling this generation 
that it would have to build the State on solid economic foundations. I have 
always worked to sustain economic progress. It represents the fruition of 
plans made beforehand. Our rate of progress is beginning to run ahead 
of our hopes. Subject to world conditions remaining favourable, our plans 
are going to develop rapidly. I told the Dáil recently we need to double 
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our rate of progress to achieve the standards of Western countries nearest 
to Ireland. 

G.B.: What is your greatest headache, Prime Minister? 

Premier: It is the continued high incidence of emigration. A figure of 
64,000 has been given as the number of new Social Insurance Cards issued 
in Britain to Irish workers in the past year. I do not think it is an accurate 
figure for our nett emigration, for many go over for beet harvests, and 
other temporary tasks, and then return home again. Others go over in 
the summer only. Many tradesmen go from one building job to another, as 
conditions require. Many come back. The total is probably nearer 35,000, 
which is, however, far too heavy. America has increased her quota, 
although our people do not now fill one-tenth of it. The extraordinary 
aspect is the trend for people to leave jobs to go abroad; this is the most 
disturbing feature. 

G.B.: Is the most certain way of easing emigration, to make industrial 
conditions not only more attractive, more widespread, but better known? 

Premier: I think we shall have a great increase in the number of factories 
during 1961, in addition to those built, building, projected and approved 
in 1959 and 1960. The total this year is about 70. That is the number of 
cases in which grants have beén already approved. All has been arranged 
so far as the State is concerned. This year should see a considerable 
rise in our employment. We are planning developments also in sea 
fisheries, in afforestation and in hotel construction and improvement. We 
now offer £20 an acre to private persons to encourage tree-planting. . . . 

G.B.: Do you go to church and, if so, how often? 

Premier: I go every Sunday to Church. 

G.B.: Is there a thought, as I leave, that passes your mind, outside the 
questions I have put, Prime Minister? 

Premier: Here are two islands off the coast of Europe. It is obvious that it 
is absolutely desirable that there should be as close and friendly relations 
between the peoples of both. Think of the world’s reaction if it became 
known that all causes of friction between England and ourselves, which 
have persisted for 700 years, were cleared away, all finished. Think of 
the effects this might have on the influence of England in many difficult 
areas of the world. . . 

And now the Premier was off for a three-hour journey by car to deliver 
an address; he would be driven home that night or early morning. But the 
staff would be ready for consultation and instructions as usual at 9 a.m. 
tomorrow. 
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WORLD VISTAS— 


RUSSIAN CONTACTS WITH THE WESTI 
G. P. GOOCH 


ITH the accession of Nicholas II in 1894 warmer airs seemed about 
to blow from Eastern Europe. The new Czar was a nephew of Queen 
Alexandra, and the new Czarina, Princess Alix of Hesse, was a 

granddaughter of Queen Victoria. An attempted assassination of the 
sovereigns on their wedding day indicated that volcanic fires were seething 
below the surface. A flicker of light shot out of the dark sky in 1897 when 
the Czar invited the Powers to a Conference at The Hague to halt the arma- 
ments race. The bright hopes quickly faded, and in the following year an 
ugly crisis loomed up in the Far East, whither Russia’s eyes had turned 
when her advance in the Middle East was blocked by German plans for 
a Baghdad railway. By this time Anglo-Russian relations were at their 
worst since the Crimean war, and nowhere was the outcry against the 
South African conflict more unrestrained. 

A détente was secured in 1907 when the two Powers, estranged since 
the Crimean war, signed a treaty delimiting their spheres of influence 
in the Middle East. Thus was terminated the anomaly in which France’s 
ally and her new British friends were scowling at each other. Though 
there was no thought in Grey’s mind of a political or military alliance, 
the Triple Entente was widely regarded as in practice almost as much an 
unit as the Triple Alliance. Never had the ties between Russia and the 
Western Powers been so close as during the seven years between the 
Anglo-Russian rapprochment and the war of 1914. 

Though the three Chancelleries now presented a defensive front against 
German ambitions on the High Seas and in the Middle East, there was 
not the slightest sign of a union of hearts. News from Russia was dis- 
appointing. The summoning of the Duma was merely a momentary ray 
of light, for its dismissal at the first show of independence and the return 
to irresponsible autocracy destroyed the last hopes of a new orientation. 
Still more alarming was the infatuation of the Czarina, unhinged by family 
disappointments and anxieties, for Rasputin, whom the feeble Czar felt 
unable to exclude from the palace. 

The Balkan Wars of 1912-13 brought Europe within sight of a wider 
conflict. When the murder of the heir to the throne of the Hapsburgs 
at Serajevo was followed by an unacceptable Austrian ultimatum to Serbia, 
Russia plunged into the fray, and in a matter of hours Europe was ablaze. 
Witte, the strong man of the reign and the father of Russian industry, 
had warned the Czar that the country was in no condition to wage a major 
war, adding that such an enterprise would involve not merely defeat but 
the fall of the dynasty. The veteran statesman died two years too soon 
to witness the fulfilment of his forecast. The inefficiency of the régime in 
war as in peace was demonstrated when it fell with a crash in 1917. 

After the débdcle a flood of light was thrown on the unhappy reign of 
Nicholas II by the publication of official and private correspondence, 
despatches, and an imposing array of apolegia by leading statesmen and 
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soldiers who agree in little but their practice of placing blame on other 
shoulders. The most poignant revelations are contained in the diaries of 
the Czar and the letters of the Czarina. The former present an amiable 
mediocrity, destitute of the qualities of mind and will required in a ruler 
of men, an automaton rather than an autocrat, discharging routine duties 
in a mechanical way, accepting defeats and disasters as the will of God. 
The pathetic letters of the Empress, covering the years from the outbreak 
of war till the close of 1916, enable us to visualize the unhappy invalid 
and her unceasing interference in affairs of state in the supposed interests 
of autocracy. The whole scene is dominated by the sinister spectre of 
Rasputin. The Romanovs, like the Bourbons, dug their own graves. 

In comparison with England, land of the juste milieu, Russia may be 
labelled a land of extremes, where the pendulum swings violently. In his 
diatribe against the Jacobins, Taine describes the most decisive event in 
French history as not merely a revolution but a dissolution; but the Bolshevik 
coup constituted a far more drastic break in the continuity of the national 
life. The contrast between the ancien régime and modern France is almost 
insignificant compared with that between the Russia of Nicholas II and 
the Russia of Lenin. All bridges had been swept away by the Marxian 
flood. Diplomatic relations with the West were suspended for the only 
time, except during the Crimean war, and a shudder ran through the 
western world when we learned of the slaughter of the whole Imperial 
family. Could King George V be asked to receive the representative of 
a blood-stained dictator? For the Lloyd George coalition it was unthink- 
able, but the MacDonald Government of 1923-24 felt that the boycott 
should not last for ever. Recognition does not involve approval, and the 
Czarist régime had had enough on its conscience to justify ostracism if 
a certain standard of conduct was regarded as a condition. The decision 
was accepted without enthusiasm but with little opposition, and when the 
Conservatives returned to power a few months later they made no attempt 
to put the clock back. 

England, declared Palmerston, had no eternal enemies and no eternal 
friendships, only eternal interests. The greatest was security. We had sought 
it for the last four centuries through a powerful navy and the Balance of 
Power. Necessity makes strange bedfellows, and the rapid growth of Nazi 
power threatened the independence of Communist Russia no less than of the 
western democracies. That Stalin cared no more than Hitler for the principle 
of national liberty was shown when the two dictators fell upon Poland, 
but the brigands, as might have been anticipated, quickly quarrelled and 
a new alignment emerged. Despite our detestation of Communist theory 
and practice and of Russia’s record in the rape of Poland, we needed each 
other’s assistance if we were to survive as sovereign states. It proved 
difficult enough with our united efforts to defeat the Third Reich, and 
without the partnership of Communist and Capitalist communities it would 
have been impossible. 

The victory which removed the threat from Berlin revived the menace 
from Moscow, and from 1945 East-West relations have scarcely known a 
day without friction. Agreement on the future of Germany was out of 
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question, and with the prolonged blockade of the western approaches to 
Berlin the cold war reached its most critical phase. A friend in the State 
Department at Washington told me that the officials were expecting news 
of the shooting down of American transport planes at any moment. 

Tension between East and West seemed likely to diminish when 
Khrushchev succeeded Stalin, denounced his politics and recommended 
co-existence, by which he meant that the struggle between the rival 
ideologies must be waged without bloodshed. War, he believed, was totally 
unnecessary, since the triumph of Communism throughout the world was 
simply a matter of time. During his recent antics in New York it was 
difficult at times to regard him as a pillar of peace, but I do not doubt that 
he has no imore desire for a life and death struggle than ourselves. Why 
should he risk the whole future of a system in which he so passionately 
believes on a single throw of the dice? Mr. Macmillan has recently 
admitted that the international situation has substantially worsened since 
the sabotaging of the Paris Summit. It is mainly owing to his patient efforts 
since his visit to Moscow to keep the bridges open that our relations are not 
even worse. That both camps equally need the astronomical sums now 
devoted to arms for civil purposes is no less obvious than that deep 
suspicions on both sides render any substantial reduction difficult if not 
impossible. 

Science has annihilated physical distance but has done little to narrow 
the ideological gulf between Russia and the Western world. England and 
Russia knew little about each other’s life and literature till the third 
quarter of the nineteenth century. Since Catherine the Great the Russian 
intelligentsia have enjoyed French authors, but of English writers only 
Dickens has been taken to the heart of the nation. But Russian readers 
are assured that the land of capitalist exploitation pictured in his novels 
is the England of today. Our debt to Russian culture is immensely 
greater. I am old enough to remember the eighties when translations 
from Tolstoy, Dostoevsky, Turgenev and Chekhov began to appear. 
Tolstoy, we felt at once, was a giant, the first Russian author to be read 
all over the world. War and Peace, Anna Karenina and Resurrection 
guided us through the dark labyrinths of the Russian soul. In his widely 
read Le Roman Russe the Vicomte de Vogué argued that the Russian 
novelists had introduced a note of what he called ethical realism which 
he missed in French fiction from Stendhal and Balzac to Flaubert and 
Zola. Some young readers like myself, thrilled by the titanic genius of 
Tolstoy, continued to read him when he turned his back on the world and 
became an ascetic interpreter of Christian ethics. Turgenev’s long 
residence in the West enabled Henry James and other men of letters for 
the first time to make acquaintance with a Russian writer of the first 
magnitude, It was not till a few years later that Dostoevsky became a 
familiar name in the West. We realised that the author of the Brothers 
Karamazov, The Idiot and The Possessed was one of the supreme masters 
of the art of fiction. Later still we welcomed Chekhov’s short stories and 
the grim realism of Gorki’s Dosshouse thrilled the playhouses in western 
capitals. After a long interval of cultural no less than of political estrange- 
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ment Pasternak’s Dr. Zhivago aroused the attention of the West by his 
panorama of Russian life, which reminded some readers of the spacious 
canvas of War and Peace. At the very moment, however, when the 
western world was echoing to the praise of the book, the Kremlin inter- 
vened to veto his acceptance of the well-earned Nobel Prize for literature, 
thus revealing the inner weakness of dictatorship in its morbid fear of 
criticism in the community which it presents to the outside world as a 
happy family. 

Of scarcely less significance than the Russian novel as a medium of 
communication between the Russian soul and the western world is Russian 
music, above all that of Tschaikovsky, whose haunting melodies found 
their way straight into our hearts. The life of Pushkin’s Eugene Onegin 
has been indefinitely prolonged by his music, and no Promenade season 
is imaginable without his symphonies and suites. Glinka, Borodin, 
Moussorgsky, Rachmaninov, Prokoviev, Rimsky-Korsakov, Glazounov, 
Shostakovich and Stravinsky have taught western music-lovers to keep 
their ears open for the latest harmonies wafted across the Iron Curtain. 
Nor must the delicate charms of the Russian ballet be omitted in the 
briefest survey of Russia’s contribution to the artistic delights of the 
western world. In the field of science the names of Mendeleev and Pavlov 
became familiar in the West at the close of the century, and today Russian 
scientists march in the front rank in the invasion of outer space. 

Though Englishmen abhor monolithic régimes, either of Right or Left, 
with their dragooning of the mind, political friction does not seriously 
impair goodwill towards the Russian people. We sympathise with their 
sufferings and frustrations through the ages, rejoice at any sign of progress 
towards a better life, and hope that the most precious gift which the 
West has to offer—the system of ordered liberty—may gradually become 
the birthright of a great and gifted nation. We can render some little aid 
to such a process by abstaining from a war of words, by inviting each 
other’s artists and scientists, scholars and churchmen, by facilitating 
tourism and trade, and by striving to live down the bitter memories of the 
past. Our flourishing School of Slavonic Studies in London is a good start. 
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THE FRANCO-ALGERIAN NEGOTIATIONS 
W. L. MIDDLETON 


President, was the clearest move towards an Algerian settlement 

which he has yet made in his long and sometimes tortuous policy of 
approach since his return to power in 1958. The discussions to arrange 
the meeting at Rambouillet were fortunately managed from the Tunisian 
side by a well-qualified intermediary, M. Masmoudi, who had been 
Ambassador in Paris in the later days of the Fourth Republic and had 
at the same time kept up confident personal relations with General de 
Gaulle. 

Some question was raised at first as to the character of M. Bourguiba’s 
intervention. M. Masmoudi’s comments on the preliminaries happily made 
it clear that it was not intended as a substitute for negotiation between 
the French Government and the FLN. Ever since the referendum of 
January 8 a great section of French and world opinion had set its hope 
on direct negotiation with the FLN in view, not only of a cease-fire, but 
of a general settlement of the Algerian problem. M. Masmoudi made the 
significant remark that the aim was to prevent the action of certain elements 
in France, Algeria and the outside world, which seemed to have an interest 
in the continuance of the war and in thwarting any effort of France and 
Algeria to come to an understanding between themselves. 

The communiqué issued after the Rambouillet conversations did not 
mention direct negotiation specifically, but it expressed the hope of an 
solution of the problem which would henceforth be “‘positive and rapid”. 
A point of great interest is that the Algerian question was considered ‘‘in 
the light of recent developments and in the perspective of the future of 
North Africa”. This cryptic expression suggests the possibility that 
negotiations may extend over many subjects outside the strictly Algerian 
problem, but the mass of French opinion regards the early conclusion of 
peace in Algeria as the essential need. The death of Mohammed V, 
occurring at the very beginning of these negotiations, brings an element of 
uncertainty in North African conditions which may affect their course. 
Apart from the question of the internal equilibrium of Morocco, which the 
late King had not had time to settle firmly, his disappearance leaves M. 
Bourguiba unquestionably the principai figure in the North African States 
taken together. The Tunisian President has recently been rather isolated 
by a series of political events, and his share in the promotion of the Franco- 
Algerian negotiations will help him to take the opportunity now presented 
to him to resume a first-rank rôle in North African and international 
politics. 

It is almost forgotten that a specific object of the referendum of January 8 
was to obtain the approval of the electorate of a Bill to set up provisional 
institutions of administration in Algeria. The electorate, in fact, performed 
a legislative act without the intermediary of Parliament. The conception 
of these institutions seems to belong to the phase of General de Gaulle’s 
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policy in which the Algerian population was regarded as distinct from the 
rebellion, a sort of “third force” which would come into effective action 
after war had ceased, would apply autodetermination and decide on the 
permanent status and institutions of the future “Algerian Algeria”. On 
this basis the FLN, leaders of the rebellion, were qualified to negotiate 
a cease-fire, but had no representative title to negotiate a political solution. 
But the referendum of January 8, besides giving a massive approval of 
the Bill, was also commonly interpreted as expressing a prevalent desire 
for an early peace in Algeria reached by direct negotiation with the rebel 
leaders. Legally, the President of the Republic already had powers to 
undertake direct negotiation, but the referendum facilitated action in this 
sense by exposing the weakness of the minority still devoted to the main- 
tenance of a “French Algeria”. 

On the supposition that direct negotiation actually results from the 
de Gaulle-Bourguiba talks, the problems to be selved are still heavy and 
complex. The positions adopted by the French Government on one side 
and the FLN leaders on the other during the slow evolution of the dis- 
cussion of the last two years are sufficiently divergent. On the great 
question of the protection and the political status of the European minority 
in an “‘Algerian Algeria”, the two parties are attracted by different prin- 
ciples. The French tend to treat the European minority as a distinct entity, 
enjoying specific rights as such and guaranteed in much the same way as 
ethical minorities were guaranteed in several European countries after 
the First World War. So far as public declarations of the FLN leaders 
have expressed their views, they tend to offer to individuals of the European 
minority full and equal citizenship on the same terms as Mussulmans. 
There are indications that a considerable proportion of the Europeans will 
not be satisfied with this and will prefer to settle in France. One of the 
tasks of the French Government will be to assure decent conditions of 
life to these refugees—a problem which has already presented itself in the 
case of French residents returning from Morocco and has not been solved 
to the satisfaction of everybody concerned. For this category of European 
residents in Algeria there is still the immediate question of their protection 
during the period of transition to the new order. It is obvious that from 
the French point of view the only sure protection is that of the French 
military force. That raises the involved question of the conditions and 
the extent of the maintenance of the French army. In theory it is possible 
to conceive of a mixed civil administration and even a joint military control 
in certain regions during transition, but practical difficulties are evident. 

It is necessary to realize the great development of the sense of nationalism 
which has taken place during the six years of war. The leaders of the 
FLN often go so far as to say that the Algerian nation has been created 
in the war years. As for their own representative capacity, they have been 
impressed by the Mussulman demonstrations during the pre-referendum 
tour of General de Gaulle in Algeria last December, when civilian Mussul- 
man populations came out into the streets carrying, for the first time, the 
FLN colours. The attitude of the FLN has hardened in various ways 
under the impulse of the wave of nationalism. It has taken a definite 
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stand against any scheme of solution which emanates from the French 
side only; it demands solution by negotiation. It is also sensitive to 
territorial unity and hostile to partition or “regrouping”. In a recent 
speech at Ghardia, in the Sahara, M. Debré, the French Prime Minister, 
said that France was determined to remain there, though ready to associate 
neighbouring States in the great work which is beginning and of which she 
takes the responsibility. He described the Sahara as not to be confounded 
with any of the countries on its borders. The Algerian nationalists, in 
their present humour, would have difficulty in subscribing to these 
declarations. 

In various recent statements FLN leaders have seemed to tolerate the 
idea of a period of transition, which would involve practical concessions 
not damaging to their main principles. After Rambouillet, M. Bourguiba, 
who has made compromises serve his principles in Tunisia, said he hoped 
to persuade the FLN to agree to accept development by stages. It was 
announced from Rabat (Morocco) that the FLN leaders had agreed to 
this truce, so that no formal obstacle remained to the opening of direct 
pourparlers between themselves and France. 

There have been discussions intermittently in the French Press for 
several months on the future of the constitutional régime. There is no 
visible danger immediately threatening the Constitution so long as it is 
protected by the presence of General de Gaulle himself, but the very fact 
that it depends so greatly on General de Gaulle’s prestige has raised a 
question as to what would happen if his presence was withdrawn. One 
school of constitutional theorists has been carrying on a campaign in 
favour of the thorough adoption of the United States presidential system, 
which has been presented as a development which would be applicable 
without great difficulty to the Constitution of the Fifth Republic. The 
veteran Paul Reynaud, whose opinion counts in such a matter, has recently 
declared that under the present Constitution the instability of Government, 
which has been the foremost vice of the French Republic, would return 
if General de Gaulle were to disappear. Constitutional amendment is 
therefore necessary, and M. Reynaud would prefer the return to Parliamen- 
tarianism on the British model to the adoption of the American presidential 
system. He regards the British system as ensuring stability while main- 
taining the dignity and independence of Parliament. M. Reynaud has 
at various times urged that the best practical remedy for governmental 
instability in a French Parliament on the British model would be a provision 
for the automatic dissolution of the National Assembly on the defeat of ` 
the Government on a question of confidence. 


Pressagny-L’ Orgueilleux, Par Vernon, Eure. 
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PSYCHOLOGY— 
“SHAPES OF DELIGHT, OF MYSTERY AND FEAR” 
BETTY EDWARDS 


7 OST adults are by now uneasily aware that the advice of Goethe’s 
Faust to Wagner has for too long been taken too literally: “Cook 
up what entertainment you will to astonish the children (poor 

monkeys), if that tickles your palate.” But there have been as yet few’ 
examinations, in depth and comprehensiveness, of the sensational elements 
in current literature for children or of the productions of the cheap horror 
press to which young people may have easy access. An important study 
has this month appeared whose particular virtue is that it explores, in 
psychological terms, the true nature of some of the immediate literary 
antecedents of these violent motifs, as well as tracing in mythology and 
folk-tale their superhumanly evil ancient prototypes. 

In her book, Z Could a Tale Unfold, Miss Pickard has undertaken an 
anabasis into dark, practically impenetrable country im order to reveal 
the mainsprings of fear and their deeply unconscious origin. She has dared 
to bring to light and interpret some of those beings, 

“Worse 
Than fables yet have feigned, or fear conceived, 
Gorgons and Hydras and Chimaeras dire,” 

who emerge into literature from the nether regions of the mind; to indicate 

the very issues on which they may be fought, the quarters from which 

their attacks are most likely to come, and, above all, how bewildered 
parents and mentors of the very young may prepare the infinitely valuable 
spirits of their charges to meet their unexpected onslaughts. 

But let no parent or teacher be misled into imagining that this book 
furnishes yet another of those disturbing, complex and apparently con- 
flicting doctrines they have so often found when they have turned to 
psychology for guidance. The genesis of Miss Pickard’s Freudian ideas is 
clear. But her particular contribution is that she has notably succeeded 
in finding the common denominator between the psychological development 
of the child through his play, dreams and phantasy and the experiences 
of the artist as creator. From a mass of introspective evidence on the 
nature of artistic creation and appreciation, the experiences of Keats and 
Hans Andersen are selected as touchstones. The one is a clear image of 
health before the advent of decadent post-Romantic tales of corruption 
and the other a haunted, phantasy-ridden genius who could never attain 
to the “negative capability” which, in Keats, held the balance between 
his double knowledge of the self and of the world’s evil. 

Freud used the oedipal discovery as a starting point for a systematic 
exploration and mapping of the complex web of infantile impulses and 
feelings out of which adult human personality develops. These ideas have 
aroused enormous controversy and have been refuted many times to the 


I Could a Tale Unfold: Violence, Horror and Sensationalism in Stories for Children. 
P. M. Pickard. Tavistock Press, 25s. American edition: Humanities Press, Inc. 
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satisfaction of those who could not tolerate them but with singularly little 
other effect. Yet the virulence of the attacks is clearly not related to the 
truth or error of his ideas as such but to the uncovering of things which, 
even now, many want desperately to keep concealed. Meanwhile, from 
Plato’s Republic onwards, there is abundant evidence in literature of those 
desires which Socrates insisted “exist in every one of us, terrible in their 
untamed lawlessness, which reveal themselves in dreams . . . In phantasy, 
the wild beast in us will not shrink . . . from forbidden food or any 
deed of blood.” It is these unconscious infantile desires which Miss 
Pickard identifies as becoming explicit in degenerate post-Romantic tales 
of mystery and imagination, when undue commitment to the self released 
“unthinkable thoughts”. She takes the reader on an urgent and exciting 
quest through the violent phantasies that again emerge in present-day 
horror comics and the like. At the same time, she demonstrates beyond 
reasonable doubt that Freud’s work, far from reducing man to an auto- 
maton controlled by unconscious desires, enables us to place at the centre 
of educational theory the concepts of an integrated personality and an 
autonomous self. Indirectly, through stories of high artistic worth, we are 
in a position gradually and consciously to help children grow towards 
autonomy and to do this in such a way that they can participate more 
and more fully in their own education. 

The problems of childhood are considered on many levels; but “art”, says 
Miss Pickard, “has given adults a second chance to look at repressed 
problems, a second chance to use conscious intelligence coupled with 
mature experience in dealing with these problems.” The intrinsic signifi- 
cance of children’s play and its central importance in their development 
towards balanced adultood is here, if ever, plainly revealed, even to those 
who have long mistrusted analytical thought on the subject. It should 
reassure the many people who, living and working with children and 
adolescents, feel deeply preoccupied with problems of protection and 
suffer agonies of anxiety when some especially lurid example of brutality in 
film or story is brought to their notice. At such a moment of conflict 
they are frequently impelled to behave censoriously, without the means of 
understanding how to deal with the problem in general, and therefore 
safe, terms. Miss Pickard affords valuable guidance on the general approach 
to suitable stories. She makes distinction between the overt good and 
bad deeds of heroes and villains and the nameless horror arising from an 
evil that only too readily confirms the existence of terrifying phenomena 
whose materialisation all children, and all human beings, ultimately dread. 
It plunges them into a new dimension because, told without art or “aesthetic 
distance”, it is as crude as a physical blow and Jeaves the quivering mind 
as defenceless. 

“When arch-villains emerge in literature, powerful inner realities have 
taken command of outward behaviour. Moved by a furious lust to 
domineer, they rove the world in search of weaker beings unable to with- 
stand their craving, upon whom they can slake their thirst for command. 
The myths and literature of the world are full of tales about such terrifying 
characters and their terrified victims. Here one sees unrestrained inner 
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horrific phantasy become overt behaviour, and it is well worth our while 
to take a closer look at some of them.” 

It is in this relation that a distinguished and profoundly enlightening 
account is given of the emergence of children’s comic papers in this country, 
and of comics in the United States, intended for semi-literate adults. These 
latter, “pictures in self-evident sequence with a minimum of type”, and 
“very sensational to stimulate the intellectual effort required”, soon arrived 
at the point where once more “‘the arch-villains” began to emerge. “Very 
soon, historical facts became infiltrated with incidents of mythological 
quality, basic to the early development of the human mind. Supernatural 
and sensational elements crept in, such as those known to us not only 
through penny dreadfuls and mystery classics but also through our own 
myth cycles. There were spectral riders, apparitions, vampires, pointless 
murders, people dying more than once, sinister relationships between the 
sexes, in fact all the basic plots touched upon in Chapter 2. The simplicity 
of the pictorial medium, together with the poor quality of the cheap 
production, precluded any integration of horror with beauty, . . . What 
nobody noticed was that a form of tale that could be interpreted by average 
foreign-speaking adults could also be understood by the chronically story- 
starved children.” 

How the “story-starved children” of wartime Britain and the post-war 
decade came to be fed on such mental pabulum is the subject of a survey, 
undertaken by Miss Pickard, along with other workers enlisted by her, and 
fully reported here. The highly-skilled task of eliciting children’s true 
like and dislikes was carried out in many parts of the country. The first- 
hand material thus collated sheds further light on the problem of the ugly 
in art, its place in engendering emotion, and the fusing of discordant 
elements in a work giving aesthetic satisfaction. Without this fusion, it 
has, in Burke’s words, “all the contortions of the Sybil without the in- 
spiration.” The significant difference between this book, and the many 
investigations made into children’s reading habits during the last 20 years, 
lies in the author’s interpretation of their preferences in terms of the 
meaning of art in personal growth. 

Parents seeking guidance have frequently found a mass of information 
purporting to shed light on their imminent problems, only to realise that 
all they possess is another bevy of statistics, as illuminating as the list of 
capes and bays in the Victorian geography textbook. There is often some 
general inference that a great deal of reading energy remains untapped 
which could be used to raise the cultural level of children who, in early 
adolescence, are about to abandon their formal education. Miss Pickard’s 
whole thesis, however, is directed in depth and in detail towards the urgent 
need to tap this energy; more especially towards the central importance 
to young children of a rich variety of well-told tales, for “A well-told tale 
can become a criterion for successful play, an example in keeping sufficient 
distance from events for mastery to become a possibility. Stories, far from 
being a waste of the children’s time, are as important as play for their 
healthy psychological development; and the children have left us in no 
doubt that they recognize their importance.” 
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The inferences are clear for the training of taste as well as for the 
developing mind and she makes practical suggestions for the choice of 
soundly constructed stories. 

Her history of the decline of the oral tradition, and of the change in the 
balance of power wrought by the invention of printing, has a direct 
bearing not only on the children’s need of the teller of tales but also on 
the present predicament in popular culture at all levels of appeal. She is 
nowhere concerned with censorious judgments, except to reveal the 
culpable ignorance which masquerades among adults as innocence, and 
nowhere with the “tyrannical duncery” of censorship. ‘The uncommuni- 
cated terrors of the earth,” she writes, “which Thomas Nashe described 
before the decay of the great oral tradition as ‘the sinnes of the night’ 
which surmount ‘the sinnes of the day’, must be communicated if they 
are to be resolved.” ‘The integrative power of great art is her theme. 
She has made an outstanding contribution to the apprehension of its 
meaning in personal development. 


THE WINTER TREE 


“Accept me” said the winter tree 
“And all the terror of my beauty, 
Absence accept, and seek no flowering, 
No future spring”. 


And “I accept” I said “your winter bough, 
Your dark and thorny—now— 

Your absences, and sing 

With no wild bird of spring”. 


Yet as I spoke, the wind, the urgent wind 
Bore blossoms on its breath. 
And in my hands, strange flowers of blood and snow 
Rejected death. 
BERYL KAYE 
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LETTERS— 
UNIDENTICAL TWINS 


FRANCIS GRIERSON 


HE dawn of each year is traditionally an occasion for the prediction 
of more or (usually) less desirable events, and 1961 was no exception 
to the rule. 

Intrepid astronauts paying literally flying visits to the Moon and other 
planets; new light on the origin and development of our world; the 
exhumation of fabulous riches from an Eastern tomb; drugs to transform 
the modern Bill Sykes into a gentle philanthropist filled with love for man- 
kind (e.g. the Editor of this journal); the prospects for peace and the 
possibilities of war: from these and other bewildering aspects of the 
present and the future it is pleasant to turn our thoughts to some of the 
more agreeable things that happened a century ago. 

Among these was the publication in June, 1861, of two books which 
are poles apart in plot, place and time, and yet are linked not only by 
date of birth but also by the remarkable number of characteristics they 
have in common. 

The books are The Cloister and the Hearth, by Charles Reade, dramatist 
and novelist (to use the order of precedence he preferred), and Great 
Expectations, by Charles Dickens. 

Both authors have been among my literary gods almost since I learned 
to construct words from the alphabet, and it is good to know that modern 
reprints of their works are still in demand. 

Before beginning to write this article I rashly decided to enjoy again 
the two centenary books and make notes, with the natural result that 
I soon was copying out favourite passages which simply must be quoted— 
and would more than fill a whole number of the CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, 
to the chagrin of other contributors; so I must confine myself to brief 
synopses. 

Reade’s book, generally regarded as his masterpiece, tells a fascinating 
tale of life and love, men and manners, goodness and villainy in fifteenth 
century Europe, and a young man’s flight from Holland to save his neck 
and in the hope of finding refuge and artistic fame in Italy. 

Dickens, on the other hand, used mid-Victorian England as the setting 
for his story of a rural blacksmith’s orphan apprentice who finds himself 
whisked (how does one whisk?) up to London as a young gentleman with 
a generous allowance from an undisclosed (but not unsuspected) benefactor, 
and the assurance of a handsome fortune in the not too far distant future. 

Utterly different plots, though in both cases they are well constructed 
and contain surprises for the reader. 

Both stories were successful serials, though Reade considerably 
lengthened his novel before publication in book form. 

The respective heroes are Gerard, son of Elias the cloth merchant of 
Tergou, in Holland, and Philip Pirrip, always known as Pip. A young 
woman whose literary judgment I respect has pointed out that both were 
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young men to whom things happened, rather than carvers of their own 
future. It is true that they were initially victims of circumstances, but 
once the rather weak nature of each is revealed he becomes little more 
than an obedient steed ridden in turn by more forceful characters—and 
what a host of them! 

In the Cloister Gerard’s beloved and beautiful Margaret has twice his 
moral, and a good deal of his physical, courage, and needs them to endure 
her hard fate with an admirable dignity. Then there are the grave and 
upright Elias and his wife and children: crippled Kate, Giles the Dwarf, 
treacherous Sybrandt and Cornelis among them; the inimitable Denys, 
Burgundian arbalestrier whose consigne is Courage, tout le monde, le Diable 
est mort! and who dry-nurses Gerard in pain and peril; Dame Margaret 
Van Eyck, the great painter and her namesake’s protector; the scoundrelly 
burgomaster—all these and many more are so perfectly drawn that to the 
reader they are people to be loved, hated or merely tolerated. but always 
real people. 

It is the same with Great Expectations. I risk death at the hands of 
members of the Dickens Fellowship when I suggest that the Master was 
not invariably masterly and that this cannot be included among the best 
examples of his work. It is, nevertheless, a moving story, well compounded 
of humour and tragedy. Some of the characters are, I think, overdrawn, 
such as Miss Havisham, the half-demented bride deserted almost at the 
altar, and that sychophantic seedsman, Uncle Pumblechook; but sterling 
metal are blacksmith Joe Gargery and his housekeeper, and eventually 
wife, Biddy; Mr. Jaggers, a solicitor feared alike by Bench and burglar; 
Wemmick, his chief clerk, collector of portable property and devoted son 
of an Aged Parent; Estella, disdainful beauty whom Pip worshipped. 

Pip himself was vain, snobbish (perhaps naturally), and rather tiresomely 
sorry for himself, but capable of genuinely generous actions, one of which 
benefited a young man named Herbert Pocket, son of Pip’s tutor. Herbert 
is, to my mind, one of the finest portraits in the book, although technically 
a minor character. To this staunch comrade Pip owed more than money 
could repay, both in prosperity and in adversity. Abel Magwitch, the 
convict, is another convincing character whose importance to the plot is 
played down until the closing chapters. 

I am not going to disclose the full plot of either book, because I hope 
that those of my readers who have not perused them will do so without 
delay, and I do not wish to spoil their pleasure. 

Let me conclude by saying that both authors show their great humanity 
and understanding of human frailty. They had a warm affection for the 
good and strong hatred of the evil. 

They possessed also the priceless gift of humour and sense of the 
ridiculous, but rarely allowed it to degenerate into cheap or unkind sneers. 

If this brief and humble appreciation of two great men induces new 
readers to procure the two books , or old readers to take them again from 
the shelf, it will not have been written in vain. 
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JOHN GALSWORTHY AND THE JUST MAN 
JOAN N. HARDING 


HERE is, I often feel, a tendency to distinguish between Galsworthy 
the novelist and Galsworthy the dramatist. The latter is essentially 
the realist, acutely aware of the social unrest of his day and presenting 

the class struggle in all its acerbity and naked hate. The former, particu- 
larly in The Forsyte Saga, which still overshadows his other novels, is 
the romantic unfolding before our eyes of the rich tapestry of a bygone age, 
an era to which even the author himself looked back through the golden 
haze of retrospect. And if in A Modern Comedy and The End of the 
Chapter he is dealing with a period contemporary with his own prime, it 
is still sufficiently divided from us by the insuperable chasm which yawns 
between the pre-atomic age and our own for us to find here, too, those 
rumours of 

“old, unhappy, far-off things 

And battles long ago”, 
which are the very essence of romanticism. 

The concentration demanded by the drama means that the writer can 
give us only those basic situations which cause the clash and interplay of 
character. Whatever superficial differences of costume, manners or setting 
we may find, the essential revelation of personality through a given situation 
is eternal, and so little has the industrial scene changed fundamentally 
within the last half-century that the problems presented in Strife or The 
Silver Box still have the ring of modernity. But not so in the novels. The 
greater detail in which the author can describe his background of con- 
temporary manners and morals decrees that his work, though a more 
satisfying guide to the history of the period, thereby dates the more easily, 
so that all Galsworthy’s novels come to us as a tale that is told, a chapter 
that has for ever ended. 

A closer look into the novels should, however, convince us that 
Galsworthy’s view of human nature is essentially the same in play and 
novel alike. If he had to define man in a phrase, he could easily describe 
him as a “‘litiguous creature”. Like the rest of the animal creation, he is 
dominated by the will to survival which is indivisible from the will to 
power, but man alone has vested his self-interest in a system which 
ostensibly seeks to protect the weak from the rapacity of the strong and 
to substitute for the summary satisfactions extorted by physical force the 
processes of arbitration based on an intellectual sifting of right and wrong. 
Occasionally the urge to seek the sharp, swift decisions of primitive violence 
break through the artificial restraints imposed upon man in society as when 
Michael Mont and Alexander Macgown resort to fisticuffs in the lavatory 
of the House of Commons, or Wilfred Desert and Jack Muskham fall 
upon each other in the street at Royston in modern man’s equivalent of 
the now proscribed duel; but in the main, Galsworthy’s characters are 
interested in the more orthodox machinery of the law in action, and the 
results it produces. z 
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It is interesting to notice the numerous lawsuits in which his characters 
are involved—practically all of them relations by blood or marriage, and 
representing therefore only a very small section of society. There is 
Soames Forsyte’s action against Bosinney for breach of contract, his 
divorce suit against Irene and young Jolyon, Marjorie Ferrer’s action 
against Fleur for libel in The Silver Spoon, Gerald Corven’s suing Clare 
and Tony Croom in Over The River. Together with these are various 
other trials and forms of arbitration—the proceedings of the directors of 
the PPRS, of which Soames is a member, in The Silver Spoon, the trial 
of Hubert Charwell for extradition in the magistrates’ court in Maid in 
Waiting, the inquest on Ferse in the same novel, together with Dinny’s 
first introduction to the workings of the law when she finds her Uncle 
Hilary in court on behalf of a girl from his parish who is charged with 
soliciting. Moreover, a large number of Galsworthy’s characters are directly 
concerned with the law for their bread and butter. Soames himself, central 
to both The Forsyte Saga and A Modern Comedy, is a solicitor—‘‘an 
attorney” as he is contemptuously dismissed by Lord Charles Ferrers in 
The Silver Spoon'—as his father James had been before him, as James’ 
maternal grandfather, Pierce by name, had been before him, and as later 
scions of the family, including Very Young Roger and Very Young 
Nicholas, were to become. Alison Charwell, friend of Fleur, is married to 
a Judge, Sir Lionel Charwell, KC, uncle to Michael and to Dinny Charwell, 
and Dinny herself eventually marries Eustace Dornford, KC, who has 
become the MP for her local constituency, and is thus, like Michael, 
caught up in the most intricate and extensive of all legal machinery, 
Parliament, the workshop where law itself is made. 

Galsworthy’s characters thus see the processes of arbitration from both 
- angles, active and passive. They are themselves both the agents of the law 
and its victims, a situation summarised in the person of Soames who, 
after a lifetime spent in Law, realized more clearly than anyone the basic 
fatuousness of so many of its verdicts. “To be in the right and have to 
go into Court because of it, was one of the most painful experiences that 
could be undergone. The courts existed to penalize people who were in 
the right—in divorce, breach of promise, libel and the rest of it. Those 
who were in the wrong went to the South of France, or if they did appear, 
defaulted afterwards and left you to pay your costs.”? Justice’s myepia 
not only makes her prejudge the issue in her intervention between rich and 
poor, as in the plays. In her assessment of the relative value of the claims 
of those of equal status, she still fails to recognize reality, mistaking 
appearance for fact, shadow for substance. 

The ultimate irony comes in the Law’s condemnation of Clare and Tony 
Croom as guilty of adultery in Over the River, whereas so far their 
relationships had been, if somewhat indiscreet, at least technically innocent. 
To Clare, the verdict given against them legalized in advance any sub- 
sequent misconduct between them. The damages against Croom seemed 
to her an “indulgence” by which he purchased the right to the woman 
who could not yet be his wife, but was now no longer the wife of Corven 
either, Although she felt no vital attraction.towards the young man, there 
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was thus established a certain ‘‘debt” which she felt she must pay. Even 
the more conservative Dinny could see that “transgressors by law ought 
to transgress’.? There is therefore only the most tenuous connection 
between law and morality, and little enough between law and justice.‘ 

Who then is the just man, if not he who can claim the approval of the 
legal system? Plato’s age-old problem is basic to Galsworthy’s apprehension 
of character. If Justice as an abstraction has no reality in the councils of 
men, it can be known to humanity only in concrete terms of daily living. 
The “just” man would appear to be the man who has come to terms with 
his own nature, finding a zest in living for its own sake without any ulterior 
expectation, and accepting his fellow-beings as they are. Such a man has 
no illusions about his place in the universe, but is content with what life 
brings. He may be a Young Jolyon, condemned by the earnest Soames 
for the irregularity of certain passages of his life, or a Sir Lawrence Mont, 
whom Soames suspects of being “a light-weight’’,5 but both have achieved 
an inner equanimity and balance, a “just?” weight in their assessment of 
relative values, impossible to those biassed in any direction by personal 
possessions or prepossessions, 

Man can expect little help from any power outside himself. The pathetic 
fallacy had little reality for Galsworthy, although his characters might be 
temporarily comforted by the benison of nature, as during Ferse’s last hours 
in the countryside he had known as a boy,* or, for Tony Croom, during the 
period of reaction after the law-suit and Clare’s forced attempt to pay her 
“debt”’.7 Although there are countless passages in Galsworthy which show 
an amazing sympathy with Nature’s powers over the human emotions,® the 
response is always seen to be in man, not in nature, which remains 
uniformly indifferent to man’s sufferings. 

Neither can Galsworthy believe in a God who can be touched by the 
predicament of His creatures. If there is a Creator, He is remote from the 
fate of the beings He has produced, and abides Alone with the Great Alone, 
immutable, unapproachable, and, to a Wilfred Desert, ‘“‘unknowable’’.1¢ 
Scepticism may hold a certain savour for the intellectuals, like Desert, 
but for the would-be believers, the mystery is not less insoluble. Dinny 
may respond intensely to the beauty of the haunts she has known from 
childhood, and long to pay tribute to their Maker. “She stood and tried 
hard not to believe in God. It seemed mean and petty to have more 
belief in God when things were going well than when they were instinct 
with tragedy; just as it seemed mean and petty to pray to God when you 
wanted something badly, and not pray when you didn’t. But after all 
God was Eternal Mind that you couldn’t understand; God was not a loving 
Father that you could. The less she thought about all that the better.”1 

Even her Uncle Hilary, after a lifetime of service as a parish priest, was 
no more convinced about the ultimate realities of religion than his brother 
Lionel was about the efficacy of the Law.!2 “In God I believe, but not a 
merciful one as we understand the word. . . . If my beliefs were known, 
I should be unfrocked. That wouldn’t help. My job’s a concrete one.” 
Watching Ferse asleep on the bosom of Mother Earth in the interval 
between his frenzied flight and his last tragic fall to death, his brother 
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Adrian came to share his feelings. “For those two quiet hours of watching 
that prostrate figure among the sheep, Adrian was filled not with futile 
rebellion and bitterness but with a strange unhappy wonder. The old Greek 
dramatists had understood the tragic plaything which the gods make of 
man; such understanding had been overlaid by the Christian doctrine of a 
merciful God. Merciful?—No! Hilary was right! Faced by Ferse’s 
fate—what would one do? What—while the gleam of sanity remained? 
When a man’s life was so spun that no longer could he do his job, be 
no more to his fellows than a poor distraught and frightening devil, the 
hour of eternal rest in quiet earth had surely come. Hilary had seemed 
to think so too; yet he was not sure what his brother would do if it came 
to the point. His job was with the living, a man who died was lost to 
him, so much chance of service gone.” 

Only in the service of others can man’s urge to live find the significance 
and reassurance denied him both by law and religion. This zest for life 
is the outstanding characteristic of the race. Set him in the most un- 
promising of circumstances, even in Uncle Hilary’s St. Augustine’s-in- 
the-Meads, confront him with the most discouraging of tasks, and man’s 
will to live is still such that he somehow adapts himself to his world and 
survives. Granted there are the weakest who go to the wall, the Bickets, 
the Bergfelds, but, in the main, the race goes on. Its highest expression 
is found in those who, like the Charwells, have inherited from the past 
a tradition of service to their fellowmen. “Father, and Uncle Lionel, 
and Uncle Hilary, and even Uncle Adrian, always think first of what they 
ought to do. Very fine, of course, but rather dull,”15 as it seemed to a 
Dinny fighting to release herself from that same code of duty which had 

- sustained her during Hubert and Uncle Adrian’s troubles and was to 
reassert itself during Clare’s tribulations, but from which temporarily she 
was trying to break free in order to fit in the better with Wilfred’s attitude 
of personal self-sufficiency.1® 

Such a tradition comes the more easily to those with their roots in 
the countryside with its timeless institutions and carefully graded relation- 
ships, unjustifiable by any kind of logic. Modern town life may be, in 
Michael’s phrase, “no slouch of a miracle”, “all the confusion of the 
greatest conglomeration in the world”,! but it does not make for the 
stability of society necessary to the service of one’s fellows as individuals, 
and not merely as abstractions. Fleur’s service in the canteen during the 
Strike is on on entirely different plane from Dinny’s relationship with 
Ben and Betty, the old people living on the family estate whom she had 
known from childhood. To build up such relationships within the urban 
framework takes time, and Galsworthy was not convinced that modern 
man had that much time with which to play. To rush into well-meant 
but premature schemes was to court disaster, as in Michael’s abortive 
experiment with the Bergfelds. The only hope was with those, like 
Uncle Hilary or Norah Curfew, who were prepared to work with actual 
people where they found them, and not become disillusioned when their 
noblest of intentions proved impracticable or human nature intractable, 
still going on because only thus could they give expression to the truth as 
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they knew it; that once man ceases to serve, he himself atrophies and 
dies, be it as an individual or a species. 

Such a truth cannot be analysed logically. Wisdom is of those who do 
not set too much store by the logical nature of the world. An Aunt Em, 
in The Silver Spoon, considered “rather a deah; but not too frightfully 
all there’!® has, by the time of Over the River, become recognized, by 
Dinny at least, “as the wisest member of our family. Take life seriously 
and you’re nowhere. She doesn’t. She may want to, but she can’t.” +° 
Such an imperviousness to the discrepancies and contradictions of life 
makes one the better able to cope with the daily crises of life, as they 
arise. Too great a concern with explanations renders man inept and 
introspective. 

But if the metaphysician is out of favour because of his probing into 
ultimates, the sceptic, the metaphysician in reverse, is no better off. 
“Scepticism only makes one restless,”?? says Fleur, summing up the malaise 
of her generation. Beneath her constant craving for change and sensation, 
there has been growing a realization of the need for “roots”, which her 
husband’s family had so far had to hold them, but which Soames, with 
all his wealth, had been unable to provide for her. Enquiring of the 
comfortably pagan Michael what they should do about the religious educa- 
tion of their son, the yet-unborn Kit, she answers his “let him rip”, with 
a comment which seems momentarily out of character. “I think having 
no religion makes one feel that nothing matters.” She wants her son 
“snug and convinced and all that”. The white monkey had tasted 
the fruit of intellectual epicureanism, found it bitter, and thrown away the 
rind in disgust. 

One wonders how much of Galsworthy’s own attitude is contained in 
Fleur’s suddent atavistic longing. One can afford the wisdom of the 
inconsequent, the selflessness of the practical only as long as one has as 
an incentive the will to live, and the desire to see others living, but before 
one can have either, one has to have reached either for oneself or have 
inherited from the past Browning’s conclusion that the world means 
intensely, and preferably means good. And to Michael, the evidence 
seemed to point to the twentieth century’s losing that zest because of its 
loss of belief. “Who was it said the landing-place for modernity was a 
change of heart; the re-birth of a belief that life was worth while and 
better life attainable? ‘Better life?’ Prerogative of priests? Not now. 
Humanity had got to save itself! To save itselfi—what was that, after 
all, but expression of the will to live? But did humanity will to live as 
much as it used? That was the point... . Was the English ‘will to live’ 
as strong as ever; or had they all become so spoiled, so sensitive to life 
they had weakened on it? Had they sucked their silver spoon so long 
that, threatened with a spoon of bone, they preferred to get down from the 
table?”’2? 

It seems to me Galsworthy is suggesting modern man’s “will to live” is 
being sapped by two things, his repudiation of faith and the surfeiting of 
his appetite by material acquisitions, and only the re-acquiring of a faith 
can hold in check his lust for possessions, be they property, money or 
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people. That is why it seems to be no coincidence that, when, in his last 
book of his last trilogy, in contrast to the antinomian arrogance of Desert, 
the brutishness of Jerry Corven, or the gay fecklessness of young Croom, 
he seeks to create a character embodying the various facets of the just 
man, he makes him a pratiquant of the one religion which has not been 
modified by the clamours of modernity. Eustace Dornford may not be a 
very exciting lover, but even the vivacious Clare admits the value of a 
man who can leave your mouth alone. To be able to control one’s 
appetites, to hold conflicting desires in equipoise, to work hard and con- 
sistently, in short to have all the old fashioned qualities of the gentleman, 
requires the discipline of some kind of belief, and for that Galsworthy turns 
to Catholicism. The Catholics may, in Michael’s phrase, “go it blind’’, 
but without some sort of a faith man is doomed. 
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CENTENNIAL— 


MILL: “REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT” 
ENID LAKEMAN 


66 HE subdivision of London into . .. independent districts, each 
with its separate arrangements for local business, . . . prevents the 
possibility of consecutive or well-regulated co-operation for common 

objects, precludes any uniform principle for the discharge of local duties, 
compels the general government to take things upon itself which would be 
best left to local authorities if there were any whose authority extended to 
the entire metropolis . . .” This is not an opinion of the Royal Commission 
on Local Government in Greater London; it is quoted from a work that 
appeared a hundred years ago this month—John Stuart Mill’s Considera- 
tions on Representative Government. The topicality may lead us to 
re-read it. 

My own re-reading has impressed me with its wide range. Mill himself 
considered the value of the book to lie less in any novel suggestions than 
in “the fact of bringing them together and exhibiting them in their 
connection”. Discussion of the same political principles covers why 
representative government is a good thing and the machinery of its achieve- 
ment; local government and federation; qualifications for the franchise and 
the duties of a representative to his electors; the government of those not 
yet ready for democracy and—above all—education in citizenship by the 
practice of its duties. Interest in the best form of government in the abstract 
is combined with recognition that differing circumstances demand wide 
variety in practice. 

Mill was concerned that every member of the community should share 
in directing its affairs to the extent of his fitness to do so. He should do 
so by choosing to act on his behalf able and trustworthy representatives 
with the wisdom to decide what course should be followed and to appoint 
administrators with the technical qualifications necessary to carry out those 
decisions. Mill would have agreed with Viscount Cecil that experts must 
be “on tap but not on top”, the electors through their representatives 
having ultimate control over the bureaucrats but not attempting to usurp 
their functions. 

A representative body that is to function well must contain within itself 
people who will voice all the different opinions necessary to be considered 
before coming to a decision, and those people must be of the highest 
quality obtainable. Mill had confidence in the ability of the electors to 
recognize ability and in general to choose representatives superior to them- 
selves—provided they were given the choice; their representatives must 
be their real choice and not mere nominees of some interest. Interests 
certainly must have their spokesmen, but no one of them must be allowed 
to dominate; the proper representation of all sections is necessary not only 
that Parliament may draw on their combined wisdom but to protect the 
rights of each. A group without its own representatives to stand up for 
it in the legislature is apt to have its rights overlooked even by a benevolent 
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government, and this applies to groups within a nation as much as to 
nations ruled by a foreign power. The need to give people control over 
their own destinies has a striking illustration in Mill’s remark that the 
mis-government of Ireland had “completely ceased for nearly a genera- 
tion”; we know only too well that the then existing machinery of govern- 
ment from Westminster afforded no guarantee that this happy state of 
affairs would continue. Today, when we are arguing about the mistakes 
made, or likely to be made, by infant democracies, it may be well to recall 
Mill’s opinion that even a despotism of local rulers is preferable to a 
“despotism of those who neither hear nor see nor know anything about 
their subjects”. At least it will probably seem so to the people most 
nearly affected. 

How the matter appears to the governed is indeed a factor whose 
importance has been impressed on our generation. Our judgment of 
whether Africans are ready to govern themselves or not is not accepted 
by them, and the likely consequences of refusing self-government to those 
who are convinced they are entitled to it have to be weighed against the 
dangers of power in inexperienced hands. 

Whether dealing with people not yet enfranchised or with those who 
have grown up in an ancient democracy, we should heed Mill’s insistence 
that our democratic institutions should be such as to “promote the virtue 
and intelligence of the people themselves”. Whether they do or not, and 
how much more they might do so, are far too little discussed. 

Much of what Mill said is now almost universally accepted; some has 
been rejected. Few now will contest his opinion that sex is irrelevant to 
the franchise—though the representation of the female half of the nation 
by only one-twenty-fifth of the MPs remains an anomaly that few seem 
prepared to tackle. Women loud in their complaints against the prejudice 
of local party organizations that refuse to adopt them as Parliamentary 
candidates appear themselves to be prejudiced against consideration of a 
remedy. On the other hand, most people seem to have made up their 
minds against Mill that the secret ballot is a necessary protection and that 
MPs must be paid by the State if they are not to be confined to people 
who are either themselves wealthy or the nominees of wealthy interests. 
Literacy or other tests for the franchise, or extra votes for the highly 
educated, are now matters considered only in relation to the emergent 
nations undertaking their first elections. As far as our own country is 
concerned, the spread of general education seems to have led to the con- 
clusion that Mill himself tentatively voiced in his Autobiography when 
regretting not having been able to discuss the franchise proposals with his 
wife, on whose judgment he so greatly relied: if the proposal “ever over- 
comes the strong feeling which exists against it, this will only be after the 
establishment of a systematic National Education by which the various 
grades of politically valuable acquirement may be accurately defined and 
authenticated. Without this it will always remain liable to strong, possibly 
conclusive, objections; and with this, it would perhaps not be needed.” 
Certainly the granting of a second vote to university graduates did not 
produce any benefits that would encourage, further experiments of that 
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kind; except when accompanied by the use of a different electoral system, 
this second vote gave no results suggesting superior wisdom in the university 
electors, but merely duplicated those typical of any other constituency. 

Where this extra vote did produce strikingly different results was in 
four of the university constituencies in the last eight general elections of 
their existence; that is, in constituencies voting under a different system 
from all the rest. To that system Mill attached the highest importance, 
recurring to it again and again in this work, yet it is precisely this which 
most politicians choose to ignore. Thomas Hare’s system of ‘Personal 
Representation”, published a few years before Representative Government, 
was hailed by Mill in his Autobiography as “the greatest improvement of 
which the system of representative government is susceptible”; it solved 
problems hitherto appearing insoluble and opened up hitherto unsuspected 
possibilities, 

Among the most important of those possibilities is that ‘promotion of 
the virtue and intelligence of the people” which Mill considered a primary 
duty of a democratic system. It is the object of much devoted work both 
within the political parties and outside, but our electoral system works 
against it. We urge the electors to take their responsibilities seriously, to 
consider carefully the parties’ proposals on everything from pensions to 
nuclear disarmament and make up their minds which is best—and then 
we require them to vote simply between one miscellany of policies and 
another, without the means of supporting or condemning any one policy. 
In a situation such as now afflicts the Labour Party, the voter cannot even 
be sure for what miscellany he is voting; the defence policy or the in- 
dustrial policy of the Labour Party in the next Parliament may be quite 
different from that of his local candidate, and will depend not on the 
choice of the voters but on how many candidates of each complexion are 
selected by their local party organization for seats that the party can win. 

We should all no doubt agree with Mill that our representatives should 
be of the highest possible quality, but no selection on grounds of quality 
is open to the voter; that selection is done by relatively very few people 
meeting to choose the single candidate that a party must have to avoid 
“splitting the vote”. Sometimes, as in my own home, that meeting chooses 
a man admitted by his own chairman to be ‘‘completely unknown” in 
the constituency. 

We impress on the electors the duty of voting, yet we allow them to be 
discouraged from doing so, both by the unsatisfactory nature of the choice 
to which they are restricted and by the knowledge that their vote will 
probably make no difference. Little enthusiasm can be expected of the 
man who has voted all his life without once seeing the result any different 
from what it would have been if he had stayed at home. 

We defend the secret ballot as enabling each elector to vote without 
fear for the candidate he really prefers, yet a large part of a present-day 
election campaign is designed to deter the elector from voting for his own 
real choice—for no reason but that few are expected to agree with him. 

An MP’s constituents are expected to take an interest in how he performs 
his duties, yet it is not they who can decide to re-elect him if he has done 
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well or to reject him if he has betrayed their trust; that decision is in the 
hands of bis local party organization, and only in the most exceptional 
circumstances can it be overridden. 

Moreover, even if the votes cast accord with the voter’s real wishes, the 
result they produce may be very different. An instance that altered the 
course of history occurred some years after Mill’s death, when the general 
election of 1886 gave a large anti-Home Rule majority in the House of ` 
Commons although candidates favouring Home Rule for Ireland were 
supported by the majority of electors; in our own time, the Labour Party 
was turned out of office by the very election in which it obtained the most 
support, and similar distortions abound. 

The remedy for all these evils Mill saw in the electoral system originally 
proposed by Thomas Hare for the whole country as one constituency 
and since modified, to suit a 30 million electorate, for use in constituencies 
returning up to about seven members each. The voter numbers candidates 
in the order of his preference. He may vote first for all the candidates of a 
party or other. group, but he can—indeed must—select for his first pre- 
ference whichever of these accords most nearly with his own opinions or 
his own ideas of personal merit. He can vote honestly, knowing that this 
cannot cause his vote to be “wasted”, provided he records further pre- 
ferences for that vote to be transferred to if it cannot help his favourite. 
People who agree—whether on a major party question or on the merits 
of an individual—can thus combine their votes. to elect whomsoever they 
desire. Both the majority and any large minorities get fair representation. 

In Mill’s day this was an untried theory. It is so no longer, but it meets 
with blank opposition from people who decline to discuss the actual 
experience of its use, whether in this country, in Ireland or in Australia, 
for electing a.co-operative society committee, the Church Assembly or our 
former University MPs. Argument that our present system of representa- 
tive government is the best practicable would be legitimate; toleration of 
its defects while refusing to consider suggested improvements would outrage 
Mill’s standards of political morality. 
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SUNDAY SCHOOLS THEN AND NOW 


MARION TROUGHTON 


OBERT RAIKES, pioneer of the Sunday School Movement, died 

150 years ago in April. Before his venture of 1780 there had been 

a few attempts to set up Sunday Schools, but he can be classed as 

the real founder. The aims of those early schools were far different 

from those of modern times. Children were taught to read and write, 

though Hannah More was firmly convinced that it was a mistake to teach 

the latter subject. One early worker, Sarah Trimmer, declared: “It is 

not intended that the children of the poor should be instructed in the 

branches of liberal education, but merely in English to enable them to 

read the Gospels.” Nowadays the State takes care of education, and 

religious instruction is the only subject taught in Sunday Schools. Yet 

all branches of the Christian Church find it increasingly difficult to obtain 
and retain scholars. 

In the eighteenth century it was the duty of the clergy to catechize young 
people regularly. This was often neglected, partly because the children 
did not attend church to be catechized and partly because most of the 
clergy were apathetic. Few would have attempted to stop the rough, 
ragged children who swarmed the streets and start asking them the 
Catechism. If they had done so the only answer would probably have 
been bad language. Yet it was such children who aroused the compassion 
of Robert Raikes, master-printer and proprietor of the Gloucester Journal. 
Noticing their plight—ignorant, dirty, up to all kinds of mischief, especially 
on Sunday when the older among them had respite from their long, 
monotonous week-day toil, he decided that something ought to be done 
to help them. By whom? By himself? An inword voice seemed to reply: 
“Try!” At the same time as he opened his Sunday School in Sooty Alley, 
Gloucester, the Rev. T. Stocks opened one in another part of the town. 
At first Robert Raikes employed a Mrs. Meredith to take charge of his 
school, which had a week-day as well as a Sunday session. On Sunday 
the scholars attended from 10 o’clock to 12 in the morning and from 
one o’clock to five in the afternoon. After six months the school was 
transferred to a Mrs. Critchley’s in Southgate. Most of the earliest 
scholars were wild; some even took their tame badgers with them. By 
means of a rod and his eye-glass, Robert Raikes managed to enforce some 
discipline. He told them that the latter enabled him to look right inside 
them to discover if they had been good since the previous Sunday! Lessons 
were taken from his Sunday School Companion, a reading primer that 
was later published in 1794, 

In one particular he was very modern, for he firmly believed in home 
visiting. He observed: “I frequently go round to their habitation to 
inquire into their behaviour at home and into the conduct of the parents 
to whom I give some little hints, now and then, as well as to the children.” 
His rather pompous manner may have marred his visiting tours a little 
as it spoilt the impression he made on Fanny Burney. Yet even though 
she did not like his “forward” and “voluble” manner, she had to acknow- 
ledge his good nature and the benevolent interest behind the work. She 
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recorded: “Mr. Raikes was the founder of the Sunday School—an 
institution so admirable, so frought, I hope, with future good and mercy 
to generations yet unborn, that I saw almost with reverence the man who 
first suggested it.” 

Being the proprietor and editor of the local paper he could give his new 
venture as much publicity as he wished. On one occasion when others 
had followed his example he wrote: “Some of the clergy in different parts 
of this county, being bent upon attaining a reformation among the children 
of the labouring class, are establishing Sunday Schools for rendering the 
Lord’s Day subservient to the ends of instruction, which has hitherto been 
prostituted to bad purposes. . . To remedy this evil, persons duly qualified 
are employed to instruct those who cannot read; and those that may learn 
to read are taught the Catechism and conducted to Church. By thus 
keeping their minds engaged, the day passes profitably and not dis- 
agreeably.” 

News of such successes spread. Sunday Schools sprang up all over the 
country. John Wesley was keenly interested in the movement and influ- 
enced the setting up of some schools. Visiting Bingley in 1784, he 
recorded: “Before service I stepped into the Sunday School which con- 
tained 240 children taught every Sunday by masters and superintended 
by the curate.” At Bolton the number of scholars rose from 550 in 1786 
to between 900-1,000 two years later. In January, 1788, Wesley mentioned 
“that blessed work of setting up Sunday School in Chester. It seems that 
these will be one great means of renewing religion throughout the land.” 
His hopes were more than justified. 

By July, 1803, eight years before Robert Raikes’s death, there were so 
many schools that the Sunday School Union was formed. One of the 
prime movers behind this was W. Brodie Gurney. After visiting a school 
in Shoreditch and being impressed with the improvements introduced, he 
asked: “Why shouldn’t Sunday School teachers get together and try to 
improve, if possible, their plan of instruction and encourage others to 
open new schools?” His vision led to the formation of the great inter- 
denominational body which still carries on the work under the name of 
the National Sunday School Union. During its history much has been done 
to raise the standard of teaching in nonconformist Sunday Schools by 
means of special courses, text-books, lesson aids and examinations. The 
Church of England has also special lesson books and schemes for efficient 
teaching methods in addition to the Diocesan Sunday School Associations. 
Even in Victorian times such helps were necessary, but they are even 
more important today when bright, modern methods employed in state 
schools make the children expect as high a standard in Sunday School. 

Crowded Sunday Schools were a feature of Victorian times when families 
were large and travel restricted. Sometimes the annual trip by wagonette 
to a nearby beauty spot was the only outing children enjoyed from one 
year to another. Like the northern ““Whitsuntide walks”, this event was 
eagerly anticipated. Nowadays such treats are no enticement to children 
whose parents probably think nothing of driving a hundred or so miles 
to spend half a day at the seaside. Family car outings, Sunday excursions 
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and sport, television and the modern trend of materialism are all blamed 
for the decline in Sunday School attendance. Clergymen, ministers and 
teachers are worried by this problem and committees are often set up to 
examine the decline and think up remedies for halting it. Such remedies 
are not as easily produced as rabbits out of a conjuror’s hat. 

A few years ago a committee set up by the Free Church Federal 
Council’s Youth Department, the NSSU, Westhill Training College and 
the British Lessons Council issued a report entitled Sunday Schools Today. 
This stated that the decline in attendance had really started at the beginning 
of the century. Figures were given to prove this: “In 1900 there were 
3,302,000 children attending the Sunday Schools of the Free Churches. 
By 1939 this figure had dropped to 1,930,000. Now there are only about 
1,533,000 children and rather more than 20,000 schools with 230,000 
teachers in the Free Churches.” It also revealed the interesting fact that 
children who started attending at an early age were usually those who 
remained faithful for a longer period. 

Just after the Second World War, figures for Sunday School attendance 
increased. In July, 1947, the Assistant Secretary of the NSSU wrote: 
“Sunday School work is in a vigorous state and we can look forward with 
confidence to increasing health as the years pass. The long period of 
decline which has been the despair of the timid and the delight of the 
pessimists, shows every sign of giving way to new and encouraging 
developments.” This statement was firmly founded on statistics, which 
also revealed that over three-quarters of the children eventually left 
Sunday School without becoming full members of their particular church. 

The anticipated upward trend did not materialize. Instead, after 1953, 
numbers began to decline. This was also the case in the Church of 
England. All denominations find it increasingly difficult to retain children 
aged 11-13; these years seem the dangerous ones, and if a child can be 
“nursed” through them, there is a bigger chance of its becoming a church 
member. Whereas Robert Raikes’s Sunday School was founded to teach 
children to read and write on Sundays, instilling Christian principles at 
the same time, the modern school has a different but equally difficult 
task—that of providing a more specialized training in Christianity than the 
children receive at day school and also encouraging them to become 
members of their particular church when they are old enough. It has been 
proved that recreational week-night activities help to retain children and 
teen-agers. It has also been proved, all over the country, that the Sunday 
Schools with attractive premises and up-to-date equipment are most 
successful. 

Only by such means will the Sunday Schools continue efficiently; other- 
wise Family Church or some other means will replace a movement which, 
in the opinion of some, has outgrown its usefulness, but which, in that 
of others, has still a great part to play in guiding children along the road 
to useful citizenship with aims and desires not merely weighted to material 
things. One thing is essential: the co-operation of parents. Robert Raikes 
knew that when he first started the movement and it is still an essential 
factor today. ‘ 
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A monthly review of some of the notable cinema and TV presentations 


THE MONTH IN VISION 
DOMINIC LE FOE 


IFE as led by Hollywood has been depicted not once but several times 
this month. If it bears only the slightest resemblance to life as led by 
humanity, nonetheless, it remains an amusing study. 

One uses the term Hollywood in the generic sense—for one of the jolliest 
of comedies this month, The Grass Is Greener, is allegedly a British pro- 
duction. Certainly it takes its story from the vastly successful stage- 
comedy of the same name, and it also brings Miss Deborah Kerr and 
Miss Jean Simmons into a splendid sort of double-harness that resolves 
itself into the marriage yoke; but from this agreeable point the film 
becomes (despite the melodic intervention of some past Coward) very 
much an American in Paris sort of piece. Mr. Robert Mitchum plays, 
not unexpectedly, an American oil millionaire; Mr. Cary Grant plays, 
totally unexpectedly, an English Earl. One finds that, although it is quite 
possible to believe that Mr. Mitchum has an oil-well, it is quite impossible 
truly to believe that Mr. Grant wears a coronet—but one still suspends 
disbelief because of the general air of good spirits that prevails. 

For those who do not know the slender plot, we must recapitulate. 
Our English Earl is defending his heritage after the ravages of death-duties 
by permitting the public at large access to his residence on the payment 
of the now usual fee of 2s. 6d. His wife (and Her Ladyship) does her 
bit (apart from breeding his heirs) with cut flowers and mushroom farming. 
The public’s trips, however, are a seriously commercial proposition for 
them both. They even go to the length of employing a butler because 
they have discovered that it is good for trade. It is into the private apart- 
ments of this aristocratic showroom that the American oil tycoon stumbles, 
in time to form an immediate attachment for Her Ladyship, to the 
immediate awareness of her husband, who is possessed of that wonderful 
power of sixth sense, tuned to the urge for self-preservation, which has 
. been a major factor in permitting the survival of the British aristocracy 
into these troubled decades. 

Despite the prescience of her husband, within no time the scene is set 
for a romantic affair; still the noble Lord plays his cards with care; the 
situation builds up with deceptive ease until finally the wicked, illicit couple 
have been tricked into week-ending with the husband, who promptly stages 
a duel to win back his wife. Aided and abetted in all this, it must be added, 
by one of that species of females known as “best friends”, who seem to 
believe themselves possessed of a divine mission to harry their dearest 
chums whenever possible—a sort of Queen’s Proctor of Café society. 

Of course all pans out in the end; Her Ladyship opts for true love and 
Old England; the American settles for the aforesaid best friend and the 
knowledge that even a gold-digger must sometime rest on her spade. The 
message (every film has a message!) is that family and home ties resist 
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the strongest pull. This old cynic declines the message but applauds the 
sentiment. As an exercise in expertise, the film is a delight; Cary Grant 
manages the Englishman with considerable panache, and delivers a comedy 
line with the same dead-pan deftness that remains as devastating as ever; 
Robert Mitchum, too, develops a lighter touch that makes a very agreeable 
change. But in honesty, it is the women who take the honours. Deborah 
Kerr is quite delightful as the would-be wayward wife, portraying with 
perceptive ease that splendid sort of English gentlewoman that has been 
the backbone of fêtes and flower-shows for generations. But it must also 
be recorded that Miss Jean Simmons makes a brave dash at the laurels 
and may even have captured them. Her portrayal of a truly “funny” 
woman must rank in the class set by the late (and lamented yet) Kay 
Kendall. It was a pleasure to see Miss Simmons display with such telling 
effect another facet of her truly remarkable talent. 

It was little short of misery, however, to sit through a picture called 
Pepe. This repellent piece of whimsy is the result of some cinematic jerry- 
building wherein a vast and utterly unamusing edifice is erected on the 
slight and restricted talent possessed by a Mexican performer called 
Cantinflas. Every device of the publicist has been exercised to persuade 
us that Cantinflas is a great figure in the gallery of screen clowns. He is 
nothing of the sort; he is a competent shadow of a number of inimitable 
performers; but the shadow is no substitute for the substance. The film 
(to my mind) tries to cash in on the now-legendary Around the World 
in 80 Days, even to the typography on the posters, but although the latter 
film was studded with stars it was also blessed with a narrative that made 
some claims on the audience’s attention: in short the stars were made to 
twinkle for their supper. Pepe, however, calls upon them to do little save 
walk across the screen mouthing various paragraphs of improbable and 
ill-chosen dialogue, with the result that even great screen artists like Frank 
Sinatra come across as dealy dull, and lesser lights are extinguished. It 
would be interesting to know how much Bing Crosby would have paid 
not to have been seen in the film. Jack Lemmon must be distraught. One 
consolation however: no one can make you sit through it; I have done 
my duty—no need for you to do yours. 

Now to talk of the latest Peter Sellers film—another landmark in the 
career of this remarkable talent. Mr.. Topaze not only gives him the 
opportunity of another well-rounded characterization—it also sees him for 
the first time as a Director. It is certainly a successful début, although 
it is to be hoped that he will not forsake his own appearances for the 
more frequent opportunities of directing other people’s. Mr. Topaze is 
a rather sad (but immensely funny in narrative) tale about an honest and 
kindly schoolmaster in a French provincial private school, who becomes 
the “front” for a corrupt city councillor, and the repository for the proceeds 
of the graft and corruption behind all the deals. As a production the film 
is delightful; properly eschewing complete reality, or complete fantasy, it 
is brilliantly conceived, so that it is hard to say whether it be a modern 
or a period scene. In the settings, too, this “timeless?” aura has been 
captured splendidly, aided by some skilful use of colour, so skilful in fact 
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that the shabby and the seedy look shabby and seedy, but never sordid. 
The realization of the school scenes are markedly successful in this. 

Peter Sellers plays Mr. Topaze with a wondrous sympathy, and produces 
a voice which is quite beautiful; the transition from naive dominie to 
tough tycoon is handled with tremendous authority—no small achievement 
in the light of the fact that he is directing himself. His supporting cast 
rise to the opportunities offered, Herbert Lom, in particular, giving a 
neatly-balanced projection of the crook who gets cheated, and Leo McKern 
bringing an almost Dickensian completeness to the part of the Headmaster. 
The message of the film is not to be commended. The film is. 

Candour prohibits my saying much that is critical about TV this month, 
for I made a foolish error of castigating Bootsie and Snudge under the title 
The Army Game. This can only be explained by the fact that the two 
principals in Bootsie began their careers in The Army Game and, so far 
as I can tell, are rendering the same performances. Bootsie and Snudge 
is still not a very funny programme, but it does, in the moment of apology, 
allow me to repeat the comment that Clive Dunn’s contributions are little 
short of inspired. In deference to one and all, I will refrain completely 
from commenting upon The Army Game as at present constituted. 

The BBC have been ploughing away with On The Spot, the televised 
version of a “Be Your Own Boss” contest. Admittedly, the competitors who 
are seeking to win the £5,000 and so implement their brainwaves have far 
longer with the judges than the half-an-hour programme would suggest, 
but even so it is not quite clear that justice has been seen to be done. The 
judges themselves seem very obtuse; one tycoon in particular has a truly 
disagreeable habit of prefacing the most deadly and damning question with 
the palpably untrue remark, “Mr. . . . I want to help you. . .” Perhaps 
his PR adviser is too scared to tell him how awful it sounds. A definite 
hit has, at last, been scored by Arthur Askey in his new series. This 
genial and able performer has waited a long time to find a formula that 
will withstand the penetrating stare of the TV lens—and at last he seems. 
to have managed it. 

TV drama has not been good this month, but there is no doubt that 
the standard of performance is rising all the time. There can be few 
occasions when an indifferent performance is given, and usually the 
performances are better than the script would merit. 
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LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


ADOLF EICHMANN 
Eichmann—His Career and Crimes. Charles Wighton. Odhams. 21s. 


This book is more than the story of Eichmann’s life and activities. It is an 
indictment of that German mentality which culminated in Nazism. Befehl ist 
Befehi (an order is an order) was a German saying characteristic for German 
thinking through four hundred years. “‘Luther agreed to accept unquestioningly 
the temporal power of the dictatorial, illiberal princes” who backed his ideas, and 
this obedience led to the rise of Frederick II, Bismark, the Kaiser, and Hitler; 
it also contributed “‘not a little to the so-called democratic dictatorship of Konrad 
Adenauer.” Eichmann was but “a symbol of the political system which Germany 
has produced over the centuries.” His blind obedience to Hitler set him ‘‘on the 
toad that led to the gas chambers of Auschwitz.” Millions hailed the man who 
preached the collective guilt of the Jews. ‘The Italians as a people are not and 
never have been anti-Semitic. The Germans were and to a large extent still are.” 
When, on November 11, 1938, the German synagogues went up in flames the 
German masses were “not unduly” alarmed. They still went on shouting “Perish 
Judah” after Hitler had said in the Reichstag on January 30, 1939: “If interna- 
tional Jewish financiers inside and outside Europe should again succeeed in pre- 
cipitating the nations into a world war the result will not be the Bolshevization 
of Europe, and a victory for the Jews. The result will be the extermination of 
the Jewish race in Europe.” He exterminated the Jews of Europe, but his war 
caused the Bolshevization of half of Europe. 

Eichmann “avidly read the anti-Semitic publications” which appeared in the 
Vienna of the ’twenties. He joined the Nazi party and later became “the supreme 
tycoon of Mass Murder Incorporated.” Rudolf Hoess, commandant of Ausch- 
witz, found out that a vermin-killing gas—Zyklon B—could also kill Russian 
‘commissars who had been sent to Auschwitz. So why not kill the Jews in the same 
manner? Mr. Wighton also describes on several pages of his book the unspeakable 
pogroms during which Jews were murdered by shooting. He illustrates his book 
with snapshots taken by the Hitler thugs themselves, of Jewish men, women, and 
children, queueing up to get into the gas chambers, of emaciated Jewish children 
and of a pile of shoes taken from exterminated victims. Eichmann had about 
100,000 assistants, among them many professors and several hundred doctors. 
Mr. Wighton does not forget to mention that “ʻa series of grim anti-Semitic atroci- 
ties was perpetrated almost exclusively by the rank and file of the Wehrmachi— 
the German High Command was not without considerable sympathy for the anti- 
Jewish activities of Heydrich and Eichmann.” General Eisenhower, we read, 
“recognised that the crimes uncovered by his troops were unique in history.” 

Eichmann’s final escape to Argentina and his abduction by Israelis as told by 
the author is a fascinating story in itself. 

Mr. Wighton applies Lord Acton’s famous words: “Power tends to corrupt. 
Absolute power corrupts absolutely”, to the Germans of Hitler’s Reich. He 
reminds us that Eichmann boasted to his crony, Baron Dieter von Wisliceny: “I 
shall leap into my grave laughing, because the feeling that I have the deaths of 
five million people on my conscience will be for me a source of extraordinary 
satisfaction.” We also read what Wisliceny said to Eichmann: “God grant 
that our enemies never have the opportunity of doing the same to the German 
people.” We all know what happened to the Germans in 1945—not at the hand 
-of the Jews but at the hand of Czechs, Poles, and Russians against whom Hitler’s 
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heroes committed crimes almost as hideous as those committed against the Jews. 
“The Teutonic conscience is a remarkable thing”, says Mr. Wighton, and he 
illustrates this by reminding us that, while Eichmann is awaiting trial in Israel, 
Dr. Hans Globke, “who helped to write the commentary on the Nuremberg Laws, 
is State Secretary to Dr. Adenauer.” 

J. Lesser 


THE ELECTORAL IMPACT OF TELEVISION 


Television and the Political Image. Joseph Trenaman and Denis McQuail. 
Methuen. 30s. 


The observer watches the demolition of a cherished myth with mixed feelings: 
relief that the myth had been so demonstrated, sorrow that a hard-held view had 
been proven false. 

The myth in this instance is the widely shared belief that the 1959 General 
Election would go down in the annals as “The TV Election”. Certainly it was 
the first General Election which had permitted the powers of mass penetration 
possessed by television to be used by the party nabobs, but it is plain from the study 
of this careful analysis that television had but little effect on the overall result. 
Certainly few voters admit to having changed their allegiance because of what 
they saw on television—although the survey discloses some interesting data on 
their retention of ideas presented by the propagandists: large percentages of 
viewers recalling with clarity subjects which had only been discussed for brief 
periods of time. 

It is plain that the authors have been themselves fascinated at the vistas opened 
up—their every chapter breathes some of the enthusiasm they themselves felt; 
the weakness and strength of their researches rests in the fact that much of their 
material.stems from the findings of the computer analysis—and this is based only 
on figures gleaned from two parliamentary divisions. One would like to have 
seen more geographical ground covered in such a survey. 

The joint-authors are both employed under the Granada Fellowship for Tele- 
vision Research at the University of Leeds, and this is a most valuable expression 
of their work in this field. The book does not presume to explain the motivation 
that prompted people to remain loyal or strike their political colours, but one would 
think, having studied the wealth of data presented, that the reason television did 
not have the great impact predicted rests in the fact that although it is the medium 
of mass communication, the audience view as separate entities, each in their own 
home, each with an individual receiver. As a result the ties and pulls of early 
days are fortified by the familiar surrounds, the familiar arguments even, of other 
members of the family—and so the impact is dissipated. It was significant that the 
authors themselves point to the fact that waverers tended ultimately to favour the 
majority group in their own constituency—thus the sitting member reaped this 
small benefit irrespective of party. This demonstrates a frequently overlooked 
difficulty that faces the Liberal party—namely that for a party that holds few seats 
there exists but little in the way of “group therapy” to speed the conversions— 
Liberal gains are won as evangelists win converts: a method that takes but little 
cognisance of the party “‘machine’”—in other words old majorities influence new 
results. 

The authors have made it clear that if television and radio did not signally affect 
the course of many results, it certainly underlined the necessity for voting and for 
taking a positive part in the national proceedings, and the outcome must suggest 
that democracy has little to fear so long as these potent media are used with justice 
and impartiality. 
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It is a pleasure to commend this volume, which offers a lucid, objective and well- 
substantiated appraisal of a new social influence. It is a book that should be read 
and retained by all who are concerned with broadcasting, politics—and the common 
weal. 

Dominic Le For 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY STUDIES 


The Age of Reason. Harold Nicolson. Constable. 45s. 


Harold Nicolson could not write a dull book if he tried, and his latest is one of 
his best. Full of life, colour and learning, it covers a vast territory and portrays 
at least a score of men and women who have made history and enriched our cul- 
tural heritage. He is interested not only in what people were doing, but in what 
sort of human beings they were. His verdicts strike me as very fair. He comes 
nearest to enthusiasm in dealing with Locke, Horace Walpole and Goethe, nearest 
to indignation in exposing the impostors who battened on popular credulity. 
Most of his sitters, writers no less than rulers, are painted with their warts. His 
historical narratives are clear and firm, and the style flows briskly along. Perhaps 
Eighteenth Century Studies would have been a better title; for a substantial portion 
of the book is devoted to rulers and events—Louis XIV, Peter the Great, the 
rebellion of the American Colonists, Addison and Swift, Johnson and Wesley, 
who played no part in the ideological wind of change which we describe as the 
Enlightenment and the Aufklarung. 

Since France is rightly regarded—and has always regarded herself—as the 
principal torchbearer of the Enlightenment, I shall approach my task by grouping 
the French chapters scattered through the book into a sequence. It begins with a 
colourful portrait of Louis XIV, Le Grand Monarque, Le Roi Soleil, the most 
perfect practitioner of Autocracy in the modern world, an industrious worker 
with a keen sense of responsibility, nearly, but not quite, a great man as well as a 
great ruler. More to the purpose of the book is the chapter on Bayle and Fonten- 
elle, who challenged the rigid traditionalism which satisfied Bossuet and the King. 
Voltaire, the High Priest of the Age of Reason, is saluted by the author as “one of 
the wittiest men of all time and undaunted champion of the oppressed”. The 
life-long enemy of war and cruelty, intolerance and suppression was no revolu- 
tionary, not even a democrat. He was satisfied with the system of Benevolent 
Autocracy. He was never an atheist, for he firmly believed in an Etre Supréme, 
unlike most of the Encyclopedists. We meet this dazzling figure again in the 
chapter on Frederick the Great and Catherine the Great. He was the best con- 
versationalist in Europe, but his tongue was as sharp as a razor. 

Chapters follow on the Encyclopedists, two Salons, and the reign of Louis XV. 
The author dismisses recent attempts to allot him slightly higher marks than 
historians usually assign. His best quality was a dislike of cruelty and war, but 
the scandals of the Pare aux Cerfs did more to tarnish the prestige of the Monarchy 
than any other factor. The contrast between his self-indulgence and the dedicated 
lives of Frederick and Catherine, Maria Theresa and Joseph II, sowed the seeds 
of republicanism in France. 

If Voltaire was the principal beacon-light of his country and his century, Rousseau 
did more than anyone to put it out. Sir Harold does not like him, and who could? 
If some excuse for his pranks is to be sought, it can only be in the fact that he was 
not quite normal and that he suffered from one of the worst of human afflictions— 
acute persecution mania. As to the vexed question whether, as he asserts in his 
Confessions, he sent five illegitimate children to the Foundling Hospital, the author 
believes that he was sexually impotent and that he invented the story to rebut a 
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charge that he was lacking in virility. Yet the sensibility introduced by “that 
maniac of genius” marked the end of the Age of Reason. “The age of science has 
since taught us that thought is more profitable than instinct and brain safer than 
feeling. Yet Rousseau, for all his muddled thinking, taught his contemporaries 
to develop a social conscience and to cultivate sensibility.” Unlike Voltaire, 
born into a comfortable family, he had to work himself up and tradition sat even 
more lightly upon him. Unlike Voltaire he believed in the common man, and 
taught that history had been a process not of climbing up a ladder of civilisation, 
but of sliding downhill from the innocence and purity of primitive man. “Tout 
vient pur des mains de dieu, tout dégénère entre les mains de l'homme.” How did 
Rousseau achieve his immense reputation? Partly by the magic of his style. 
partly because the Age of Reason had attracted the intellectuals, but not the man 
in the street. . 

The author is too well informed to attribute the French Revolution in any 
considerable degree to the workings of the Age of Reason. Like our English Civil 
War, that mighty drama had far more concrete causes than the challenge of the 
Philosophes. 

Five chapters are devoted to England—Addison the polished essayist, Swift, 
the fiery genius, whom Sir Harold believes to be an illegitimate half-brother of the 
diplomatist Sir William Temple, in whose house he met poor little Stella, herself 
the illegitimate daughter of Sir William. The familiar figures of Dr. Johnson and 
Wesley follow, and it is a pleasure to find a warm tribute to Horace Walpole, 
whose voluminous Memoirs and even more voluminous correspondence are no 
less assured of immortality than the Memoirs of Saint-Simon. None of these 
shining figures had any contact with the Wind of Change sweeping across France. 
Leslie Stephen, in his great work, English Thought in the Eighteenth Century, defines 
that epoch as the century of Sound Common Sense. Readers of Sir Harold’s 
survey might have expected a chapter on the rationalist David Hume, the only 
prominent Briton who mixed on equal terms with the Philosophes in Paris, and 
who was not only our greatest thinker of his century, but perhaps the greatest 
British thinker of all time with a possible exception of Locke. 

Russia claims two chapters, the first on Peter the Great, the drunken epileptic 
savage, but also a man of genius who raised his backward country to the rank of 
a Great Power. Western thought, nationalist or otherwise, meant nothing to 
him, and his debt to the West was confirmed to the technique of shipbuilding and 
similar material lessons. The German rationalist princess, Catherine the Great, 
on the other hand, richly deserves a place in the portrait gallery of the Age of 
Reason, She was rooted in the ideology of the West, studying Montesquieu and 
Burke, corresponding with Voltaire and Grimm and appointing Diderot her 
librarian. These vivid chapters help us to understand Napoleon’s celebrated 
verdict: Grattez le Russe, vous trouverez le Tartare. 

And what of Germany? Sir Harold begins quite rightly with a chapter on 
Frederick the Great, “the Philosopher King”, who made his little Prussia, with a 
population of two million, into a Great Power at the cost of four wars, unleashed 
by his rape of Silesia in the year of his accession. The author does not love him. 
Who ever did? His two best qualities were his dedication to his task and his 
refusal in his writings to make himself out better than he was. Though his earliest 
work was a refutation of Michiavelli, the Florentine tempter never possessed a 
more faithful disciple. International politics, he believed, were a matter of cool 
calculation, not of morals, and history was above all, a chapter of accidents. 

The second German chapter is entitled Sturm und Drone, 1770-1778. No group 
of young writers in the eighteenth century was less influenced by the rationalist 
approach to life, for they lived on their emotions and were never “‘sicklied o'er by 
the pale cast of thought.” The name of the only survivor among the writings of 
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the group is the Sorrows of Werther, immortal as Manon Lescaut and The Vicar 
of Wakefield, and Goethe soon out-grew his early romanticism and widened his 
outlook to embrace all time and all existence. A chapter on Lessing, the father 
of German rationalists, and the outstanding Philosophe between Leibniz and Kant, 
would have been welcome. 

It is a surprise in a book entitled The Age of Reason to find a chapter on the revolt 
of the American colonies, but a second chapter on the subject brings us much 
closer to the main theme of the book by a full-length portrait of Benjamin Franklin 
—journalist, inventor, politician, diplomatist. Here was the true Philosophe, the 
first to appear beyond the Atlantic, whose place in the temple of fame is as secure as 
that of Washington himself. The chapter on Tom Paine might fit in equally well 
with England, where he was born, or with America, where his writings helped 
to create the United States, or with France, where the author of The Rights of Man, 
answer to Burke’s broadside against the Revolution, earned an invitation to sit 
in the Convention after the declaration of the Republic in 1792, though he could 
not speak a word of French. The compliment, however, was nearly his undoing, 
for his courageous refusal to vote for the death of the King aroused the suspicion 
of the Jacobins. He languished in prison for ten months, expecting every day 
to be led out to the guillotine, till he was freed by the efforts of the American 
Ambassador. His later years of obscurity, penury and drink, form a sad pendant 
to the brilliant career of an ilJ-educated man of humble descent, who had helped 
to make history. 

I have left to the last the chapter entitled Gullibility. The age of Reason might 
also be called the Age of Unreason; and the frauds of the Comte de Saint Germain, 
the Venetian Casanova, and the Sicilian Giovanni Balsamo, who called himself 
Count Cagliostro, would have been impossible without a fairly wide-spaced 
disposition, even among well-educated people, to swallow any crude marvels that 
were thrust down their mouths. The days of the Enlightenment were warm and 


bright, but they did not penetrate very far across the fair land of France. 
- ; G. P. Goocu 


THE FUNCTION OF TEACHING 
English for Maturity. David Holbrook. Cambridge University Press. 21s. 


In form this is just another book on teaching methods—and how dreary such 
works can be! In fact this is much more. It is a deeply felt and passionately ex- 
pressed protest against trends which threaten to send our whole educational system 
into reverse, and fetter teachers with an examination fetishism that will make 
them spiritually akin to the poor hacks of the Victorian system who crammed the 
3R’s under Payment by Results. 

Such has been one of the unforeseen results of the Butler Act, and the cut-throat 
struggle at 11 plus. As a consolation prize for disappointed parents, the secondary 
modern school has to appear as a not-quite-so-good grammar school, instead of 
existing sui generis. The false idol of the public examination becomes its totem, 
and for unhappy teachers and children the rat race ison. The new comprehensive 
schools with their vast potential for good, follow the same ignis fatuus. 

Mr. Holbrook sees them selling their birthright of experimental freedom for 
a mess of examination pottage. The modern schools not tied down to the arbitrary 
division of subjects imposed by the academic approach, can teach for living. Theirs 
is the high task of making the child at home in the world in which he lives. They 
can replace the lost springs of a vital popular life, and Jay the foundations of a 
common culture. 
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In such a work the forceful use of the living word is fundamental. Mr. Holbrook 
pours scorn on the idea that mechanical exercises will produce literacy. This, 
he says, is a function of the whole mind, in which the drive comes from imagination. 
That he is no Johnny-head-in-air, but a practical teacher, the writer shows by 
detailed analysis of lessons, and by making available careful reference lists of 
sources, which should prove useful to other teachers. 

Even more useful should be the fillip to the spirit of the teacher of the humanities. 
Wide-eyed waifs appeal on our hoardings for teachers. In these days of full 
employment, and a nearly universal extension of industrial pensions and paid 
holidays, more is needed to attract the right entrants than the grudging grant of 
another increment. There must be a pride of work that comes from consciousness 
of a place of value in the community. Mr. Holbrook has the faith that is infectious. 
Perhaps it is the general public who need to read him, and realise the passion and 
purpose that go to make the good teacher. 

BEATRICE CURTIS 


A TEACHER IN AFRICA 
White to Move? Paul Foster. Eyre and Spottiswoode. 25s. 


It is a source of frustration to home-based politicians that the more they know 
about the problems of Africa the less obvious the solutions appear. It is tempting 
therefore to ignore awkward facts which conflict with pre-conceived theories and 
sentiments. Regrettably many British politicians take this easy escape and justify 
the complaints of Europeans resident in Africa. 

Bolder spirits, prepared to risk disillusion, can do no better than see Africa 
through the eyes of Father Foster. The eyes are wise, affectionate but clear. 
Father Foster lives and teaches at Makerere, the University College of East Africa 
at Kampala. 

Expounding political philosophy to a Masai girl, a Muganda who is in touch with 
Moscow, and a six-foot-six Lugbara saving up for bride price, may seem a high- 
flown enterprise but it brings Father Foster very close to the divisions and the 
stresses, the ambitions and the inadequacies of young Africa. 

From his teaching experience and many journeys throughout East Africa he has 
produced a valuable account of the divisions in belief, history and social customs 
which are still the greatest obstacle to progress. Solutions formed in England 
and imposed from above will break upon these reefs. Whether time, education 
or religion can melt the barriers is the important question. Father Foster’s 
answer is of course the Christian one. It is supported by his profound warning 

-which might apply far beyond Africa: “Power is a very potent temptation, while 
perception is an agonising task.” 
MICHAEL STEVENSON 


A NEW TRANSLATION OF “THE CLOUDS” 


The Clouds, by Aristophanes: translated by Robert Henning Webb. University of 
Virginia Press. $4., Paperback, $2. 


Satirists make fun of philosophers, pedants, scientists and the unco guid, and 
when, in 423 B.C., Aristophanes in The Clouds savagely caricatured Socrates before 
Athenian playgoers, the teacher rose from his seat in protest so that the audience 
could compare him with the character shown on the stage. True, the play was 
awarded only the third prize; but 24 years later some of the mud remained on the 
public image of Socrates, and a court of 501 Athenians decreed his death. 

This was Aristophanes’ favourite among his 40 plays—of which 11 have sur- 
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vived—and it remains his foremost in modern interest; perhaps because the target 
_ of reforming satire then, as now, loomed large in clever-clever sophistry and corrupt 
dialectics. The plot hinges on one of the stock situations of comedy: a countryman 
with a city-bred wife and a spendthrift son seeking a way to defraud their creditors 
and turning to a School of New Learning (or tricky argument) to learn how best 
to do it. 

Dr. Webb (1882-1952) has put us in his debt with a vigorous and flexible transla- 
tion which makes the Greek play come alive and have point for modern eyes and 
ears. I have read several latter-day versions, including Mr. F. L. Lucas’ spirited 
offering to the ordinary English reader, and the translation by Mr. Benjamin 
Bickley Rogers in the Mentor Books; and they all have their excellences. One gives 
the Socratian alternative to Zeus as “the great Eddy”, another as “Rotation” and 
the third as “Vortex”. I fancy Dr. Webb’s version would act best of the three. 
It is certainly the best-annotated; and convincingly colloquial in the right places. 

WILLIAM KEAN SEYMOUR 


A PHILOSOPHICAL POEM 
The Labyrinth Revisited. Nathaniel Micklem. Oxford University Press. 7s. 6d. 


The adjective “unlikely” is the one that springs most readily to the mind on 
reading this book. It was unlikely that anyone should conceive the idea of pre- 
senting in 1,000 lines or so of rhymed stanzas a toughish piece of epistemological 
and philosophical argumentation; unlikely that that person should be the Principal 
Emeritus of Mansfield College; unlikely that, having conceived the idea, he should 
carry it out; and perhaps most unlikely of all that it should turn out to be the 
success it is. 

The Preface explains how it came about:— 

I wrote this book in careful, plodding prose, 
Corrected every sentence; all was fit 

For press and public, free from every pose 
Or literary scandal, every bit 
Tidy, exact. But when I finished it, 

I felt that in the telling all the bright 

Wonder was flown and quenched my vision’s light. 

In the First Part Demea, the mystic, Philo, the sceptic, and Cleanthes, the rational 
theist, set forth in dialogue form—and still in Rhyme Royal—their contrasted 
points of view. But the pithiest formulations and the cream of the poem are to 
be found in the Second Part, in which the brisk dialogue of Part I reverberates on 
through a quieter mood of reflection couched in the form of question and answer. 
For this Part Dr. Micklem has invented his own 19-line stanza, with the 6th, 11th 
and 17th lines short, while the three parts into which the stanza thus tends to be 
divided are pleasingly linked by the intricate rhyme-scheme:— 

O’er Europe’s fields the homing swallows fly 

In annual pilgrimage; their passing glance 

Upon the vineyards gives no thought of “France”; 
And learned text-books on geology 

Tell not what was but that would have been 

Had man beheld the scene. 

The problem of the aesthetic and cognitive relation between man and nature 
is first set and then resolved by treating that relation as a revelation of God 
and of His incarnation and resurrection. The brief Epilogue—again in Rhyme 
Royal—which attempts a final summary of the argument of the whole, is rather 
ess successful and even perhaps somewhat of an anti-climax. OWEN BARFIELD 
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COMING OF AGE 
Imaginings. David Holbrook. Putnam. 12s. 6d. 

David Holbrook’s poetry emerges in rich variety from perennial themes viewed 
in a refreshingly direct and individual way. In his first published volume, Imagin- 
ings, he has collected 35 poems, gathered in a more or less direct relationship 
about the brief, beautifully inevitable lyric, November Morning. 

Each poem has the impact of a fresh experience but all are concerned with 
defining and shaping the flow of man’s perceptions of the visible world; with his 
experience of passion and love, of family life, of change and decay in the East 
Anglian countryside, of some of the effects of machine-bound contemporary life. 

A recurring theme is the growth of love. More particularly, the growing-points 
of mature love are celebrated. The poet conveys the diverse aspects of adult 
non-illusion, rather than disillusion, and the bewildered pain recorded in First Love 
is resolved in the later “acceptances—growing to generosity and flowering sweeter” 
of Apprehensions of Maturity. In contemplative poems on the decay of man or of 
nature, there is often a regenerative flowering of one sort or another that makes 
the disenchantment bearable. This is achieved sometimes by highlighting the 
fresh, wondering perceptions of a child against the adult’s sad knowledge that 
“faculties harden, pain becomes recognized” : sometimes by the sudden revelation 
of growing plants newly thrusting through dead matter. These two symbols of 
life are fused in a poem called, Yes, We Have Spring, full of thrilling images, where 
the poet is “remembering . . 

Boy daffodil flares that still in middle age are embering 

Visibly, smokingly, stirringly. But my manhood 

Knows too how the axe can fall.” 

In one exquisite lyric, Christ in the Cupboard, there is a vivid awareness of a 
child’s apprehension of spiritual truth. 

David Holbrook’s vigorous, natural rhythms move with a deceptive ease. His 
metaphor is exciting and powerful, his language rich and precise. He is one of 
the few poets who mark the coming-of-age of the contemporary mood and tone. 

Betry EDWARDS 
A HUSBAND’S TRIBUTE 


Dorothy. Lord Layton. Collins. 21s. 


To be able to tell the story of a truly happy marriage lasting nearly half-a- 
century, is something few people, alas, can do; and this memoir of Dorothy, 
the wife of Lord Layton, will give pleasure to many who knew her. I had that 
pleasure on a few occasions, This book, unfortunately, must have a limited 
appeal for the younger reader, since many people referred to are no longer with us. 
It would perhaps have served its purpose better if published privately. It is a 
great love story concerning two talented people, who, in addition to producing 
three sons and four daughters, ended with 15 grandchildren in the decade of 1942 
to 1951, all of whom were a great joy to the grandparents. Lord Layton has kept 
himself well in the background, but his life too has been a full one, including 
Chairman of The Economist, Chairman of the News Chronicle, and British Vice- 
President of the Council of Europe Assembly at Strasburg, a movement of which 
he was a founder. With a growing family, and many political and social activities 
in which she played a leading part, her health became affected. She had taken 
on more than was bearable for most human beings. The description of her final 
illness is very moving, but somewhat protracted. From it we can see how much 
her talents had become stretched and exhausted in the service of others. She was a 
good, wise and talented woman of whom it is hoped more will be written at some 
time. Lord Layton tells us that he will deal Jater with his own many activities, 
in which his wife was only indirectly concerned, in the memoirs he is now preparing. 

Jonn W. BENSON 
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NOTICES 


OCCASION FOR OMSBUDSMAN (Chris- 
topher Johnson. 15s.). This is a perti- 
nent and welcome study by Mr. T. E. 
Utley, undertaken at the request of 
the Society for Individual Freedom, 
arguing the need for further constitu- 
tional protection against the abuses of 
government action. The implementa- 
tion of the Franks Report has greatly 
improved the subject’s right of appeal 
from decisions of judicial tribunals. 
But, as Mr. Utley shows in a series 
of examples, the individual remains 
legally unprotected, or unaware of 
his rights, over a wide range of quasi- 
judicial and administrative decisions of 
government departments and executive 
bodies. The need for a remedy is 
becoming more widely recognized. In 
Sweden and Denmark, the independent 
Omsbudsman serves an invaluable func- 
tion in investigating grievances against 
government decisions. In the CONTEM- 
PORARY Review for August, 1960, Lady 
Iris Capell argued the case for a 
British equivalent. Mr. Utley inclines 
to the view that the functions of an 
Omsbudsman here might best be 
undertaken by a Committee or Com- 
mittees of the House of Commons 
which “might undertake the task of 
examining and reporting on grievances 
against the central government”. This 
would in effect enlarge the capacity 
and effectiveness of Members of Parlia- 
ment in their present function of 
raising complaints against the govern- 
ment. On the other hand, there are, 
of course, many statutory executive 
bodies and nationalised undertakings 
for which the government have at 
present no responsibility in respect of 
their administration. Mr. Utley rejects 
the French Conseil d’Etat as alien to 
British constitutional traditions. He 
also rejects the individual Omsbudsman 
as impractical in this far larger and more 
complicated society; and a central 
Department for grievances might well 
“steadily increase in size, remoteness 
and ineffectiveness”. This book does 


a service in further ventilating an 
increasingly urgent problem. 


EMPIRE INTO COMMONWEALTH 
(Oxford University Press, ‘Ts. 6d.). This 
short volume contains the Chichele 
Lectures delivered at Oxford by Lord 
Attlee in May, 1960, on “Changes in 
the conception and structure of the 
British Empire during the last half 
century’. These lectures deserve a 
wider publicity if only because Lord 
Attlee has taken a prominent part in 
the devolution from Empire into Com- 
monwealth, particularly as a member 
of the Simon Commission on Indian 
Reform in 1928 and more latterly as 
Prime Minister. He speaks with 
obvious authority, for example, on the 
development and characteristics of the 
Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ Con- 
ferences. In the main, these lectures 
are the record of well-known events. 
He outlines the development with 
general and proper satisfaction, and 
has the occasional crack at the old 
order. For example, “in the latter part 
of the nineteenth century it seemed 
that the British in India had really 
begun to see themselves as the top 
caste in this caste-ridden country.” 
On current problems, Lord Attlee is 
disappointingly reserved. He describes 
the well-known features of Common- 
wealth relations and the individual 
characteristics of its members. He 
refers, for example, to the “outstanding 
example” of South Africa’s “failure 
to honour” the principle of equality 
of citizens and personal freedom. But 
he expresses no view as to the wisdom 
of Commonwealth membership. 


WRITERS AND CRITICS Series (Oliver & 
Boyd. 3s. 6d.). Four new volumes 
have been added to this excellent 
series of short biographies on British, 
American and European writers. The 
additions are Ionescu by Richard N. Coe, 
Brecht by Ronald Gray, Hemingway 
by Stewart Sanderson and Faulkner 
by Michael Millgate. 
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GRANNIE KEEPS US THINKING AND GRANDPA 
EVEN MORE 
LORD BEVERIDGE with the help of LUCIA TURIN 


N the House of Lords debate of February 13 last, on the increase 
if proposed in Health Service charges, while declining to condemn the 

Government out of hand for these charges, I called attention to the 
need for definite steps to ensure that no sick person missed necessary 
medicine or other services, through poverty or ignorance or carelessness. 
“Restoration of a sick person to health is a duty of the State and the 
sick person, prior to any other consideration”. I had laid this down 
in the Beveridge Report nearly 20 years before. I urged now that the 
Government should take positive steps at once, by appointment of a 
Committee or group of civil servants, to ensure that this duty was per- 
formed. Meanwhile I planned to make a study of the aged poor and 
lonely in an affluent society as my next main task. 

This recalled closely what I had said in the same place six years before, 
when introducing on March 23, 1955, a motion on the Problem of the 
Aged. The needs of the old were so great and varied, that the Government 
should combine the policies of all the different agencies at work by some 
kind of Committee at the centre. As ground for this I emphasized two 
factors making the problem more difficult than ever before; the greater 
proportion of old people in our population, and the injury done to them 
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by inflation destroying the value of their savings. In 1901 we had ten 
persons of working age to look after one person of pensionable age. Fifty 
years later, in 1951, we had only three persons of working age to look 
after one person of pensionable age. In 1979—the three would have be- 
come 24, Before the century ended, pensions would be costing the State more 
than 10 million pounds, and the State would also have to undertake more 
care and treatment of the old in their swollen numbers, in relief of their 
families and other private citizens. 

With this growth in number to be helped, went decline in the value of 
anything they had done to help themselves by saving. Through inflation 
money saved had fallen in value. There had come also a greater difficulty 
in getting paid help in the home. I could have told the House that 26 
years before, when my father died at 93, he died in my London house 
with three full-time servants to give him help. In my Oxford house today 
I am lucky to have one daily woman for five half-mornings each week. 

The Varied Needs of Old People 

The number of old people in Britain today is immense and growing. 

Many are happy enough to be cared for by children or grandchildren, 
either in the homes of these descendants or in their own homes so near 
as to make constant care natural and easy. It is said sometimes that the 
coming of social insurance has led young people to look after their old 
people less—because they can and should be cared for by the Welfare 
State. There may be some children or grandchildren who take this rather 
disgusting view, but, from all that I have read or heard, I am sure that 
people who think like this are very few. The family remains the heart 
of our social structure. It needs more supplementing by public action 
than in the past, not because it is falling to pieces, but because the family 
task has grown at both ends—with relatively more children and more 
oldsters past work than hitherto. 

The needs of the old are the subject of a special section (pp. 226-233) in 
my book on Voluntary Action, published in 1948. My main conclusion 
is that the needs calling for special action are infinitely various. 

Every old person must be housed, but for many the problem is solved 
already, by their having their own home or a home with their children. 
For many it is unsolved. Just after World War II the National Assistance 
Board found among their clients 85,000 pensioners over 80 living alone, 
and 200,000 couples over 70 living alone. Today the waiting lists for 
housing have many old people in them. 

Many old people are strong enough to look after themselves, but many 
are not; friendly help must be organized for them when children fail. 

All old people need some occupation for their time. It is possible that, 
with the growing span of life, many old people would be happier if 
pensions came later and they were expected to go on working longer— 
with better pensions at the end. In particular, the issue may be raised 
whether there is good reason now for giving pensions to women at 60, 
five years before the age for men. On the Committee chaired by Sir 
Thomas Phillips which reported in November, 1954, on the Economic 
and Financial Problems of Old Age, the only woman member—Dr. Janet 
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Vaughan—argued strongly though vainly, in a dissenting note, that the 
pension age should be the same for women as for men. I agreed with 
her heartily, when discussing the Phillips Report in the House of Lords 
on December 20, 1954. I pointed out that we were almost, though not 
quite, alone among nations in having different pension ages for the sexes. 
I dislike this retiring age for women at 60 for a reason quite other than the 
expense of the pensions involved. I believe it is wrong to give any able-bodied 
man or woman at 60 the idea that they may safely retire into leisured ease 

as there is no need for their services. There will be great and growing need for 

the women of 60 to 65 to give, in the homes and elsewhere, the care that 
will be needed by the masses of older people, those from 75 to 85 years of age. 

We have not become wise on this point but I still hope that we may 
do so. It would be better to raise the pension age for women and make 
the pension higher, than keep it as low as it still is and supplement it by 
assistance under the means test. 

At whatever age retirement comes, the need is obvious for some 
occupation better than sitting continuously before a television set or being 
angry at not having the chance to do so. Among those who escape best 
from lack of occupation are authors like my parents. My mother continued 
to write the history of Mogul rulers of India till her last days of all, near 89. 
My father once described his own mother at 88 as being “as happy as so 
old a person can be”; after ceasing to write, he made himself happy at 92 
by running away from my London home to live alone in his old country 
house “‘to keep it in order”. 
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Nearly all people as they grow older need a doctor or nurse or a helping 
hand more often, and society must be organized to meet this need. Many 
old people, without being actually sick, are frail enough to need some care. 
For them small hostels and homes may serve, providing care and attention 
in illness below the level of medicine or surgery.* 

The Helping Agencies 

In World War If and after, recognition of the growing problem of old 
age brought new agencies into being, even before the Beveridge Report 
of December, 1942, made social security for all a governing aim. 

The largest single agency for the old, now the National Old People’s 
Welfare Council with 1,575 local welfare committees under it, began as a 
Committee itself in 1940. The actual help which it stimulates is paid for 
mainly by local authorities from their rates in providing homes for old 
people where needed. But much voluntary work is done by members 
of the Committees. 

Another central agency of great importance is the National Corporation 
for the Care of Old People, set up in 1947 with financial support by the 
Nuffield Foundation, enabling many voluntary organizations to provide a 
wide variety of services for the aged, and in doing so to discover and 
meet new needs. One of the great services of the Nuffield Foundation just 
after World War II was the financing of a survey of the whole problem 
of old age by a Committee under the Chairmanship of Seebohm Rowntree. 

Yet another agency with no limitation of area, but designed to help 
by a special method is the Abbeyfield Society, begun in 1955. Its aim 
is to provide homes of their own to solitary old people who for whatever 
reason cannot find a home with children or other friends. With this in 
view, the Society, by renting or otherwise, gets control of a house where 
it can provide rooms of their own to anything from four to seven old 
people, with accommodation for a housekeeper. Each room has its key, 
is allotted to an old person as his or her own unfurnished, so that it can 
be filled with the tenant’s own furniture, but with heating, lighting, meals 
and some service added. For this the tenant pays a rent designed to cover 
the unavoidable costs, paying from his or her own resources if sufficient, 
or getting help at need from the National Assistance Board. There are 
at the moment some Abbeyfield Societies in over 50 towns, with houses 
spread from Bermondsey, where they began, to Belfast, from Edinburgh 
to Oxford, from Macclesfield to Brighton, each town with its local com- 
mittee. A great expansion is under way, which will lead, it is hoped, to 
5,000 or more houses in 15 years or less. 

There are many other agencies in the same field in part if not in whole. 
It will be sufficient here to name the Women’s Voluntary Services, the 
British Red Cross Society, the Distressed Gentlefolks’ Aid Association 
and the National Federation of Old Age Pensions Associations. 
Conclusion 

At the end we return to the title. Is Grandpa really a greater worry 
than Grannie? I incline to think that he is so, on general grounds. 
Advancing age changes the way of life more for men than it does for 
* See Memoranda on Voluntary Action, p. 158. 
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women, because it means for men often a total change, from regular earning 
by work to finding something else to fill their time. A woman, as she 
ages, may suffer little or no change of work, continuing to run a house, 
to shop, to mend clothes and so on. 

But any difference between old men and old women today is less 
important than their common misfortune. 

The central aim of the Beveridge Report was to ensure to every in- 
habitant of Britain freedom from want through social insurance, enough 
to live on at all times as of right, not as charity, in old age as in all other 
times of not working. This central aim has been defeated entirely by 
inflation, above all for the old. 

When the House of Lords were debating old age pensions of the State 
as they stood in December, 1958, I pointed out that one out of every 
four pensions had to be supplemented by National Assistance, that is by 
public charity on proof of poverty. Under the Beveridge Report, if money 
kept its value, any need for such public. charity and means tests for the 
old would have all but disappeared today. ‘The pensions of 1958 are 
being raised this April, but no one imagines that need for public charity 
will cease, even if inflation grows no worse. 

National Assistance is administered today in a humane spirit, very 
different from the spirit of the Old Poor Laws, but it cannot avoid 
enquiries which cause pain or decisions that penalise thrift. Stable money 
is a condition of independent life for all. 
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WOODHOUSE ON BRITISH FOREIGN POLICY 
G. P. GOOCH 


R. WOODHOUSE deserves congratulations on his lucid and 
authoritative survey of the troubled years between the close of the 
Second World War and the General Election of 1959. No British 
publicist has studied the kaleidoscopic changes of recent years more closely 
or more impartially. The book might equally well have been called The 
World Since the War, for he sweeps the heavens with his telescope. He 
stands above the battle and rarely hints at his feelings, as when he notes 
that the Suez adventure was equally condemned by our friends and foes. 
There are no revelations, for such little secret information as he possesses 
is not utilized, but most readers will find a good deal of unfamiliar material 
in the numerous quotations from little-known official documents. 

The gravest problem facing mankind since 1945 is the Cold War. The 
two sides are not unequally matched, for each possesses vast actual and 
potential resources in territory, population, raw materials and brains, and 
each is convinced of the measureless superiority of its own system. The 
number of significant happenings in these 14 years is almost bewildering, 
and the author simplifies his problem by dividing the survey into two 
parts, the first describing the Communist attack, the second the reaction 
of the free world. Itis a thrilling story of wrestling giants, the fortunes of 
war changing with fresh groupings, scientific inventions and new leaders. 

Mr. Woodhouse’s narrative confirms Palmerston’s declaration that 
England has no eternal enemies and no eternal friendships, only eternal 
interests. The greatest, security, we have sought and found during the last 
four centuries in the principle of the Balance of Power, which means that 
we instinctively reconsider our situation directly one or other Continental 
state appears to threaten our independence. There have been four such 
Powers—Spain, France, Germany and Russia; we have fought them all 
and have survived. Victories are very welcome, but the dictated settlements 
which they render possible rarely last long. With Germany lying prostrate 
in 1945, Russia dominated the Continent, for France had almost ceased to 
count. What was England to do? The question answered itself—keep our 
friends, help our ex-enemies to revive, and limit the capacity of an un- 
predictable Russian dictator to plunge Europe into a new bloodbath. The 
two most perilous phases of the post-war years were the prolonged inter- 
ruption of land access to’ Berlin and MacArthur’s threat to extend the 
Korean civil war into Chinese territory. Mr. Woodhouse ends his three 
chapters on the Cold War in a characteristically unemotional paragraph. 
“The conclusion of the whole post-war period is two-fold. The possibility 
of a third world war greatly receded, perhaps almost to bursting point; 
but the Cold War was likely to continue, perhaps indefinitely. Things 
would probably get no worse, but they would also probably not get much 
better. Such was the background against which Russia’s foreign policy 
Eo Woodhouse. British Foreign Policy Since the Second World War. Hutchinson. 
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had to be worked out: a background which was in large part, though not 
wholly, outside any British Government’s control.” 
_ The far longer Part II, entitled the British Reaction, reviews our efforts 
to limit the danger which we could not entirely remove. The first line of 
defence, as always, must be sought in our armaments; but the post-war 
years presented a more complicated problem than had faced Marlborough, 
Wellington and Nelson, for three services instead of two had to be con- 
sidered and their claims adjusted. That conscription has been abolished 
indicates a diminution of anxiety, but it raises the problem of filling the 
ranks without it. 

Our second line of defence consists of our Allies, associates and friendly 
neutrals. Isolationism used to be natural enough in the United States 
with a territory as large as Europe, but it is unthinkable for ourselves in 
a shrinking world racked by mutual suspicions and armed to the teeth. 
We cannot stand alone, and our friends know it as well as our potential 
enemies. For this reason our most important Allies are not always careful 
to consult our interests before making some significant move; but the 
planners of the Suez escapade cannot throw stones at other members of 
the free world. The story of recurrent friction as told in these pages makes 
melancholy reading, and our unconcealed differences encourage Moscow 
to carry on the Cold War by highly organized propaganda. Some consola- 
tion is derived from our reconciliation with Germany and Italy, while 
NATO enables us to sleep fairly quietly in our beds. 

Armaments and alliances are insufficient without. sound finances and 
flourishing industries. The chapter on the National Economy discusses. 
how long we can carry the double burden of armaments and vastly in- 
creased civil expenditure. “During most of the post-war period Britain 
was not at her most prosperous. The worst year for the balance of pay- 
ments was 1951, when defence began to overstrain the national economy, 
and the best was 1958.” Almost daily problems harassed a Government 
that was seeking to meet the responsibilities of a Great Power with limited 
resources. The barometer rose but soon fell with the devalution of sterling, 
strikes, unemployment, rising costs of living, the spectre of inflation, bank 
rate at 7 per cent, and other disquieting factors. The almost breathless 
narrative closes with the deep rift between the Six and the Seven. 

A further buttress is the Commonwealth which looks weaker than our 
old Empire; but it is more solidly based because it rests on a working 
partnership, not on garrisons. The greatest event in that beneficent trans- 
formation was recognition of India as a sovereign state. There was 
not merely wise policy at our end but good luck at the other, since without 
Nehru the venture might not have succeeded. Mr. Woodhouse is un- 
stinting in his praise of Asia’s outstanding statesman, not only as an 
eminent Indian patriot but as an illustrious citizen of the world. “It is of 
extraordinary importance to Britain and the Commonwealth that the 
democratic experiment in India should succeed there. If it does not 
succeed there it may well be abandoned throughout Asia and Africa. Much, 
if not everything, depends on the ability of a democratic Government to 
achieve the expansion of production and therefore of national income at 
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a slightly higher rate than the increase of population, which is increasing 
about 2 per cent per annum.” Unlike Gandhi, Nehru is haunted by the 
spectre of over-population and has declared that with half the numbers the 
living standard of his countrymen would be doubled. 

The last major factor on which our survival and well-being depends is 
UNO, though its record is disappointing and it counts for less than 
NATO. That was not entirely the fault of the organization, for Russia 
has put every kind of obstacle in its path. It is human nature to concen- 
trate on failures rather than on successes; but UNO has come to stay, and 
a large part of the task of British foreign policy is to assist its growth. 
“Tt would be unthinkable for Britain to contract out of her responsibilities 
to the world-wide organ of the UN though they are always onerous and costly 
and often exasperating.” A chapter entitled Party Politics reminds us that 
British policy in particular cases has often been complicated by disagree- 
ments not only between parties but within their ranks. No British Govern- 
ment since the war, concludes the author, has been the undivided master 
of its foreign policy. 

The book closes with a brief portion entitled The Quest for New 
Relationships which further reveals the author’s exceptionally wide vision, 
coolness of judgment and clarity of expression. The principal feature of 
the new world of today and the main message of this work is that size of 
population and territory counts for more and more. Little states have 
always been in danger, but today even middle-sized states such as Britain, 
France and Germany, are dwarfed by the United States, Russia and China. 
‘There is no single or complete remedy for our anxiety. An unified Europe 
is as unattainable as an unified world; in a third world war half the 
members of the Commonwealth would probably remain neutral, and close 
political and economic integration with France and the United States seems 
extremely improbable. Thoughtful readers of this remarkable work are 
likely to agree with the concluding reflections: “There still remain many 
grave problems for British foreign policy but none which need British 
policy-makers to despair. We must be constantly ready for the worst, which 
has seemed imminent for the last ten years, but if we are ready it may never 


happen.” 
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THE ECSTATIC MUSE: 
SOME NOTES ON HART CRANE 


VERNON SCANNELL 


T seems a very odd thing that no English publisher has taken a chance 
on bringing out Hart Crane’s poems, particularly since twentieth 
century American poetry appears at present to be at least as popular 

as any other kind in this country. Moreover, the surface events of Crane’s 
life have that colouring of violence, debauchery and revolt that might 
easily establish his image in the public imagination as the archetypal poéte 
maudit which is—from a safe distance—so dear to its heart. Like Dylan 
Thomas, Crane had little formal education, his talent flowered precociously, 
he drank too much, he was a joy and an embarrassment to the many who 
loved him, and he chose to destroy himself. And, like Dylan Thomas, 
he was a good deal more intelligent than many of his critics and admirers 
have allowed. 

But these biographic parallels are largely superficial and coincidental and, 
as poets, despite occasional similarities of texture and idiom, they were 
entirely different in their aims and achievement. Thomas’s genius was 
essentially nostalgic and its direction was away from mature experience 
of the contemporary world back towards a dream of innocence; Crane, 
on the other hand, was an explorer moving through and beyond the 
machine age, acutely aware of the climate of his own time and place. 
He wrote: “The poets concern must be, as always, self-discipline 
toward a formal integration of experience. For poetry is an architectural 
art, based not on evolution or the idea of progress, but on the articulation 
of the contemporary human consciousness sub specie aeternitatis, and 
inclusive of all readjustments incident to science and other shifting factors 
related to that consciousness.” And later, in the same essay, Modern 
Poetry, he asserted that: “Analysis and discovery, the two basic concerns 
of science, become conscious objectives of both painter and poet.” 

These rather chilling observations show that he had a pretty clear idea 
of his poetic aims, though their tone is oddly at variance with the frenzied 
tempo of his life from which the practice of his art cannot be wholly 
separated. Allen Tate, among other critics, has spoken of the influence on 
Crane’s verse of Eliot, Laforgue and Rimbaud, but while these influences 
are easily discerned they are found only in his weaker or more immature 
work, the sources from which he drew richest nourishment being 
Shakespeare, Marlowe, Melville and, less happily, Whitman. But there 
is no doubt that the tragic example of Rimbaud played an important part 
in his way of life. 

Malcolm Cowley, who was a great friend of Crane, writes in an article 
published in Esquire (October, 1958): “But drunkenness, dancing, frenzied 
conversation, and sexual orgies were not distractions for Hart, since he 
regarded them as means of attaining a special sort of consciousness, and 
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hence as essential parts of the creative process.” Then: “Al his carousals 
had an element of self-sacrifice, almost of self-flagellation; they were 
undertaken partly and primarily as a means of driving himself to write 
great poems. As Rimbaud had done 50 years before him, Hart was trying 
to make himself a seer ‘by a long, immense and calculated derangement of 
all the senses’,” But was it, one wonders, quite as simple as that? 

Crane was born in Garrettsville, Ohio, on July 21, 1899, and he com- 
mitted suicide by diving into shark-infested seas a few hours north of 
Havana from the steamship Orizaba on April 27, 1932. His childhood 
was unhappy: his father was a prosperous middle-class owner of a candy 
factory, a strict disciplinarian, insensitive and unimaginative, while his 
mother was a cold, narcissistic creature who showed little sign of returning 
her son’s love. At the age of 15 the poet was put to work in his father’s 
factory and another employee was ordered to keep an eye on him to make 
sure that he did not waste any time reading ‘“‘poetry books”. 

His parents were divorced after years of conflict and, at the age of 17, 
Hart Crane was fending for himself in New York. The parental mis- 
understanding and lack of sympathy and affection would have been enough 
to upset the delicately balanced emotional and nervous stability of the 
poet, but the wretchedness of his childhood and its consequent traumas 
were aggravated by his having been brought up to believe in the doctrines 
of Mrs. Mary Baker Eddy, founder of Christian Science. No doubt as 
he approached intellectual] maturity he jettisoned the beliefs on which his 
spirit and mind had been forcibly fed, but although the rational rejection 
would be easily enough accomplished the legacy of guilt would remain. 
For this quasi-religion which teaches that all unpleasantness, all suffering, 
physical or mental, is error (that is, the result of individual wrong thinking) 
must be psychological poison to the young. Crane became a dipsomaniac, 
a roaring boy, a homosexual. He had been born a poet. The “systematic 
derangement of all the senses” was not, as Cowley rather naively imagines, 
a way of life chosen deliberately to foster his poetic gifts; the French 
poet’s words seemed to license and justify modes of behaviour which 
fascinated Crane irresistibly for their own sake and, though his excesses 
may have been to some degree fruitful, they were in fact symptoms of a 
spiritual sickness or neurosis over which he had no more control than 
any victim of such a sensibility scarred by such an environment. 

Now Crane was, for want of a better epithet, an anti-intellectual poet. 
He did not make statements about objects or about his experience of 
those objects; sensuously, imaginatively, passionately, he forced his con- 
sciousness to identify itself with the thing experienced, possess and be 
possessed by the thing until the words spoke or sang for both. As Mr. 
Alvarez has said in his perceptive essay, The Lyric of Hart Crane,* 
“Crane doesn’t ‘feel his thought’; he feels instead of thinking . . . His 
poems begin with a surrender to sensations; they end with a kind of 
digestion of the whole subject.” His aim, as he himself said, was always 
“to move toward a more positive or (if I may put it so in a sceptical age) 
ecstatic goal.” 

* The Shaping Spirit (Chatto and Windus). 
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There have been many instances of poets who, at a certain stage in 
their lives, found that the source of their gift had dried up, that their 
capacity for experiencing freshly and innocently had atrophied, or that 
cynicism or intellectual self-consciousness had vitiated their creative power. 
Such poets may become critics, theologians, moralists, philosophers, or even 
men of action. But when creative sterility—or the fear of it—assailed Hart 
Crane he knew that he could become none of these things. He was a 
poet, dedicated to and possessed by his poethood, and if his gift were to 
be taken away the one sanction for his demoniac indulgences would be 
removed and he would appear to himself as a tedious, nauseating pervert 
and drunk, the self-knowledge being the more acutely painful since, 
although his creative power would have gone, the rest of the poetic equip- 
ment would be left, the intelligence, sensibility and reverence for the 
beautiful and good which would deepen his self-disgust. Something like 
this must have happened to Crane, and his condition was probably 
exacerbated by the old sense of personal guilt which had always gnawed 
at him and, stronger than ever, on the eve of his death, forced him into 
one of the masochistic brawls which had formed part of the pattern of his 
adult life and the next morning to perform the inevitable and final act 
of self-loathing. 


kod $ * 


What then is the value of the poetry Hart Crane bequeathed to us? 
Mr. Alvarez takes the view that he was a fine lyric poet who mistook 
the direction of his own gifts and came to grief in his wrong-headed attempt 
to write a modern American epic. But I do not think anyone with a 
catholic taste for poetry would wish The Bridge unwritten, nor would 
he deny that, even if the poem falls short of its creator’s attempt to “‘lend 
a myth to God”, it is remarkably successful in projecting the consciousness 
of twentieth century man struggling to orientate himself to an urban 
environment dominated by the Machine. The Bridge itself fails as a unifying 
symbol: it is an intellectual concept, unrelated to the passionate imagina- 
tion, and its presence seems irrelevant to the viable movement of the 
poem; in reading the work one is reminded of those early films where the 
action, dramatic and realistic, takes place against a static and obviously 
artificial backcloth. 

The poem is sometimes sentimental, sometimes naive; the rhythms tend 
to become breathless in their determination never to fall below the level 
of ecstatic affirmation; but his lapses in verbal decorum are thrown into 
relief by the exactness of language and image that he accustoms us to 
expect of him and they would be far less noticeable in a poet of smaller 
accomplishment. 

His imagery is subtle, rich and immediate: 

Insistently through sleep—a tide of voices— 
They meet you listening midway in your dream, 
The long, tired sounds, fog-insulated noises: 


Gongs in white surplices, beshrouded wails, 
Far strum of fog horns . . . signals dispersed in veils. 


Language is always bitten by the teeth of his senses to prove its authenticity, 
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as is the word “stinging” in these lines from The River section of The 
Bridge: 
... Ahead 
No embrace opens but the stinging sea... : 

Crane’s primary purpose in writing The Bridge was to absorb images 
of modern mechanical devices easily and naturally into his poetry without 
unduly emphasizing their importance. He wrote in Modern Poetry: 

For unless poetry can absorb the machine, i.e., acclimatize it as naturally 
and casually as trees, cattle, galleons, castles and all other human associations 
of the past, then poetry has failed of its full contemporary function. This 
process does not infer any program of lyrical pandering to the taste of those 
obsessed by the importance of machinery; nor does it essentially involve even 
the specific mention of a single mechanical contrivance. It demands, however, 
along with the traditional qualifications of the poet, an extraordinary capacity 
for surrender, at least temporarily, to the sensations of urban life. 

In The Bridge images of an agrarian past and mechanical present are 
counterpoised or fused until the work suggests a kind of pantheism which 
embraces not only the natural universe but man and all his works. Here, 
there is no deploying of stage props like the Bridge itself: 

A distant cloud, a thunder-bud—it grew, 

That blanket of the skies: the padded foot 
Within—I heard it; ’til its rhythm drew, 

—Siphoned the black pool from the heart’s hot root. 
A cyclone threshes in the turbine crest, 


Swooping in eagle feathers down your back... 
The Dance. 


. . . The forked crash of split thunder parts 
Our hearing momentwise; but fast in whirling armatures, 
As bright as frogs’ eyes, giggling in the girth 
Of steely gizzards—axle-bound, confined 
In coiled precision, bunched in mutual glee 
The bearings glint—O murmurless and shined 
In oilrinsed circles of blind ecstasy! 
Cape Hatteras. 


The finest parts of The Bridge demonstrate how much Crane had learnt 
since he wrote For The Marriage of Faustus and Helen in 1922, eight 
years before the publication of his “epic”. This poem certainly shows 
the influence of Eliot and it shows that influence to be, on the whole, 
pernicious. This, for instance, is almost laughably derivative: 

And yet, suppose some evening I forgot 

The fare and transfer, yet got by that way 

Without recall—lost yet poised in traffic. 

Then I might find your eyes across an aisle. . . 
and this: 

There is some way, I think, to touch 

Those hands of yours that count the nights 

Stippled with pink and green advertisements. 

And now, before its arteries turn dark, 

I would have you meet this bartered blood. 
Yet the stanza from which these lines are taken ends delightfully, in 


Crane’s own voice: 
Imminent in his dreams none better knows 
The white wafer cheek of love, or offers words 
Lightly as moonlight on the eaves meets snow. 
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And in the last section of The Marriage he seems to discard the borrowed 
accents and, despite the youthful boisterousness and ingeniously gleeful 
juggling with language, he strikes a fine incantatory note and often excites 
the reader by his daring use of the unexpected but exactly right phrasing. 

The Bridge is by no means free from the early weaknesses and in parts 
it is very bad indeed, as in the section, Indiana, with its pumped-up 
rhetoric, bombast and sentimental clichés. Elsewhere one is often made a 
little uneasy. Isn’t it all a bit too magnificent, the imagery too luxuriant, 
the rhythms too breathless, the diction too richly charged? It is rather 
like being offered all the exciting and exotic drinks you want—all on the 
House. You accept, perhaps with gratitude, perhaps with greed; but 
you soon begin to wonder whether you’re not being deceived in some way. 
Where is the catch? What about something to eat and how will you ever 
manage to get home? In its best parts The Bridge is splendid, but Crane, 
in aiming at his “ecstatic goal”, in making passionate, intuitive apprehen- 
sion of reality take the place of reason, discarded too many other means of 
communication so that the poem is uneven and sometimes perplexing to 
the point of opacity. But it is a poem that no one who cares for poetry and 
is interested in its history in this century can afford to ignore. 

* * * 

Because T'he Bridge was Crane’s most ambitious work, and because it 
was not wholly successful, many of his critics have been led into the error 
of regarding it as the epitome of his poetic life; but the poems written after 
the completion of The Bridge and published in Key West: An Island Sheaf 
possess virtues, notably lucidity and control, which are either absent from 
or only inchoate in The Bridge. In a way The Bridge may be said to 
have cast a shadow over these poems and the earlier lyrics published in 
White Buildings. It is possible that Crane would have been better served 
by those who have tried to assess his merits had his “epic” never been 
published. 

The first collection, White Buildings, is, naturally enough, uneven. It 
contains one or two really poor poems like Sunday Morning Apples, which 
is sentimental and false, and The Wine Menagerie, which is hysterical 
and incoherent. Yet there are many beautiful, disciplined and delicate 
pieces where language is employed with fastidious yet courageous deter- 
mination not to be satisfied until it rings the true note of emotive, auditory 
and intellectual rightness. One finds repeatedly the exercise of his gift 
for identifying himself with other states of being put to rewarding use. 
Here, too, may be found the justly famous Voyages with its fine romantic 
imagery of the sea: 

Take this sea, whose diapason knells 

On scrolls of silver snowy sentences, 

The sceptred terror of whose session rends 
As her demeanors motion well or ill, 

All but the pieties of lovers’ hands. 

And onward, as belis off San Salvador 

Salute the crocus lustres of the stars, 

In these poinsettia meadows of her tides,— 
Adagios of islands, O my Prodigal, 

Complete the dark confessions her veins spell, 
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and a lovely unsentimental autobiographical poem, Passage: 

Where the cedar leaf divides the sky 

I heard the sea. i 

In sapphire arenas of the hills 

I was promised an improved infancy. S : 
In these poems and elsewhere in White Buildings one notices a quality 
of rhytbm and vowelling, a counterpoising and fruitful marrying of images, 
and a certain twisting and taming of language—the employment of abstract 
nouns as if they were concrete, intransitive verbs used transitively—which, 
while echoing his sixteenth and seventeenth century models, anticipate the 
voices of later romantics like Dylan Thomas and George Barker. But 
more surprising are the repeated anticipations one finds, in reading through 
The Collected Poems, of modes of expression that have been employed 
and elaborated by authors who would seem to have nothing whatever in 
common with Crane: the Empsonian involutions of Paraphrase and the 
Audenesque coupling of abstract adjective with concrete noun: ‘““The pure 
possession, the inclusive cloud /Whose heart is fire shall come.” 

It is not suggested that Crane’s work has had a direct influence on 
these poets: I think it far more likely that his genius for articulating 
“the contemporary human consciousness sub specie aeternitatis” explored 
all the resources and nuances of verbal expression that might reflect the 
ethos of his time and place, and echoes of his achievement must inevitably 
be heard in the voices of his successors who are concerned with similar 
poetic ends. One finds, too, a family resemblance of tone in the novels 
of Scott Fitzgerald, Hemingway and Alfred Hayes, for the American 
novelist is much closer in purpose and method to his compatriot poet than 
is the English novelist to the English poet. 

Crane has, of course, directly influenced a number of American poets 
of varying levels of performance among whom Karl Shapiro seems to be 
particularly indebted to Crane’s concentrated imagery, his rhythms, the 
surprising but felicitous juxtaposition of unexpected words, and his side- 
long approach to themes which have disturbed him personally, his oblique 
tenderness. Compare these characteristic extracts: 

Out where the oaks on wide turntables grow 
And constellation hamlets gyre and glow, 
The straight-up bridges dive and from below 
The river's sweet eccentric borders flow; 
Into the culverts sliced like lands of meat, 
Armies of cornstalks on their ragged feet, 
And upward-outward toward the blueback hill 
Where clouds of thunder graze and drink their fill. 
TERMINAL—Karl Shapiro. 
We left the haven hanging in the night— 
Sheened harbor lanterns backward fled the keel. 
Pacific here at time’s end, bearing corn,— 
Eyes stammer through the pangs of dust and steel. 
And still the circular, indubitable frieze 
Of heaven’s meditation, yoking wave 
To kneeling wave, one song devoutly binds— 
The vernal strophe chimes from deathless strings! 
THE BRIDGE—Crane. 
The differences between these two poets are as illuminating as their 
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resemblances. Shapiro’s lyrical verse is less robust than Crane’s; there is 
an almost Augustan smoothness about his handling of metre, and a com- 
parative reading of the two poets shows that Shapiro’s rhythms are a little 
flaccid, lacking the organic tension of Crane’s, and his imagery relies far 
more on the simile which Crane rarely uses, preferring the more immediate 
and aggressive metaphor, the verbal miracle which triumphantly outrages 
natural laws. Much of Shapiro’s work seems almost as if he had taken 
verses by the earlier poet, ironing out the metrical bumps and pruning the 
more extravagant images. The result, though undeniably enjoyable, is a 
good deal less exciting and durable than the models. 
* * x 

On receiving a Guggenheim Fellowship in 1931, Crane went to Mexico 
with some idea of writing a poem on the history of Montezuma. What he 
did write was the few short lyrics collected in Key West. Some of them— 
Island Quarry, The Idiot, Bacardi Spreads the Eagle’s Wings, March—are 
beautifully worked out, pure and controlled, but others show evidence of 
a diminution of power, a note of hysteria and slight vulgarity. He told 
Katherine Anne Porter “‘that he was no longer capable of feeling anything 
except under the most violent and brutal shocks: ‘and I can’t even then 
deceive myself that I really feel anything.’ ”* Alcohol, loveless homosexual 
contests, the hectic and greedy absorption of other gross stimulants had 
eaten away at the centre of his creative impulse, exhausted his nervous 
energy, and robbed him of the clear-sighted confidence most necessary to 
his method of writing. In terms of human suffering and waste one can 
feel nothing but pity and regret, but for the sake of his poetry it would be 
futile to wish that his way of living and dying had been any different. 

His work is often over-febrile and there are failures in taste and com- 
munication; but he succeeded in doing the almost impossible: he made 
articulate the deepest levels of consciousness of modern urban man and, 
at the same time, sustained the greatest intensity of romantic lyricism, the 
purest example of “‘the roll, the rise, the carol, the creation”, achieved 
by any poet of this century. 

* Quoted by Malcolm Cowley. 


LETTER— 


LORD OGMORE ON “LIFE PEERS” 
CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, APRIL, 1961 


Sir,—The Executive Committee of the Finchley and Friern Barnet Liberal Association, 
representing the 4,000 subscribing members of the Liberal Party in the Finchley Constituency, 
unanimously passed a resolution at their meeting on January 26, deploring the continued and 
pointed exclusion of Liberals from appointment as Life Peers. 

Finchley Constituency Liberals, like Liberals generally, dislike the present Honours system, 
but, until it has been reformed, they feel it is both unfair and unjust to deny representative Liberals 
the same opportunity as that given to Conservatives, Socialists and Independents to serve their 
country as Life Peers in the Upper House. 

There are many Liberals of outstanding intelligence and integrity with a splendid record of 
public service in many other fields who could make a worthwhile contribution to the proceedings 
and work of the House of Lords. It is time they were given the chance. 

Finchley Liberals too feel strongly that the appointment of Mr. Jo Grimond, M.P., and 
Lord Rea, the Liberal Leaders in Parliament, as Privy Councillors, is long overdue. 


L. H. SMITH, 
Chairman, Finchley and Friern Barnet Liberal and Radical Association 
2 Moss HALL GROVE, 
Lonpbon, N.12 
The Editor of the CONTEMPORARY REVIEW z April 7, 1961 
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WORLD VISTAS— 


DISMANTLING THE COLOUR BAR IN 
SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


MICHAEL F. BARFORD 


Y agreeing to franchise reform that will put 14 or 15 Africans in the 
50-seat Southern Rhodesian Parliament, the Government, the 
Commonwealth Relations Secretary, most liberal elements in the 

Colony, and those that ride on their backs, have tackled the most urgent 
disability suffered by non-whites. More serious disabilities, however, 
remain and as soon as coming-of-age loses its brief glamour for Africans, 
the Colony’s stability will depend largely on how far and how fast these 
also are removed. 

The Salisbury agreement that is to be the subject of a referendum in 
June is focused only on the central government. Non-white participation 
in other fields of national life was not considered. Local government, even 
in the Native Reserves, is white-dominated: there is not a black city or 
town councillor in the country; and elected Native Councils in rural areas 
are often rubber stamps for the local Native Commissioner—a father 
figure whose paternalistic instincts seldom concede that democracy implies 
the right to make mistakes. 

Africans may now hold posts at any level in the Colony’s civil service, 
but in practice few are yet above the messenger and tea-making level, 
except in the Native Department. Urban administration of justice is 
wholly in white hands. In local government there is no written discrimina- 
tion, but administrative and executive posts are virtually all filled by white 
people. Lack of secondary education and job-training facilities limits the 
supply of candidates: lack of courage may limit the supply of openings. 

It is much the same with statutory bodies and business associations. 
Few have ever deliberately excluded Africans as Africans from their 
governing councils or permanent staff and most of the separatist ones 
have lately liberalized their constitutions. But equally few have taken 
positive steps to broaden their operations; a token African sitting some- 
where important was enough. Europeans were content to let parallel 
bodies, such as African Chambers of Commerce, the African Farmers’ 
Union and the African Transport Operators’ Association, be set up. A 
bolder organization, the Rhodesia and Nyasaland Football League, has 
encountered some umnsporting resistance to its multi-racial professional 
soccer plans for the Federation. 

x * * 

The disabilities that create the greatest indignation spring from Jaws 
restricting Africans’ personal freedom—particularly a string of enactments 
popularly called the “pass laws”, Generally speaking, an African staying 
overnight in a town must incessantly carry documentary proof of his right 
to be there; if unemployed, he must have a “pass to seek work”; if a 
visitor, he needs a visiting pass; if a gardener working in the suburbs wants 
to stay the night with a friend in the municipal area, his employer has to 
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protect him with a document authorizing him to be out. They even sell 
pads of ready-printed pass forms in the bazaars, Conversely, a white 
man visiting an African township also needs a permit. 

In addition to his “passes”, the African has to have an identity document 
which records both his vital statistics and details of his employment and 
pay history. The same card is endorsed to record tax payments and 
health examinations. Before the Government set about dismantling the 
edifice of pass legislation late last year, it had so far admitted the harshness 
of it all as to introduce a special pass for some 1,500 élite Africans, 
excusing them from carrying other passes. 

The “pass laws”, which go back to the turn of the century, were not 
designed to be oppressive. The towns were so highly magnetic to unsophis- 
ticated Africans that control of settlement there, of accommodation, of 
employment and vagrancy, seemed the only way to avoid overcrowded 
tin-shanty slums, wildfire epidemics and gusts of petty crime. It is perhaps 
jejune to claim, as officials do, that control of migration to the towns is in 
the best interests of Africans themselves, by preventing over-supply of 
labour from depressing the wages of those already there. But the con- 
sequences of making urban settlement completely free, if only from the 
public health point of view, deter even civic-minded Africans from 
advocating the complete abolition of control. 

More immediately feasible is emancipation from regulations that require 
passes or identity cards to be produced on demand. At present a police- 
man may stop any African in the street with: ‘Where is your pass?” 
and the man may be taken away and fined if he does not produce it on the 
spot. The right to challenge passers-by in cases where no particular offence 
is being investigated opens the door to victimisation: its exploitation has 
led to the African people looking on the police as their enemies—an 
impression reinforced by the all-white composition of the police adminis- 
tration. Substantial relaxation of. these regulations is imminent* and, in 
advance of legislative reform, the police are no longer demanding to see 
passes arbitrarily or pinpricking in such related ways as, on seeing an 
African carrying a second-hand suit in the street, asking for documentary 
proof of his lawfully having come into possession of it. 

Restrictions on movement are not confined to the towns. Even native 
chiefs need permission from the Native Commissioner before they may 
leave their Reserves. This rule is found in a large batch of discriminatory 
measures that flowed from the assumption, sanctified in the Statute Book 
from its earliest pages, that African affairs are inherently different from 
those of other racesy Thus, there is a body of legislation on African inns 
and eating-houses, animal disease control, preservation of natural resources, 
cattle marketing, land husbandry, farmers’ licensing, education and so on— 
each enactment having a close parallel in another law governing the rest 
of the community. The existence of these special laws and the need to 
administer them have tended to make the Native Department a self- 
contained empire within the nation. Major structural changes are now in 
prospect. 

* Some pass law relaxations took place as this article was in the press.—Ep1Tor. 
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The economic disabilities of non-Europeans simmer at lower heat. 
But, then, they are more intractable. Parliament could sweep away most of 
the discrimination discussed above in one flush of reforming zeal. The 
Government is planning great bites at certain enactments before 1961 
is out. 

But in a free economy, the unskilled, unschooled man cannot be lifted 
out of poverty by law. Lack of education and vocational training leaves 
extensive human resources in Southern Rhodesia untapped. The obvious 
solution—to provide adequate facilities for Africans to acquire skills—is 
out of reach. Mr. W. Margolis, the Rhodesian economist, estimated last 
October that to bring educational facilities for all races up to the present 
standards of the white people would cost some £60,000,000 a year; that 
is three times the present total revenue of the Southern Rhodesian 
Government. True, one-seventh of the Colony’s population of 3,110,000 is 
at school; but only 253 Africans obtained the standard secondary school- 
leaving certificate last year. 

As a start, the Government is busily expanding vocational training 
facilities and apprenticeships have been thrown open to Africans. How 
far employers will dare to go in making room for these people, as trainees 
or qualified tradesmen, is another question, rich in delicate overtones. By 
definition, the businessman is indifferent to colour as such. But his 
European staff—the backbone of most Rhodesian enterprises—are as 
sensitive about competition for their jobs as employees anywhere else in 
the world. Why should a white Rhodesian craftsman train an African who 
may later Dutch-auction him out of work? An employer needs the skill 
and stomach of a tight-rope walker to darken his labour force without 
ruining his business first. . 

An alternative course for the new generation of skilled Africans—to 
work for men of their own race—is largely blanked off because would-be 
employers lack capital, managerial expertise and the confidence of their 
their own people. The first disability (from which the others probably 
follow in logical sequence) is partly remediable. Denied freehold tenure 
of land, African businessmen and farmers lack the usual mortgageable and 
saleable assets from which to raise capital, There is more to putting 
them on an equal footing with white entrepreneurs than merely granting 
freehold tenure to existing occupiers when the Land Apportionment Act, 
due for amputation in the present session of Parliament, is sewn up again. 
But a transfusion of this kind would help to broaden the whole national 
economy, which still has no African-owned industrial enterprise of any 
significant size outside the motor transport field; it could help to create 
a new range of employment opportunities in a period when partnership 
on the factory floor is still bedevilled by shyness and suspicion. 

* * * 


The division of Southern Rhodesia into European and African areas 
and the residential separation of the races both explain the xenophobia 
that is codified in discriminatory practices and render prediction about 
their relaxation unfruitful. 

Law, tradition or proprietorial edict excludes Africans from most hotels, 
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restaurants, cafés, cinemas, theatres and public swimming pools. Facilities 
in most public parks and sports grounds, in some shops and buses are 
inferior to those for the whiter races. Experiments with multi-racial hotels 
and cinemas have been too isolated to prove what would happen if social 
discrimination were abolished by law; too many who went there were 
colour-blind already. 

Experience with the six-month-old Race Relations Ordinance in 
Northern Rhodesia is cautionary. Many Europeans simply stopped 
patronising multi-racial hotels, restaurants and cinemas. Yet the abolition 
of separate entrances and counters in Southern Rhodesian Post Offices 
has passed off harmoniously enough and Central African Airways, which 
never discriminated, is free of racial incidents. Admission of all races 
to the new Salisbury Repertory Theatre was a fiery issue a few months ago. 
The liberals won. But hardly one African couple a week now attends; 
the theatre is not their idea of entertainment. 

More miscellaneous discriminations—again, by no means all affecting 
Africans adversely—-penetrate into many other corners of national life. 
Africans do not have to register births, deaths and marriages; possession 
of explosives and firearms is restricted; the recently-relaxed Liquor Act 
(originally a protective measure if ever there was one) still denies Africans 
full freedom to buy liquor as they please; they are not eligible for old age 
pensions, and so on. The catalogue of discriminatory laws is 37 Acts 
long, apart from municipal by-laws and social and economic customs and 
practices. 

* * * 

Even in the heyday of paternalism, successive Southern Rhodesia 
Governments regularly liberalized these laws to meet advancing conditions. 
What brings the whole apparatus under urgent scrutiny at present is that 
the stately business of periodic review is too slow for the continental 
ferment of 1961. In the twilight of colonialism, the Rhodesian African 
has found a racial self-esteem and he will not have it wounded by any 
law or practice that can be represented as making him a second-class 
citizen in his own country. Once it is accepted (as the latest constitutional 
reform accepts) that he can have scant respect for laws that he has no 
hand in making, any kind of discrimination, whether oppressive, protective 
or blandly neutral in practical effect, becomes a symbol to trample down 
in the name of democracy. A more rational line of reasoning brings many 
white Rhodesians to the same conclusion. 

The Government’s problem (at present synonymous with the white 
Rhodesians’ problem) is to end discrimination quickly enough to restore 
Africans’ confidence in European good faith and yet not so quickly that 
the reformers lose the votes of a predominantly white electorate; for the 
only alternative government in sight, either now or under the new con- 
stitution, would be far less liberal. For that reason the Government may 
seem to drag its feet until it has the reassurance of a strong “yes” vote 
at the constitutional referendum in June. 

Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia. 
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LAOS IN GEOPOLITICS 
PROFESSOR JOSEPH S. ROUCEK 


SMALL country, of no industrial importance and with no irreplace- 

able resources, Laos became the Number 1 item in international 

headlines in March, 1961, when a small Communist-led opposition, 
which for six years had kept the country in varying degrees of turmoil, 
was just about ready to conquer the established Government—with the 
help of the USSR and her satellites. The situation was so serious that 
the United States sent 16 more troop-carrying helicopters to Laos, thus 
enlarging the present force of four helicopters within the framework of 
US military movements in the Asian area, and President Kennedy pro- 
claimed his Government’s determination to support the Government and 
the people of Laos in the maintenance of their independence and neutrality. 

The international interest in the control of this landlocked South-East 
Asian country is purely geopolitical. Should the Communists grab Laos, 
the rest of South-East Asia would be in grave danger of a similar takeover, 
and the American position—and thus the position of the Western Allies—in 
the Pacific would be much less secure than it is now. 

For Laos pushes finger-like south from Communist China, past Red 
North Viet Nam and non-Communist South Viet Nam, to Thailand and 
Cambodia. Should Laos fall to the Communists, it would leave these 
three non-Communist countries exposed to Red attack; Malaya, Singapore 
and Burma would similarly be threatened. 

Furthermore, Laos is placed in South-East Asia, whose lands and island 
areas control water passage between the Indian and Pacific Oceans. Since 
this area controls these crossroads, historically, the region has been continu- 
ously attacked from outside; its history has been a story of successive waves 
of cultural and commercial influences, each doing away with the old to some 
extent and each fusing with the old to produce a richer cultural hybrid. 
Thus South-East Asia has been a melting pot of Asian cultures, civilizations 
and ethnic groups, with some veneer of Western European influences. This, 
in turn, has forced the peoples here to adjust continuously to new rulers and 
governments. 

The same process is going on there today, because most of the in- 
dependent nations and peoples here (with the exception of Thailand) have 
emerged as free states only since the end of World War II, from former 
colonial powers in the area: France, Great Britain and The Netherlands. 
Colonialism is gone from South-East Asia, replaced with new nations, but 
none much more than a decade old. None of these new states had been 
adequately prepared for independence and responsibility. Added to the 
havoc of revolutions and the remnants of colonialism, illiteracy, poverty, 
sub-standard health conditions and economic unbalance make the workings 
of the newly established system quite difficult. Communism, sponsored 
from the Communist bloc, has been feeding here upon general discontent. 
And, above all, the area is dangerously close to Communist China, which 
has been persistently growing more and more aggressive politically and 
economically. 
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Laos used to be part of French Indo-China, and has been independent 
only since 1949; it joined the United Nations in 1955, and has had several 
hundred $ millions’ worth of aid from the United States. Its people are 
mainly Buddhists, who hate to kill people. On the whole, this Land of 
the Million Elephants (as Laos is historically known) is an antique, sleepy 
country whose people want little more than to be left alone in their 
paradise of poppy fields and gilded temples. 

This little land, 8,560 miles from New York, 5,840 miles from London, 
5,830 miles from Paris—and 4,200 miles from Moscow—is mostly a set 
of deeply dissected plateaux, 3-6,000 feet high. There are plains bordering 
the Mekong along the south and south-western edges of the country. The 
rivers drain to the Mekong, which forms the western boundary between 
Laos and Thailand for hundreds of miles. Most of the country is covered 
with tropical monsoon forest and there are extensive stands of teak. The 
native animals include elephant, tiger and gaur (wild oxen). The easy-going 
people of Laos, some 1,500,000, in this little land of 91,500 square miles 
of bamboo forests, rice paddies, and palm and banana groves, raise rice 
and fruit, catch fish and carry on some lumbering in the dense teakwood. 
forests. The country was formed out of several states some 600 years 
ago. But for most of their history the Lao people were dominated by 
neighbouring peoples—the Khmers (Cambodians) and the Thai. Laos was 
never a strong power; when not invaded by their neighbours, the Laotians 
wrangled among themselves. A great hero, Fa Ngoun, united Laos in 
the fourteenth century under the name of the Land of the Million 
Elephants and the White Parasol. But when France made it a Protectorate 
in 1893, Laos was again a patchwork of small states. 

Fifty years of uneventful French rule were followed by Japanese occupa- 
tion during World War I and a brief resistance to the French return. 
During the seven year Indo-Chinese war between the French and the 
Communist Viet Minh, most Laotian rebels stayed prudently in exile, 
returning only to take over the Government when Laos was granted 
autonomy in 1949. Under the terms of the 1954 Geneva agreement, France 
was allowed to maintain 5,000 troops in Laos, and was entrusted with the 
training of the Royal Laotian Army, but did such a miserable job that 
many of the Laotian’s army of 25,000 men are still incompetent to handle 
anything heavier than a submachine gun. 

Strangely enough, scarcely any country on earth is less fitted to serve 
as a pivotal point in the struggle against Communism than Laos. Shaped 
like a pistol with the butt pressing against Red China and the barrel aimed 
at Cambodia, Laos has no railroads, but two capital cities, Luangprabang 
for the royal family, Vientiane for the civil government. Except for 
jungle paths, navigable rivers like the 1,200 mile long Mekong, and barely 
500 miles of all-weather roads, all travel is by plane from rutted airstrips 
surrounded by tree-clad hills and swamps. 

Soviet Russia and Red China had long had designs on Laos. In the 
latest attempt to communise the country, Khrushchev has been calling the 
play and furnishing the war supplies. He operates through the Pathet 
Lao, a bunch of Communists based in the northern provinces and number- 
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ing some 8,000 against about 25,000 soldiers fielded by the pro-West 
Government of Prince Boun Oum. These latter troops have no great 
fondness for Boun Oum, whereas the Pathet Lao followers are convinced 
Reds. 

Why is it that the royal régime is hardly able to survive, in spite of 
some $310 millions poured into Laos by Washington between 1954 and 
1960? The Laos army is equipped, trained, paid and even fed by the 
United States. Uncle Sam covers 85 per cent of the costs of the police 
force and contributes $5 millions annually to the support of the civil 
budget. 

The United States entered Laos militarily on the shirt-tails of France, 
and from the very beginning of US responsibility in Laos (January, 1955) 
there was a spirit of urgency. Americans still remembered Korea; the 
French had just lost Indo-China. The cocky Chinese and Vietnamese 
Communists, fresh from the unhappy Geneva Conference, seemed poised 
to move again. To the Secretary of State—the late John Foster Dulles— 
Laos was a crucial link in a chain of defences the US was trying to forge 
for South-East Asia. But the troubles began nearly immediately. Feeding, 
equipping and paying the army at one of the highest pay scales in Asia, 
the US flooded the country with dollars, making Laos too rich for a 
simple economy to absorb. And, above all, the Washington-sponsored 
military command wanted a large army “to assure internal security” and 
to “provide initial resistance in case of invasion”, instead of adopting the 
tactics to Communist-style guerrilla type of warfare. The Laos army also 
got US equipment—most of it unsuited for Laos: armoured cars, jeeps and 
trucks which rusted in parking lots for lack of roads; artillery designed 
to cannonade fixed targets but which are no answer to flushing out small, 
mobile, elusive Pathet Lao guerrillas in the jungle. (Virtually the only effec- 
tive combat units are the two battalions of paratroopers—now opposing each 
other.) When the “Operation Booster Shot” was started in 1957 to benefit 
the countryside, it was rather late to get much benefit out of it. The jungles 
make air reconnaissance difficult and virtually stop the use of tanks and 
other heavy equipment. There are only five important airfields, but none 
can take jet traffic. (Only the base of Seno, built and operated by the French 
near Vientiane, offers enough landing space for four-engine troop carriers.) 
And, ironically, a lot of US military equipment had fallen into the hands 
of the rebels, captured by pro-Communist forces in the neighbouring North 
Viet Nam during the Indo-China war. 

The Soviet Union started the airlifting of artillery and other arms and 
ammunition in mid-December, 1960; these weapons bore Soviet, Chinese 
Communist and American markings, and apparently included American 
weapons captured in North Viet Nam; the rebel forces also cleaned out 
the arsenal in Vientiane before they were driven out of this capital at the 
end of 1960. And it was the Soviet airlift of arms and other supplies 
from North Viet Nam that turned the Pathet Lao’s forces of jungle-wise 
guerrillas into a competent, hard-hitting army; supplementing the airlift 
are convoys of Soviet trucks that rumble from North Viet Nam’s big 
military-supply base down Queen Astrid Highway to rebel supply centres in 
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Xiengkhouang Province. In addition, the Pathet Lao army has something 
the Royal Army lacks—tough, disciplined cadres from outside the country. 
Each Pathet Lao company has a “‘seasoning” of at least seven Communists, 
who train and also fight. The Royal Army has American and Filipino 
technicians in the field; but their job is primarily advisory—and they do 
not fight. 

The Kennedy Administration has been trying to persuade Khrushchev 
to encourage Laos to become a genuinely neutral state. Khrushchev 
has shown few signs of “‘buying that” up to now (March 30), apparently 
afraid to lose face with Red China. But whenever the Western Allies 
have called his bluff, notably in Lebanon and West Berlin, he has craw- 
fished. It looks as if only a strong stand on America’s part can cool-off 
his ambition to make a great leap forward in South-East Asia. 
University of Bridgeport, Connecticut. 


REPORT ON POLAND 
AXEL HEYST 


T would amount to hypocrisy to say that Poland has done everything 
she could have done had she been really master in her own house. 
- When one compares the achievements of the German Federal Republic: 
(which, after the currency reform in 1948, got to its feet and astonished the 
world with its dynamic power, to become by 1957 the leading industrial 
country on the Continent and by 1959 the most prosperous one with the 
exception of Switzerland) with the progress of Poland, the gap will appear 
enormous. West Germany teaches us an object lesson—how a ruined 
country can reconstruct its shattered economy in a record time provided 
it is a free agent and can lean on foreign help (and can fully make use 
of that indispensable raw material which Germany is never short of: work). 
Poland, landed by vagaries of Fate in the Soviet orbit, demonstrates the 
sad truth that a country, even when energetic and full of stamina and zeal, 
cannot do much when oppressed by a régime not of its own choice and 
by an economy which is both absurd and wasteful. 

The State is blamed for all the faults of an economy which strikes one 
as highly inefficient, to say the least. And the State, in turn, blames the 
citizens for neglecting their duties, for wasting State property, for stealing 
public property. The amount of thieving going on is truly appalling, It 
is estimated that in a country with a budget of some 200 billion zlotys 
(the zloty having three rates of exchange: official, 25 zlotys to the $; semi- 
official, through the Polish Savings Bank, some 80 to the $; and black 
market rate, about 100), some 20 billion zlotys are every year ‘‘stolen 
from the State”: this is the sum at which losses by the State are put 
owing to dishonesty, embezzlement, theft and fraud. 

Poland is not as important today as it was three or four years ago, at 
the time of the so-called October Revolution in 1956—-more modestly 
referred to by the Poles as “the October events”. Opinion abroad coined. 
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the term “October 1956 Revolution”. The West, motivated by wishful 
thinking, perceived in that convulsion not only a tremendous change in 
Poland’s destiny but also a signal for liberalization in the Soviet bloc; 
the more cautious Poles had from the very beginning a smouldering fear 
that the October events would not have really a far-reaching effect. 

Poland certainly is less significant than she was three or two years ago, 
when there was a chance of her attaining some semblance at least of 
diplomatic initiative with the Rapacki Plan. Now (as those plans for 
neutralizing Europe have been shelved, though they may re-appear later 
as it seems that they constitute the most feasible solution; but the agreement 
of both Germanies is a pre-condition) the nation has been pushed out of 
the limelight. The fact that the October, 1956, events have not been 
followed by changes which might have transformed Poland into another 
Yugoslavia or Finland has contributed to that shift in international 
“weight”. Poland regained some freedom of internal mancuvre—and 
that is about all. She has been feeling the tightening of the screw for the 
last two years or so, with stricter censorship in the sphere of press and 
books, with less freedom of expression, with muted political voice. Moscow 
has drawn the line, and the Poles fully realize that they can’t go forward; 
they can’t set the pace for the changes in the Soviet bloc. “We rather 
have to wait now for changes to occur in Russia,” I was often told during 
my recent stay. “Russia became suspicious of our freedom and she called 
a halt. We must try to hold what we gained. And we must be grateful 
for the fact that we are still the most free of the peoples caged in the 
Soviet bloc.” 

What are the gains that can be counted from the rebellion that occurred 
exactly four years go? First, the abolition of the Secret Police, a nightmare 
of Polish life—though there are reasons for believing that this loathsome 
force was not fully disbanded but kept in cold storage for some future 
occasions; lately some of those people have crept back into positions of 
power. Secondly, some sort of modus vivendi between State and Church; 
precarious, as the State would like to undermine the Church by any means, 
recently resorting to economic chicanery—but there are no immediate signs 
of the two forces colliding. Thirdly, a stop was put to the collectivization 
which had proved a complete failure; Polish peasants offered such 
resistance to this Soviet invention, enforced in East Germany with astonish- 
ing speed, that the régime had to retreat and temporarily called off the 
policy of the kolkhozs. The result was that the peasantry became over- 
night economically the most independent section of the population, making 
their lot far better than that of either workers or civil servants. Fourthly, 
the ignominious censorship was relaxed, with the result that in 1956 Polish 
dailies and periodicals offered an encouraging picture of almost complete 
freedom. After this short respite they were chastized by a new censorship, 
and so the press was transformed into a much less courageous vehicle 
of expression. Still, Polish papers are avidly read by Russian youth, and 
it is true that the Polish press is regarded in the Soviet Union as the most 
‘interesting of all in the satellite countries. 

Poland in 1961 feels the tensions in the international situation rather 
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painfully: Poles know that there international importance has deteriorated. 
They do not mind that so much—though doubtless national pride, which 
* was much in evidence some four or three years years ago, has suffered— 
but they do mind the fact that any increase of tension will be reflected 
in Poland. “We shall suffer for the bickerings and quarrels between the 
big ones,” I was warned in Warsaw. ‘“That is our wretched lot.” 

Only against a background of terror, repression and oppression, of 
shameful exploitation and chaotic economic conditions, against the back- 
ground of the efforts to disrupt families, and to corrupt the younger 
generation, only against such a lugubrious background can one assess the 
achievements of the new Poland, born under the most unlucky of political 
stars. West Europe cannot grasp the enormities and anomalies of life in 
Poland until 1956, and it should be readily conceded that a country which, 
despite such tribulations, could achieve so much, deserves admiration. 

First Poland was shifted to the West under the most unfavourable con- 
ditions, She had to retreat from the lands which had formed an integral 
part of her old kingdom and of the short-lived independent Poland of 
1918-1939, including the cities of Lvov and Vilna. The population from 
the Eastern marches of Poland was partly deported by Russia in 1939-1940, 
partly fled to central provinces of Poland and later on was scattered all 
over the so-called General-Gouvernement created by the Germans. When 
in 1945 the former Eastern territories of the Reich were vacated, when 
the Russian armies in their drive towards Berlin pushed before them millions 
of Germans, Poland was confronted with the task of populating the waste- 
land from East Prussia and the Baltic shore to Lower Silesia. About 
ten million Germans fled the country, or were deported by the Poles, in 
yet another beastly migration initiated by that evil genius, the Cain of 
Europe, Hitler. 

Agreed, Poland did not send the best of her sons to those “regained 
territories’. There was no time left, no chance of choice: people from 
other provinces mostly from the former Eastern marches, had to be 
re-settled; they went to the West, preceded by hordes of the so-called 
szabrovniks, who were just robbers, thieves and hooligans, bent on taking 
from once opulent towns and villages of Silesia anything on which they 
could lay their hands. The once well-kept residences, palaces, sanatoria, 
houses and parks of the Silesian region, farms and estates alike, fell victims 
to the wild urge of plundering and looting by people who wanted to wreak 
their vengeance on the Germans and to enrich themselves quickly. The 
crowd which flocked into the Western provinces was of an inferior quality 
when measured by the Western yardstick. These people were not prepared 
to be settled in model farms, to use modern agricultural machinery, to 
dwell in houses with central heating. Another wave of destruction swept 
the unhappy Western territories. 

But it must be admitted that great progress has been made in these 
territories: Wroclaw, formerly Breslau, now looks a different city, com- 
pared with the shambles it was as late’as 1957; and this also applies to 
places like Zielona Gora and other towns in Lower Silesia; there is also 
a great improvement in the condition of towns in former East Prussia. 
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Obviously an effort has been made to give those places the “new look” 
they badly needed. Those places, until 1959, often “ghost towns” as one 
observer rightly called them, have assumed a much healthier complexion. 
‘The atmosphere has also changed. Until 1957, and even 1958, there was a 
general feeling of insecurity and people were living “in suitcases”—now, 
the feeling is that Poles have come to stay. 

The former Eastern marches of Poland, with their cities of Lvov and 
Vilna, are almost forgotten. They are referred to only by elderly people, 
who voice their sentiments. A new generation ignorant of those lands 
is growing up. Let’s not forget that Poland is a unique country in Europe— 
about 30 per cent of its population is under 14 years of age. This means 
that Poland is a very young nation again, one which is able to forget and 
to adapt itself to new surroundings and conditions. 

Economics is the real crux of Poland’s situation and everybody com- 
plains: grumbling concerns economic issues rather than political. Not 
only do shortages of food still exist, especially in the domain of meat, 
which is understandable as the percentage of the population which now 
feeds much better than before the war—and eats meat—has considerably 
increased. (Before the war peasants had meat only once a week.) The 
better diet of the nation is no doubt responsible for those shortages. There 
is also the fact that Poland does not produce enough food, that the country 
has to export too many foodstuffs in order to get foreign currency, and 
also because distribution is ridiculously ill-managed and faulty in scores 
of ways. 

The distribution is bad, sometimes even scandalous, because bureau- 
cracy is the worst possible device for solving problems of quick movement; 
and as shops in Poland have been nationalized they are run not by shop- 
keepers and shop assistants but by officials who couldn’t care less. They 
are irritable, arrogant, and very often resort to bribery in order to supple- 
ment their meagre incomes. The whole sphere of distribution is riddled 
with bribery and corruption; frauds are committed on a very large scale 
right and left, hardly a day passing without the discovery of yet another 
scandal. Thieving is a national sport, and this sad legacy of two occupa- 
tions has been perpetuated by the years of wasteful Communist economy. 

It is obvious that the Polish economy is a thing extremely hard to 
understand, even by an expert, and the marvel is that in spite of all the 
dishonesty it can still work. For the country shows real signs of improve- 
ment: railways run to schedule and the carriages are modern and well- 
planned, foreign visitors are coming in increased numbers, attracted by 
cheapness and by the pleasant atmosphere. There are few countries in 
Europe where foreigners are so warmly welcomed and appreciated as in 
Poland: as for the Poles, every visitor from the West confirms the belief 
that Poland is free to maintain its contacts with the outside world and 
that the frightful era of claustrophobia from the tête-à-tête with Russia 
is over. 

People in places like Warsaw are better dressed—the complexion of 
people seen in the streets is healthier than, say, four or five years ago. 
People are saving money. The sums deposited with the Postal Savings 
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Bank are sharply increasing. There are more goods in the shops, which 
have pleasanter interiors and exteriors than before. The standard of 
politeness of the assistants, however, still leaves plenty to be desired, but 
they belong to the school of Je m’ en foutisme, which finds millions of 
adherents in all Communist States. People don’t care because they are 
only officials.. 

Theatres are full and they present practically all the new plays one can 
see in Paris and London; the standard of acting has been improving and 
the audiences are mainly composed of social classes which did not go 
to theatres before the war—workers and the so-called proletariat. The 
number of university students is over the 100,000 mark and, again, they 
are recruited mostly from the spheres which were rather conspicuous by 
their absence in pre-war Polish universities—sons and daughters of 
peasants and workers. Poland is truly a “‘people’s republic”: but the 
operative word people’s—ludowa—means in Polish “people from the 
countryside, peasants.” Before the war they constituted 75 per cent of 
the population; now, with thousands of peasants moving to towns and 
newly created industrial cities like Nowa Huta near Cracow, the peasants 
are about 55 per cent of the population. Before the war they were 
pushed to the background—-now they are in the forefront of the public 
eye. The old rule of the gentry is over; this does not mean that the typically 
East European phenomenon, the intelligentsia, is down and out. On the 
contrary, it played a preponderant part in the October, 1956, events, but 
this time the intelligentsia of Poland, which still “gives tone” to the life 
of the country and has a tremendous “snob value”, has been enriched 
by the influx from the working classes. 

The new Poland is therefore socially better balanced than before the 
war, though the “intelligentsia fetish” is still in operation—which means 
that Universities produce too many lawyers, historians and economists, while 
the professional schools are too rare and far between. Poland needs more 
technical colleges, more technicians. She is still living too much in the 
“world of humanities”. 

But the downtrodden country which rose defiantly against foreign and 
imported tyrants gives an impression of great vigour. This is particularly 
noticeable in Warsaw, which has changed so much during the last three 
years or so. New buildings have risen, and the place is happily blending 
the glory of the old palaces, all of them rebuilt with a piety which shows 
that the nation (which the Germans wanted to deprive of its roots in history, 
and the Communist régime of its links with its ‘bourgeois and feudal” 
past) is attached to that past—albeit with the modern style. After a period 
of building mainly for offices, there has been at long last a wave of house 
building for simple mortals. New estates are springing up everywhere. 
Warsaw is assuming the shape of a quite pleasant capital. 
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“AMNESTY IN SPAIN” 
P. M. T. SHELDON-WILLIAMS 


ODAY, when Good Causes abound and the tender conscience is so 
stabbed and pricked that after a time anæsthesis sets in, it is brave 
to raise an old and forgotten issue and to hope that it will make 

headway in a numb and affluent society. 

Amnesty in Spain has shewn that old wounds can still ache and throb 
with an urgency almost as great as they did 20 years ago. The sudden 
realization that two decades have ebbed away, while political prisoners of 
the Franco régime lie rotting in goal, some with an expectation of 40 
further years of unexpired sentence, has broken through the tough mem- 
brane stretched across universal pity. The real horror, drawn-out over 
the years, of the 13-year-old, arrested, charged and found guilty of plotting 
(in school) against the Government, is a case of plain twentieth century 
drama which makes special pleading unnecessary. 

Political barriers melt away before the inhumanity of these sentences 
and the remorselessness with which they are executed. Communists, 
Anarchists, Anarcho-Syndicalists, Socialists, Liberals, Radicals, other Left- 
Wing sympathizers and Republicans of all sorts are STILL IN GAOL. We 
who support the Amnesty in Spain proposals make no distinction between 
persons in our plea for mercy. 

The unity of the appeal requires special emphasis. This is not another 
rehearsal for the Popular Front. The Right Wing in Europe has been 
horrified; a Tory MP attended and spoke at the Western European Con- 
ference in Paris (March 25-26). Queen Elizabeth of the Belgians sent a 
stirring message to supporters of the Amnesty. 

General Amnesty Conferences have already taken place in Sao Paolo and 
Montevideo. What the two South American congresses have already 
achieved in harnessing world opinion against the oppressors is difficult to 
estimate. The pattern in Spain—more repressive Jaws mixed with a 
panicky semblance of clemency (seven out of eight Liberal intellectuals 
arrested for rebellion against the State had their cases dismissed last year)— 
makes it difficult to know if these external pressures are making their 
mark yet. The Paris Conference differs from its predecessors in con- 
centrating on Spain (not the whole Iberian peninsula*) and by bringing the 
cultural protest into play. 

Early in the negotiations which brought the Paris Conference into being, 
Pablo Picasso was approached to give his support for the campaign for 
amnesty. There could have hardly been a better choice. The painter 
of Guernica, a proud Catalan, a world symbol, and, despite his nominal 
membership of the Communist Party, a champion of international liberty, 
has been the rallying point for a mighty army of intellectuals and artists 
of all kinds and schools. 

* Portugal: vide CONTEMPORARY REVIEW: General Humberto Delgado, “The 
Portugal of Salazar”, August, 1960; Deryck Abel, “Trial in Lisbon” [Galvao], 
June, 1958; “Portuguese Challenge”, October, 1959; Dr. Joao Cabral, ‘Salazar’s 
Empire”, June, 1961. 
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The artists of the 1961 campaign are making their contribution in a 
great Sale Exhibition of painters and sculptors at the Maison de la Pensée 
Française. This top-level display (including works from all parts of 
_ Western Europe) will be further augmented for London (July, 1961), 
where the international sale will take place at -Sothebys. It is difficult to 
list all those taking part in this demonstration of cultural support. Picasso 
has given a canvas with a reserve price of £5,000, and Henry Moore has 
contributed a bronze of a reclining nude valued at £1,000. The widows of 
Marquet and Leger have both sent works by their late husbands. A French 
collector gave a picture by the late Raoul Dufy. 

But, as Michael Ayrton has said, these works of art represent a special 
sacrifice from living artists, for they are giving something unique, the 
distillation of their own experience, their own creation. To the amateurs, 
this may not seem such a gesture. Pictures and sculpture have their price. 
To the Masters of our times, it is the biggest thing which they can offer. 

The British artists of the Great Sale read like a cross-section of Painting 
and Sculpture in Britain today. Besides the many familiar names, there 
are the unmistakable giants like Ben Nicholson, Graham Sutherland and 
Paolozzi. 

Profits from all these events go to the Amnesty in Spain campaign. The 
mere fact that such a glittering assembly can be convened is proof to the 
Caudillo in Madrid how world opinion is mobilizing against him and his 
cruel régime. 

Everywhere is the imprint of Picasso, giving an international cachet of the 
highest order to what the campaign seeks to accomplish. His croquis of a 
Spanish woman, her eyes blank with vision and suffering, stares out from 
the cover of the Paris Conference press-kit. Another Picasso drawing 
graces the jacket of Te Llamo Desde un Muro (Poemas de la Prision), by 
Marcos Ana, published this January in Buenos Aires. Picasso’s dove of 
peace flutters before the prison bars through which the political prisoner’s 
wide eyes gaze out into an unheeding world. Hands, like knots, grasp thick 
bars, one of which has pierced the prisoner’s wrist as casually as a cord- 
wainer’s needle sews leather. It is a simple expression by the world’s 
greatest contemporary of the fate that has befallen his compatriots whose 
only crime was their love of liberty. 

For Western Europe the Amnesty movement began in Paris. Delegations 
from nearly every country (even Spain and Portugal) were there to witness 
their unified resolve to press for amelioration of the lot of the prisoners 
and the Spanish exiles. Big names thickened the list of premier signatories 
among the supporters: Picasso, Jean Cocteau, André Maurois, Mauriac, 
Daladier, Ramadier, Vincent Auriol, Pierre Cot, Pietro Nenni, Roberto 
Rosselini, Alberto Moravia, Michelangelo Antonioni, Guttuso, Carlo Levi, 
Chagall, Vittorio Gassman, Camille Huysmanns, Pastor Erwin Koch, 
Paavio Aitio, Kingsley Amis, John Arlott, Malcolm Arnold, Arnold 
Wesker, Anthony Asquith, Sir Isaiah Berlin, Lord Beveridge, Roderic 
Bowen, QC, Vera Brittain, Benjamin Britten, Clement Davies, QC (who 
presided over the vital final session), Naomi Mitchison, John Osborne, 
H. Trevor-Roper, Rosamond Lehmann, Henry Moore, Philip Noel-Baker, 
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Jeremy Thorpe, Senator George Branting, Max Bill, Hans Erni—to name ` ° 


only a few. These names represent a fraction only of the mighty company 
of brain, talent and acumen which has been mustered to make the appeal 
to General Franco to grant liberty to the prisoners, return full civil rights 
to the released, and allow the exiles to come back to Spain. 

How important such a list can be was demonstrated just before the Paris 
Conference opened. A high-ranking official of the Spanish Embassy in 
Paris sought out General de Gaulle at a reception and advised him that the 
Conference was inspired and run by international Communism. Because of 
the friendly relations existing between the French and Spanish Govern- 
ments, he asked the President to forbid its opening. The President took 
one look at the list of supporters and said: “The Conference will take 
place.” Whatever else the moral support of these Very Important People 
may fail to achieve, their signatures defeated any chance of a ban on the 
Paris Conference. 

Delegates from South America and the United States also attended the 
Conference as observers. On its second day, another move was made to 
disrupt the programme by the forces of reaction. Rumour spread that the 
Conservative MP from Great Britain had diplomatically disappeared be- 
cause of news that the Conference was being financed by Czech Gold. 
The Member for Cheadle, Mr. William Shepherd, duly spoke, but in the 
meantime the true story of Czechoslovakian backing leaked out. Its origin 
was a press handout from the Spanish Embassy in Washington. No founda- 
tion for this “calumny” has ever been produced. 

The fate of prisoners—men and women—is of great emotional appeal. 
If this is the province of women, they certainly came into their own at the 
Paris Conference. The significance of their contribution was specially 
underlined by Miss Manuela Sykes, Chairman of the Liberal Aid to 
Democratic Spain Committee, Miss Betty Sinclair, Secretary of the Belfast 
Trades Council, Mme. S. Collette-Kahn, Secretary-General of the Inter- 
national Rights of Man Federation, and Mrs. Eileen Turner, the organizer 
of the British Delegation. Of these, possibly the most active was Manuela 
Sykes. On the Commissions which took place after the working day of 
the Conference was over, she successfully moved an immediate approach 
to His Holiness Pope John and—individually—the College of Cardinals. 
Another proposal by Miss Sykes, which now has become a permanent 
feature of the campaign, was a plan for the structure of the movement’s new 
Secretariat. Where originally the Conference was going to appoint one 
delegate from each country, following Miss Sykes’ intervention, it was 
agreed that, because of the mixed political nature’ of some of the larger 
delegations, it was necessary to elect at least three for Great Britain, France 
and Italy. 

And it was Manuela Sykes who introduced the three Spanish lawyers 
(two of them women) to the British Delegation. This trio, which had 
already braved arrest and torture to attend an International Labour Con- 
ference, had to remain anonymous, but their mere presence in Paris gave 
the Conference an added gravity. 

Female support for the movement does not end in the Conference hall. 
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Simone Signoret, that notable protagonist of left-wing causes, has given 
_ an undertaking to fight for the campaign. Brigitte Bardot attended the 
Exhibition at the Maison de la Pensée. 

` It is hard in Paris sunshine to think of the gloom of Franco’s prisons, 
hard, in the reflected warmth of Brigitte Bardot’s incandescent radiance, to 
imagine the bitter, blanketless cold of Burgos gaol. Even if the latest 
reports speak of some improvements following representations by the 
prisoners themselves, there is still the terrible history of Falange doctors 
denying drugs and treatment to the sick because of their political views. 
“Why,” asked one of them, “should I help to keep a traitor alive?” 
In the democratic West, such an easy sloughing-off of the Hippocratic 
oath is unthinkable, yet it happens in modern Spain. 

Amnesty in Spain is concerned with all these matters. It is concerned 
with the appalling diet (only supplemented at high cost by those who can 
afford it), some of which is by analysis poison. There is the dreadful 
picture of imprisoned mothers only allowed visits from their children on 
one day in the year (in some cases, not even that). Visits from relatives 
are travestied by metal screens, guards in attendance and a wide distance 
between detainee and visitor. Intimacy is completely destroyed when 
messages have to be shouted and visibility is practically nil. Windows in 
many gaols remain broken; lavatories are a public danger; clothing is 
minimal. 

Into this squalor came the great Spanish musician José Iturbi to give a 
prison concert. The inmates of Burgos prison gave him such an ovation 
that he could not fail to be moved. He openly joined the prisoners and 
spoke to them about their troubles, even offering to give another concert 
free of charge. But the authorities had had enough. Fraternization with 
the prisoners was going too far. The artist was refused further contact 
with the offenders, and his request to perform again in Burgos (or Cara- 
banchel, or any other Spanish gaol for political prisoners) rejected. 

It was this story which led Arnold Wesker to suggest that international 
artists should make a unified offer to perform in Spanish prisons. Even, 
Mr. Wesker argued, if the Caudillo’s prison governors would not grant 
permission for such concerts, continuous requests from the great musicians 
of the world would have a wearing effect upon Spain’s morale and bring 
unenviable international publicity. 

Such proposals stress the astonishing solidarity of opposition to Franco. 
Spain’s cultural flank is exposed. The Amnesty movement with its artist 
support is taking full advantage of this opening. 

Concordats and aid programmes notwithstanding, it is significant to the 
forces of Fascism that a new Democratic President lives in the White House, 
and Pope John—for all his medieval precedents—is a most enlightened 
occupant of the Vatican. Few will forget his early visit to the prisons of 
Rome after his enthronement. With a little extension of imagination he 
might make his way through the cells of Carabanchel, of Burgos and of 
Salamanca. 
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SEQUEL TO THE SUEZ CRISIS—II 
SIR DOUGLAS SAVORY 


IR Anthony Eden tells us that “the British and French Governments 

were under heavy pressure at the United Nations to name at once 

a date for the withdrawal of their forces. In this the United States 

Government took a leading part. The Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. 

Humphrey, telephoned to Mr. Butler and made it clear that the United 

States would not extend help or support to Britain until after a definite 
statement on withdrawal had been made.” 

On February 11 the United States offered a declaration of support for 
free navigation into the Gulf of Aqaba by Israel and all other ships if 
Israeli troops were withdrawn. President Eisenhower wrote to Mr. Ben 
Gurion on March 2, urging “the utmost speed” in carrying out the with- 
drawal of Israeli forces and adding: “I want you to know that the United 
States as a friend of all countries in the area hopes that free navigation 
in the Gulf of Aqaba by Israel and all other ships will be established and 
trusts that such hopes will prove not to be in vain.” 

On March 8 Israeli troops left the Sharm-El-Sheikh area on the western 
shore of the Gulf of Aqaba and the Gulf itself was opened during the 
year to vessels carrying cargoes to and from Eilat. The main roads from 
Beersheba and from the southern end of the Red Sea to Eilat were recon- 
structed and asphalted. The motor highway from Beersheba to Eilat was 
opened in January and was described by Mr. Ben Gurion as the “dry-land 
Suez Canal”, 

This opening of the Gulf of Aqaba was the only advantage obtained 
by Israel as a result of her miraculous victory over Egypt in Sinai. 

Mr. Selwyn Lloyd, speaking in the House of Commons, had said: “As a 
result of information now in the possession of the Government it would. 
appear that Egypt was being equipped by the Soviet Union for full-scale 
military operations. The Israelis captured in Sinai 1,500 military vehicles, 
more than 60 personnel carriers, more than 250 pieces of artillery, 200 
Czech anti-tank guns and 7,000 tons of ammunition. In addition to these 
large dumps of ammunition there was a very curious find of over one 
million blankets. The Egyptian Army consisted of about 80,000 men. 
One wonders what was the purpose of these very large deliveries of equip- 
men of one sort or another. We believe that at least 1,000 technicians 
and instructors had come to Egypt to give essential training.” The magni- 
tude of Soviet penetration had been revealed. 

Mr. Angus Maude, Conservative Member for Ealing South, said that 
there should have been some preparedness for the sort of situation which 
arose when Nasser reacted swiftly and devastatingly to the withdrawal of 
the British and American support for the building of the Aswan Dam. 
“There is throughout a story of lagging behind and always trying to catch 
up with the consequences. It is not government by planning or forethought. 
It is government by afterthought, than which there is nothing more 
disastrous.” 

Dr. Barnett Stross, Labour MP for Stoke-on-Trent, speaking in the 
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House of Commons, said that Egypt’s action had created a group of 
approximately 40,000 refugees, all of them in Egypt itself. Some had been 
imprisoned in concentration camps. Most of them had been stripped of 
‘ any property they had owned and they had been reduced to penury. It 
was not surprising, therefore, that the Swiss Minister in charge of British 
affairs had declared that such conduct was barbarous. Probably the worst 
placed were the Jewish families, many of whom had by their ancestry been 
there for nearly 2,000 years, long before any Arabs had ever come to 
Egypt. Many of them had been thrown out of their homes and: no 
one would take them in. The exodus from Egypt which began in 
1956 was maintained and altogether 35,000 fugitives from that country 
were absorbed by Israel and her total population rose to 2 millions. 
The Egyptian Government had sequestrated all British firms and funds 
on November 3 and had interned some British citizens and later in the 
month began to expel the British, the French and the stateless Jews. The 
most hard hit were the Maltese and Cypriots with British passports, some 
of whom had known no other country but Egypt. The year closed with 
virtually nothing left of the long Anglo-French connection. The schools, 
the firms, the professional offices, the religious institutions were all either 
closed or Egyptianized. The British base in the Canal Zone had been 
seized during the November fighting and on January 1, 1957, Egypt formally 
cancelled her 1954 treaty with Britain on the strength of which the base 
was being maintained. Britain herself admitted on February 13 that she 
“regarded the treaty as terminated”. On January 15, the Egyptian 
Government had announced that it would Egyptianise all British and French 
banks and insurance companies, and in the course of the next few months 
proceeded to do so. On June 22, Mr. Swinburn and Mr. Zarb, two British 
citizens, were sentenced to five and ten years’ imprisonment for espionage. 
The Egyptians refused to accept proposals for neutral valuation of British 
property seized and sequestrated in Egypt. A two-man mission from the 
Bank of England and the Treasury visited Egypt in August to examine 
British firms there, of which 360 were under sequestration, 61 Egyptianized 
and several more liquidated, and these the British mission was not allowed 
to examine. 

On March 16, 1959, the Chancellor of the Exchequer laid before the 
House of Commons the financial agreement with Egypt of which he had 
already given the details on March 2. There was, however, a lengthy debate 
in the House of Commons on the 16th when the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer moved the approval of the agreement concerning commercial 
and financial relations with Egypt. Mr. Hugh Gaitskell, Leader of the 
Opposition, moved an amendment to the Chancellor’s resolution deploring 
“the action of Her Majesty’s Government in 1956” and stated that 
“the recent agreement damaged our reputation in the world and was 
now generally admitted to have been a disastrous act of folly almost 
without parallel in our history.” Mr. Gaitskell moved this amendment in a 
very bitter speech. Sir Toby Lowe, Conservative Member of Parliament 
for Blackpool North, pointed out that the Leader of the Opposition had 
been a member of the Labour Government when a settlement of 44 millions 
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sterling had been paid by the British Government to Yugoslavia in com- 
pensation for a United Kingdom claim of 25 millions sterling, and that again 
in 1949 the Czechoslovak Government had agreed with the British Govern- 
ment to pay only eight millions sterling against a claim which had been 
assessed at 90 millions sterling. 

Mr. Philips Price, Labour Member for Gloucester West, said that the 
installations at Suez, which he had been to see in the autumn of 1954, 
were thought to ‘be an asset valued at over £200,000,000 sterling, and had 
been thrown away without any compensation. In his opinion, Colonel 
Nasser was only a “cardboard imperialist”. 

Mr. Mark Bonham Carter, Liberal Member for Torrington, said that 
he wished to refer to one particular type of case, and that was the people 
who had bank accounts in Egypt. He had been informed that there were 
approximately about 10,000 of these. He understood that at the time 
of the Suez operation all these accounts had been blocked by decree and 
that subsequently the Sequestrator General had levied a 10 per cent charge 
on the capital and a further 10 per cent on the income. The debate was 
closed by the Prime Minister, Mr. Harold Macmillan. He said that the 
property which British Nationals had in Egypt fell into two main 
categories. First, that which had been sequestrated, that is to say placed 
temporarily under Egyptian control and managed by the Sequestrator 
General’s office, and secondly, that which was Egyptianized, that is to say, 
nationalized. Apart from land, the total claims in respect of Egyptianized 
property amounted to £45 millions. As for the sequestrated property, 
all of which was to be given back, it was very large. It amounted to over 
£130 million. He would like to tell the House of the divisions into which 
this sequestrated property fell. The bank balances amounted to about 
£23 millions, and the sum of £10 millions was for buildings. The personal 
property, including insurance policies and other sums due, amounted to 
£7 millions out of this total of £130 millions. Stocks of goods were claimed 
at £44 millions and plant and machinery at £3 millions. It would be 
necessary to issue some sort of directive to the Foreign Compensation 
Commission. This was an old established body with what was called 
quasi-judicial status. 

Mr. Bevan had provided the answer himself to his attack on the British 
Government. This is what he had written in the News of the World: 
“Relations between Israel and Egypt before the Anglo-French attack were 
loaded with menace; raids and counter-raids on peaceful civilians had 
been almost daily events. It was clear to anyone who took the trouble 
to study the situation that war was bound to break out if nothing was 
done to separate the combatants.” 

The House of Lords also debated the agreement with Egypt on March 19, 
1959. The Lord President of the Council, Lord Hailsham, moved that 
“this House approves the agreement between the Government of the 
United Arab Republic and the Government of the United Kingdom 
and Northern Ireland concerning financial and commercial relations 
and British property in Egypt.” He said that ‘the events of 
1956 left business and diplomatic relations between ourselves and the 
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Egyptian authorities in a state with which we in this country have become 
only too familiar.” Diplomatic relations were ruptured; business and 
financial connections were complicated by the expulsion of a number of 
British subjects who had done no wrong, and by the sequestration of 
-one part and the Egyptianization of another part of British assets. The 
Egyptian authorities put forward a claim for reparation of damages arising 
out of the military operation. ‘We wished to put forward several claims, 
including that arising out of the seizure of the stores and installations at 
the Canal base.” Viscount Hailsham had two main considerations in mind. 
First that we should get from the Egyptian authorities concrete and substan- 
tial recognition of our legal rights. By our legal rights he meant first that the 
shareholders of the Suez Canal Company, both British and French, should 
benefit from compensation for their holdings. Secondly, that the Shell 
property should be restored. Thirdly, that the compensation for the 
Egyptianized property should be paid. Fourthly, that the sequestrated 
property should be returned. The Egyptians, he remembered, were not 
prepared to accept the principle of impartial arbitration or of individual 
assessment of the claims. In the end the negotiations bore fruit as the 
result of the good offices of Mr. Eugene Black of the International Bank. 
In Part IH we shall give the particulars of the agreement which he 


negotiated. To be continued. 
THREE POEMS BY GEOFFREY JOHNSON 

GARAGE MECHANIC THE FAIR SEASON 
Not an Atlas nor Hercules When trees toss lightly their young bright curls 
“Jpholding the bowed skies, And morning opens like a flower, 
Nor a classic Titan pinned When pine-cones crack and the tomtit twirls 
in rocks and roots of trees Head over heels at the sun’s new power, 
t is that underlies When briskly trotting the ponies go 
Khis framework of frowning steel, Down the long hill, their manes astream, 
“gut a breathing man, life-size, When gorse-bloom matches in gold of glow 
4 blue-jeaned artisan The far train’s underfold of steam, 
«mperfectly straining to right It’s grand to be alive and doing, 
Nhat is wrong with an engine’s works. Or idler than the ring-dove cooing. 


Tull length on the tomb-cold floor, 
jreat spanners across his knees, 
lyes groping up to the light, 

Je fascinates me more 

‘han would a whole Pantheon 
Yarved by Praxiteles. 


When small birds pairing everywhere 

Cry “Pretty dear, my pretty Dick”, 
When badger and hedgehog abandon lair 

And anemones over their haunts are thick, 
When the half-wit cuckoo, bliss afloat, 

Chases his sprite from briar to brake 


RELIEF And daylong shouts his double note 
suddenly the wind that billows up from shore Ie To rere: apes ea suo mistake, 
Became in vision ocean’s solid weight t's grand to be alive, self-driven, 


Timeless and blind and incommensurate O" idler than a cloud in heaven. 
‘hat through the matchwood of our ceiling tore. 
Yown. and still down, past groves of madrepore, 
Dismembering vessels, orbs of icy hate, 
And mountain sides of monsters dim as fate 
“Ve drowned, and skimmed an ever-falling floor. 
Mow long this lasted, measured not in slack 
And thrust of gale but aeons of the deep, 
Was told alone on terror’s quivering wire. 
O heavenly peace it was when mind swung back ° 
‘o Time’s proportions, to the cat asleep, 
The turning page, your face beside the fire. 


‘ 
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THE HOMING INSTINCT 
CARTWRIGHT TIMMS 


HE ability of domestic pets to find their way home from a long 
distance has become almost legendary. Every family has a story 
of a faithful tabby that was enclosed in a basket and taken by car 

to a new home. Not liking the new surroundings, Puss had disappeared, 
to be found a few days later limping painfully in the neighbourhood of 
its old home. Although these stories abound, few of them are evidential 
from a scientific viewpoint and more knowledge is needed before we can 
arrive at any conclusion. Further, it must be remembered that cats 
frequently lose themselves when quite near home. No records are kept 
of failures in direction finding. 

Still, there is no doubt that cats do possess a curious homing faculty. 
Cats have been enclosed in bags that permitted no glimmer of light and 
have then been placed in rowing boats. The boats have been rowed far out 
into a lake and then have turned and twisted in all directions. Then the 
boats have returned to land and the cats released. Immediately they 
have headed in the direction of their homes, and the experimenters 
say that in every instance there has been no sniffing around or any form 
of preliminary investigation. The cats have headed for home without 
hesitation. 

Dogs are good at direction finding, but experiments made with them 
have been inconclusive. The dog has an extraordinary sense of smell and 
this may in many cases explain their powers of homing. Horses also have 
great ability for finding their way home, but horses have good memories. 

More difficult to explain is the homing power in salmon, creatures with 
a mental capacity far below that of the dog and cat. Marking experiments 
have proved that salmon tend to return to the rivers in which they were 
spawned. Even so, there have been differences between the behaviour . 
of individual salmon. Some of them have swum past several river mouths 
before reaching the correct one. Some have failed entirely to reach their 
“own river”. The guiding force of the homing salmon is uncertain, but 
it is believed that the sense of smell may well be the strongest influence. 
It is also probable that the salmon at sea may not travel very far from 
its own river mouth. 

The instinct that drives the salmon to make its strenuous journey up- 
stream must be a powerful one. The urge to reproduce the species which 
is the most powerful of all urges will not always apply to the homing 
salmon. Spawning may not occur for several months and it is well-known 
that salmon may fight their way up-stream for many miles and then return 
to the sea for a fairly long spell. It may be a case of super-abundance 
of energy or the restlessness due to sexual maturity. Almost certainly 
there is an evolutionary urge directing the homing of the salmon, for it 
is instinctively taking part in a movement that its ancestors have made 
through countless centuries. 
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Few creatures exhibit the homing instinct as strongly as the hive bees, 
and naturalists have spent many patient years in studying how bees find 
their way about. Bees have been captured at the hives, marked with 
paint and carried in a box to a spot a mile away. They have then been 
released and have then returned to the correct hive in a few minutes, in 
fact long before the investigator. This, on the surface, has the quality of 
magic, almost as though the bees possessed some kind of radar. Patient 
experiment has proved that this is not so. 

A newly emerged worker bee, taken from her hive and released even 
a short distance away, would be unable to find her way home. First 
she must learn to know her surroundings and her first flights occur about 
ten days after she has emerged from the pupal stage. These first flights 
are purely of reconnaissance, for she flies up and down, always facing 
her own hive. Later she will travel a little farther from home and gradually 
the flight journey is increased until the worker bee is able to cover the 
entire territory of the hive. This will be in a radius of up to three miles 
in every direction. Beyond this limit even an experienced worker bee 
may be unable to find her way home. So it seems fairly certain that 
the homing powers of bees are due to their ability to memorize landmarks. 
Tn fact, they do precisely as we do when in a new locality. They memorize 
the position of trees, buildings and any important landmarks. 

Even so, bees quite frequently get lost and die because they have 
forgotten their way home. It is also true that in large apiaries bees will 
often enter the wrong hive. Here they are recognized as strangers and 
are challenged by the guards. They are then attacked and stung, 
frequently being killed. 

Bees are helped in their direction-finding by their sense of smell. Bees 
have a scent organ near their “tails” and workers may be seen dabbing 
the tips of their abdomens on the alighting platform and then fanning with 
their wings. This causes the air around the hive to be impregnated with 
the scent which will be quickly recognized by the returning bees. Most 
often this happens in early spring, when memory of the outside world has 
faded during the winter. It also happens when a swarm is moved to new 
surroundings and the landmarks have to be learned. In addition, bees 
make use of the direction of the sun in finding their way home. A number 
of insects steer their homeward course by the sun. 

The worker ant, being wingless, also uses the sun in its direction 
finding. When an ant leaves her nest on a tour of exploration she always 
moves at an angle to the position of the sun and so travels in a straight 
line. She will return the same way. The ant also makes use of scent 
and when out foraging she will touch the ground periodically with the 
tip of the abdomen, so that there is a series of spots of scent along the 
trail. This enables the ant to find her way back or to return to the same 
spot on a later occasion. The scent can also be picked up by other ants 
in the same nest. . 

It is clear that the homing of bees and ants and other insects has no 
mysterious quality, but is something learned by experience and by 
inherited instinct. It bears no relation to the uncanny ability of some 
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birds and animals to find their way over a journey that they have not 
previously made. The homing powers of the swallows and martins are 
a triumph in direction finding. Young swallows have been ringed in this 
country and have returned the following spring, not only to the same 
district, but to the actual farmyard where they were hatched from the 
eggs. In the intervening time they had wintered in Western Africa. The 
house-martin will also return to its nesting site of the previous year, and 
this indicates not only great skill in way-finding, but also an extremely 
good memory. 

An astonishing experiment was made some years ago with eight terns 
or sea-swallows. They were conveyed in covered cages for more than 
400 miles into the Gulf of Mexico and -released when quite out of sight 
of land. Seven of the birds immediately flew in the homeward direction 
towards the east. One flew in a westerly direction for 200 yards, then 
turned and flew east. In spite of a strong head wind two of them returned 
to their nests. This was only one of many experiments and there seems 
no doubt that terns have found their way across the trackless ocean for 
distances of many hundreds of miles. 

The most famous of the homing birds is the carrier pigeon, a bird that 
has played a romantic part both in war and peace. There is still a great 
deal that we cannot understand about the homing powers of this bird. 
No doubt they are closely linked with the homing faculties of migratory 
birds, but there is much we do not know about migration. Yet, curiously 
enough, the carrier pigeon is a domesticated variety of the rock-dove, which 
is not a migratory bird. 

It is true that the young pigeon is not as successful in homing as the 
older bird, so that there is some evidence of learning by experience. Also 
we find that some birds are much more successful in way-finding than 
others, so there is a difference between individuals. It is believed that 
pigeons take much longer than is necessary when travelling over unknown 
territory. And finally many carrier pigeons do in fact get lost and we 
never hear about these failures. A good homing pigeon must have great 
vigour, good eyesight and good memory. He must know the countryside 
and retain in his memory the visual landmarks. When pigeons are carried 
in baskets to an unknown destination they attempt to find their way home. 
Many succeed, some fail. 

The homing instinct in birds and animals still presents puzzles that we 
have to solve. We must guard against giving these astonishing “homers” 
any psychic qualities until we have exhausted the more obvious explana- 
tions. The subject of homing and its investigation is full of interest and 
we have still to find the answers to one of nature’s most fascinating 
problems. 
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GIVING THE PUBLIC WHAT IT WANTS 
ROBERT SILVEY, 
who is Head of BBC Audience Research 


HEN a manufacturer of washing machines—or even of television 
sets—declares that his aim is “to give the public what it wants”, 
we approve. We conclude that he runs his business on sensible 

lines; by seeking to serve his customers he will simultaneously serve his 
own best interests. Why then, when the same thing is said by a newspaper 
publisher, or by anyone in the field of “mass communications’, do we 
feel uneasy? In so far as it means that he sees his rôle as that of a 
servant of the public it is to be welcomed. But some of our uneasiness 
arises from doubts, based on experience, about the extent to which he 
accepts the full implications of public service. 

No one can deny that in many fields, including that of mass communica- 
tions, “what the public wants” and “what is in the public interest” by no 
means always coincide. This potential conflict cannot be disposed of by 
begging the question, by pointing to the undoubtedly difficult problem 
of who is to decide what is in the public interest (or, for that matter, what 
it is that the public wants). It is not difficult to cite instances in which, 
though neither the public interest nor the popular will were at the time 
in doubt, these two were in flagrant conflict. 

In such cases those in positions of responsibility, if they claim to be 
regarded as public servants, have an inescapable obligation to prefer the 
public interest. If they do not accept this obligation, then any claim to 
the status of “‘servant of the public” is hypocritical. If they accept it, but 
in the event fail to honour it, they deserve the contempt in which posterity 
holds Pilate for releasing Barabbas. 

It is as though society says in effect to the public servant: “It is up to 
you to look after our interests. You must immerse yourself in your subject, 
because we haven’t time to do so. There may come times when we shall 
demand that you take a certain course which you, having weighed it in 
the light of your knowledge and experience, will tell us is not in fact in our 
interest. Though you are our servant you must, in such a case, refuse 
to obey us. You will be right to do so, for though at the time you will 
be refusing to give us what we want, you will, paradoxically, be doing what 
in the long run we want you to do.” 

The professional public servant knows this; the doctor, the parson and 
the teacher know it. That is why none of them would dream of declaring 
their aim to be “to give the public what it wants”. The politician knows it, 
and is well aware that if he were to say his aim was “to give the public 
what it wants” he would lose, not gain, respect. Does the press lord or the 
television baron know it too? 

But there is another good reason for being on our guard when we hear 
the words “giving the public what it wants”. It is an emotionally loaded 
phrase. It carries overtones of egalitarianism; we suspect playing to the 
gallery. The phrase also has a superficial simplicity: “anyone can under- 
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stand it”. To be sure a statement is not necessarily invalid because it 
happens to be both simple and evocative, but neither is it necessarily true 
because it has these qualities. It needs to be examined objectively; but 
if its simplicity is then found to be deceptive and its evocativeness bogus, 
it stands condemned as cant. 

The phrase implies that there exists a collectivity called “the public” 
which has a common will: “it” can “want” this and “not want” that. 
But “the public” is an abstraction; it is people. It is a convenient abstrac- 
tion and a harmless one as long as it is not misused. Where there is 
substantial identity of interest or coincidence of attitude amongst a group 
of people there can be no great harm in referring to them as “the public”, 
as when we say “the public demands pure water” or “the public wishes 
Princess Margaret’s marriage well”. In short the word “public” is harmless 
whenever the word “everyone” can be substituted for it. Similarly “the 
travelling public”, ‘‘the cinema-going public”, “the newspaper-reading 
public” are legitimate substitutes for “everyone who travels”, “‘patronises 
the cinema”, “reads newspapers”. 

To apply this test to “giving the public what it wants” by re-phrasing 
it as “giving everyone what they want” is to strip it of a good deal of 
its emotive quality while at the same time exposing its essential ambiguity. 
“Everyone” can certainly be given “what they want” if their wants 
coincide—as in the case of “pure water”. Even if they do not all want 
the same thing, the donor’s means may be such that he can satisfy every- 
body. But if in the nature of the case he cannot do so, if he can only 
satisfy some at the price of failing to satisfy others, he has no right to say 
that he is “giving the public what it wants”. 

Challenged in these terms the defendant is likely to reply that when he 
claims to “give the public what it wants” he really means that he “gives. 
the public what the majority of it wants”. If this is indeed what he means 
it would have been more honest to say so in the first place, for these claims 
are far from synonymous. But although the substituted phrase is less 
ambiguous, it is still one which has little meaning until the context is 
clear. 

If a newspaper publisher, claiming that his policy is to give his readers 
what the majority of them want, said he would abide by the decision of 
the majority on whether or not to put the main news on the front page, 
this would (pace the advertising manager) make a good deal of sense. 
There can be no compromise solution; there is no alternative between 
putting the main news on page 1 and not doing so, and every reader is 
concerned. Whichever way the decision goes, someone is going to dislike 
it, and so the most sensible course is to ensure the “happiness of the 
greatest number”. But if, in pursuance of this policy of giving the majority 
what they want, he took a poll of readers and found, as well he might, 
majorities against theatre criticism, city news, the woman’s page, or sport, 
he would either have to revise his policy or watch his circulation dwindle. 

“Giving the majority what it wants” only has relevance to situations 
where different people want incompatible things. Where this is so there 
is certainly a prima facie case for giving preference to the wants 
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of the majority. It has, on the other hand, no relevance to situations where 
the differing wants of the majority and the minority can both be satisfied. 
And in situations which fall between these two extremes, when the wants 
of majority and minority can both be satisfied in some measure, a decision 
to give the majority all and the minority none of what it wants, if it were 
known and clearly understood, would seldom commend itself to the general 
sense of ‘‘fair play”. 

This can be illustrated by the problems which confront the BBC. In 
the sphere of Sound broadcasting, it offers two, and in the evening three, 
choices of vice. This means that to a considerable degree the wants 
of minorities aid majorities can be met simultaneously. In television, the 
BBC’s problem is much more difficult because so far it has only been 
allowed to offer one service. This means that if people do not all want 
the same thing—as indeed they very seldom do—then it is inevitable that 
at any given moment only some of them can have what they want. But 
it need not, and should not, be the same “‘some” all the time. The aim 
should be, and is, so to plan as to ensure that, since it is impossible for 
everyone to have what they want all the time, everyone should have what 
they want some of the time. This is surely to be preferred to a policy 
which aimed to please the majority all the time and the minority never. 

Yet another reason for suspecting the phrase ‘‘giving the public what 
it wants” is that those who use it are seldom explicit about how they know 
what “the public” does want. And this applies just as much if they are 
forced to revise their claim into one of giving “the majority” what it 
wants. The claimant may say that his evidence is the way his goods or 
services sell. But this should not be allowed to pass unchallenged. If he 
has offered “a” and “b” for sale and has found that “a” sells better, the 
most he can claim is that the monetary demand for “‘a” is larger than 
that for “b”. Even this does not necessarily mean that the majority of 
his customers prefer “a”? to “b’. This would only follow if all other 
things—such as price, package and persuasion—were equal. However, 
let it be assumed that indeed most customers do prefer “a” to “b”. 
Nothing whatsoever is thereby established about any product other than 
these two. If there are other variants which he might have offered for 
sale, how does he know that they would not have sold better? This is 
no academic quibble; every product was new once and had to be put 
on the market as an act of faith. In a sense, supply always precedes 
demand, for people cannot know whether they “want”? a product or a 
service until they know it exists. It is doubtful if anyone “demanded” that 
his morning paper should carry pictures or strip cartoons before any 
newspaper included them. No one “demanded” that there should be 
moving pictures or a service of broadcasting. 

This argument holds just as much if the claim to know “what the public 
wants” is based on the findings of consumer research. It is-true that 
consumer research makes it possible to explore the public will in greater 
depth and detail. It is a much less crude tool than is the sales curve. 
Skilfully used, consumer research can sometimes test the demand for a 
putative product or service, but this is an extraordinarily difficult exercise, 
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and the more complex and the more unprecedented the projected product, 
the more hazardous is any attempt to assess demand in advance. Thus 
it is much easier to envisage consumer research assessing the probable 
demand for “a machine which washes clothes” (before the first washing 
machine had been marketed) than for audience research to assess the 
demand for the Goon Show before any member of the public had had 
the experience of hearing it. No one can measure what isn’t there; if 
people .have no notion, and cannot be given any working notion, of what 
it is that they are being asked to judge, not even the most ingenious 
consumer research can forecast the demand for it with any precision. 

To sum up, we should be on our guard when the phrase “giving the 
public what it wants” is used, if only because it is emotionally loaded 
and apparently simple. Whoever claims this to be his policy should be 
asked whether he has faced the possibility that there may be occasions 
when “what the public wants” and what is “in the public interest” are 
in conflict, and where he would stand in such a case. He should be asked 
if he is satisfied that “the public” is unanimous, and if he is not, whether 
it would not be more honest to re-word his claim into that of giving the 
public what the majority of it wants. If this is admitted, he should be 
asked whether this means that minorities have no rights, and if this is 
denied, he should be required to be explicit about what rights he concedes 
to them. Finally he should be required to say precisely how he knows 
“what the public wants”. 

So much for the Socratic rôle. But the exponent of “giving the public 
what it wants” in broadcasting may fairly go over to the offensive. This 
offensive is likely to be two-fold. First it will be argued that the alternative 
to “giving the public what it wants” is “giving the public what they ought 
to want” and that this is didactic, undemocratic and altogether intolerable 
in the century of the common man. Secondly it will be argued that, as 
there is no objective criterion for deciding “what is in the public interest”, 
the danger of leaving this to be decided by the ‘“‘mandarins” is greater 
than the admitted danger of giving priority to the popular will. 

The first argument should be resisted on the grounds that it is a false 
antithesis, The reasons for rejecting the notion of “giving the public 
what it wants” are independent of any value-judgments about public taste. 
They rest upon the fact that the phrase is, except in rare cases, without 
any precise meaning. The onus of showing that it has meaning is on 
those who use it. An acceptable antithesis would be unlikely to be as 
succinct and seductive (or demagogic). It would have not only to embody 
the principle that people should be given the chance of hearing things 
that they have never heard before, so that they may have the opportunity 
to decide whether they want them or not, but also to take into account 
the fact that in present circumstances of broadcasting it is perfectly feasible 
to gratify minorities as well as majorities even if they cannot be gratified 
simultaneously. Not that “giving people what they ought to be given” 
always calls for an apology: it was right to make it known that Hitler was 
preparing for war whether people wanted to hear it or not. 

The second argument is a counsel of despair. No one would deny 
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that mandarins can make mistakes. They should be subject to public 
scrutiny and criticism and should be replaced if their judgments of the 
public interest are deemed to be persistently at fault. In the last resort 
the will of the majority must prevail in a democracy. But, since ours is 
not an Athenian democracy, day to day decisions about the public interest 
must in practice be delegated. One of the least attractive things about the 
phrase “giving the public what it wants” is that it flatters the people by 
pretending that this is not so. 


BUDGETARY— 


TAXATION AND EQUALITY 
NICHOLAS LANE 


HERE have been others besides Conservatives who have long wished 
T to see the starting-figure for surtax raised. Mr. Selwyn Lloyd’s 
Budget proposals in this regard are welcome to more people than 
will say so in public. But we question whether he has effected any change 
that will substantially alter the basic pattern of the society which we have 
come to know in recent years, and in the formation of which taxation has 
played so large a part. It is a better society in so many ways than that 
which died in 1939; but it may be questioned whether there is any wide- 
spread understanding of its nature, and it may be useful to consider here 
some of our attitudes to taxation and equality, and the possibility that we 
may be moving in a direction which would be more generally deplored if 
it were more widely realized. 

It is obvious enough that political power today is effectively in the hands 
of the “working classes”, to the extent that no political party programme can 
ignore them as each party political programme can and does ignore 
other sections of the community. The last hundred years have seen a 
social revolution in which there has been far more giving up of power 
by successive establishments than there has been taking of it by oppressed 
minorities. Call it enlightened self-interest or enlightenment simply, as 
you will; taxation, the principal single instrument of levelling, has been 
increased, for a variety of reasons, good and not so good, by all parties, 
has been reduced (substantially) by none. (The record of the death 
duties is illuminating in this context.) It has been a remarkable political 
achievement, this extension of political and economic power to section 
after section, to class after class in the community, always before there 
was any overwhelming pressure to demand it; an achievement even less 
recognized by angry young men than is the parallel achievement overall 
in the Commonwealth recognized by the peoples who have obtained self- 
determination so much more easily than they could have expected. 

If it be granted that political power, or at least residual political power, 
belongs now to the wage-earners, are we not confronted by the horrid 
probability that something approximating to an equalitarian state is in- 
evitable, given the continuance of the democratic process? Extraordinarily 
few people are capable of believing that men getting more money than 
they are themselves can still be underpaid. This can almost be put forward 
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as a law of nature; it is certainly not a characteristic confined to the 
working classes. The artisan who gets £20 a week and is conscious 
of never having had it so good cannot believe that a civil servant getting 
£2,000 a year finds it hard to make ends meet. Unfortunately that same 
fairly senior civil servant often cannot find it in his heart to sympathize 
with. a managing director grossly underpaid at £5,000 even though he is 
intelligent enough to accept the idea as an abstract possibility. Where 
then can the initiative for a radical reform of the tax structure be expected 
to come from? The National Income figures for 1959 showed one per cent 
of the working population getting over £2,000 after tax. They showed, 
too, 93 per cent getting £1,000 or less. Even before tax there was only 
1.75 per cent getting over £2,000 (that is 465,000 people); 0.3 per cent 
(79,000 of them) were getting £5,000 and more. In the absence of some 
remarkably enlightened and disinterested voting by the 93 per cent it is 
reasonable to expect that the tiny minority of “rich men” will not increase 
significantly, and may even be further reduced. 

To add to the inertia of middle incomes in this matter we have the 
apparent reluctance of the working classes to pay adequately for work 
done. The pay of Union officials is the most obvious example of the sort 
of reward administrative ability can look for from paymasters with this 
background: “required, a statesman who will work loyally for a dustman’s 
pay.” This attitude to deskworkers’ pay is presumably based on what we 
are sometimes told is the natural instinct of manual workers, that only 
manual work is really work at all; and suspicion of brain work is of course 
accompanied by even greater doubts about the (idle) providers of capital. 
If this feeling is as widespread as we are given to understand there would 
seem to be little hope that there will be many votes here for re-distribution. 

Yet a great number of votes must be collected. Marginal votes may 
put parties into office and move them out again, but the kind of reform 
needed to counter equalitarian momentum is greater than can be achieved 
on a marginal vote. Nor are even the undistributed middles of one mind 
on the matter. Very few successful people at any one time have had any 
acute personal experience of what inflation accompanied by sharply in- 
creasing taxation can do to individual incomes. Most of the country’s 
managers, in whatever branch of the country’s activities they may -be 
operating, have in the nature of things spent most of their working lives 
on an income ladder which has raised their personal standards of living 
more quickly than inflation or redistributive taxation could depress it. There 
are very few managers of today who can compare from their personal 
experience today’s £10,000 gross with the £4,000 of 1939. Such comparisons 
are made more easily by men whose 1939 £400 has risen in 22 years to 
£1,000; but they are usually not our governors. The recipient of today’s 
£10,000 may well have climbed from £500 in the same 22 years, a com- 
fortable transition even in an inflationary period. If his 1939 predecessor, 
who may have been getting £4,000 then, were holding the same office 
today at £10,000, and thus be drawing a take-home pay of substantially 
smaller purchasing power he would feel more strongly about the way things 
have gone. 
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Even so he might not be as vocal about it as one might expect him 
to be. The ethos that has produced the welfare state has developed a 
curious prudery about wealth; there is a surprisingly widespread feeling 
that there is something vaguely indecent about large sums of money in 
the hands of the individual, and too many people at all the higher stages 
of the money scale are too easily guilty (however reluctant they may be 
to admit it) when they are accused of being wealthy. “Look at the millions 
who have less than you” has more weight in argument today than it 
has probably ever had before. 

It is against this background that we operate our top hat pension schemes, 
our cars on the firm, our desperate attempts to reward merit without 
paying surtax on the reward. It is against this background that.a judge’s 
pension prospect compensates the successful barrister for his very much 
larger income at the bar. It is indeed against this background that a 
judge’s salary is now £8,000 gross against the £5,000 given to him a 
century ago in order that he should be set beyond all human monetary 
temptation. In a hundred years our quite remarkable society has so pro- 
gressed as to make the thought of bribing a High Court judge quite 
ludicrous; it is less a matter for pride that the thought of making him a 
wealthy man has gone by the board at the same time. 

But against this background there is being worked out another kind of 
change; there is a curiously unremarked crosscurrent running in the 
equalitarian tide. Our social revolution has virtually abolished the leisured 
classes, which may or may not be a good thing. Be that as it may, everyone 
works today; we are ashamed of wealth but we are even more ashamed 
of it if it is unearned. Life is real, and the leisured classes are leisured 
no more—they are down in the market place, working with us. Working, 
as we may wryly note, in competition with us. At the same time organized 
labour, triumphant in its long march to power, seems to be busy in raising 
higher than it has ever been the barrier between itself and management. 
In the old days, when labour was so often victimized, management was 
(unless the stories of our childhood were quite false) quite regularly 
recruited from the ranks of labour. The traditional millowner, no gentle 
employer, was surely as often as not himself a former wearer of clogs 
helped on to greatness by Samuel Smiles. Nowadays such a man has not 
merely to fight his way to the top, he has also to overcome the prejudices 
in which he has been nurtured to start on his progress at all; and when 
he has done so he will face formidable competition from men who two 
generations ago would have been living on inherited money. 

In the United States, as The Organization Man has shown it, the pro- 
testant ethic, roughly equivalent to the ethic of Smiles’s Self Help, has 
given place to the social ethic, by which men work in communities rather 
than as individuals. In the United Kingdom the parallel is far from exact, 
but has its interesting points of similarity. Here the ironing-out of in- 
dividualism is the result of redistributive taxation, but it may be equally 
dangerous. Here it is complicated by what may become—-what may have 
already become—an unduly stratifying process, in which two classes view 
each other with little understanding. Those two classes, it is interesting 
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to note, are the “working” and the “middle”. Both work (there is a job 
for the semanticists on the awful overtones of the word); and there is no 
“upper”, no “aristocracy”, to count in the discussion. Passage from one 
to other may be possible only to children; already there have been signs 
that some sections of organized labour deplore the eleven plus separation 
of grammar school material, because it means that their “successful” 
children are lost to the other side of the barrier. 

These present tendencies would seem designed to produce a society 
in which indeed not all men would be equal, but in which the white collars, 
including professors and clerks, Old Etonians and products of grammar 
‘school and Redbrick, company directors and works managers and com- 
mercial artists, would get from £500 to £5,000 a year (subject to tax), 
and the working classes, including railway porters and engine drivers, 
dustmen and shop stewards, waiters and steel-workers and gardeners, 
would get from £500 to £1,500 (subject to tax) and would still resent the 
gross overpayment of their managers. Disraeli’s Concept of Two Nations 
is clearly out of date as a picture of society; but the title has its topicality 
still. 

This kind of outline picture of a developing society is obviously open 
to every kind of attack, based as it must be on sweeping generalizations 
and insufficient evidence. But it seems to at least one unspecialized 
observer alarming enough to be worth sketching out on paper, albeit 
without any suggestions for possible remedies. It would have more weight 
if it could include comparative experience in other countries: the way 
the Scandinavian states are developing, for instance; the manner in which 
the United States are still fighting what may well be a losing battle against 
welfare socialism. And one such international comparison there must 
be, to fill in one final alarming detail. The Russian Revolution, a pro- 
letarian revolution, has produced (as we are given to understand) a state 
in which privilege is more firmly and fully established than it has been 
with us for a generation or more. Someone has said that of course the 
future lies with Russia: the West is rushing into Socialism while Russia 
has abandoned it. It is surely ironic that an international movement 
appealing primarily to the ‘‘workers” has as its end product more 
“privilege” than any western workers today would stomach. And, as the 
democratic process grinds onwards towards some kind of equality, Russia 
has surely some lesson, or some warnings for us. 


A monthly review of some of the notable cinema and television presentations 


THE MONTH IN VISION 
DOMINIC LE FOE 


Undoubtedly the most compelling TV to reach our screens for a very long time 
has been the trial of Adolf Eichmann. It must be conceded at once that ITN has 
achieved a remarkable success in getting its material so swiftly upon the British 
screens. And what material! In itself far fiom sensational—the prim, almost 
disapproving figure of Eichmann sitting in that extraordinary glass case; the two 
Israeli policemen in the dock with him, looking, somehow, extremely English; the 
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three judges on their remote rostrum looking almost as if they were not part of the 
proceedings. The TV cameras (completely concealed in the court, I am told) probe 
restlessly around the court-room. Surprisingly few ordinary spectators; large 
numbers of foreign observers. The row of counsel, with Eichmann in contact via 
the ubiquitous ear-phones that lend an extraordinary air of commonplace and of 
drama in simultaneous impact. In the background can be heard the voices of the 
interpreters, instant translation following upon brief, terse sentences. The few 
words that so far we have heard the accused utter sounded oddly familiar; one then 
realised that it was the impact of more familiar German against the curtain of 
unfamiliar Hebrew. As to the ethics of televising such a trial, I am at a loss to 
know. That the cameras are invisible to the participants is indeed a relief, but the 
fact that we too watch and pry and are privy to the accused’s every movement is 
a disturbing sensation. Yet as the trial has proceeded (and as these notes are 
written scarcely more than the preliminaries have been covered) the sheer stark 
drama has percolated through, and has infused what is a tiresome (and in the 
light of the accusations) almost boring formality with a searing, pulsing life that 
shrieks of suffering humanity. 

On a quite different plane, it has been a notable technical achievement that the 
films have so swiftly reached Britain; not only that, but the quality of the recording 
and camera work has been first-class. I am less sure about the “‘ commentator,” 
however; the phrases have been a wit too colourless, the description superfluous. 
This is probably not the fault of the spokesman. The events we were witnessing 
were simply too great and too grave to be amenable to idle chat placed on the top 
like a sort of macabre icing. 

It remains a significant extension of a social medium bringing an intensely 
dramatic and indeed major historical occasion to the homes of the people. 

By comparison, (but by comparison only) the plot of The Midnight Sun was 
pallid to a degree. Nonetheless, there was much perspicacity in this story of a 
young Nazi lieutenant, commanding a small unit in wartime Norway, faced with 
the decision of saving one out of five men condemned to death. The performances. 
of the principals were excellent, particularly David McCallum as the young officer. 
He managed at once to convey the youthfulness, the authority, and (most import- 
ant) the intellectual honesty of a man placed in a dilemma so cruel that he all but 
abdicated the responsibility. That he finally faced his obligations heroically was 
comforting. But comfort is not always synonymous with conviction. That we 
didn’t really believe the final answer (namely, to release all five prisoners and 
surrender himself to military “‘ justice”) was perhaps a fault more due to author 
than to actors. 

Amongst those artists could be seen Susannah York, whose work I had ample 
opportunity to admire earlier in The Greengage Summer. This is a particularly 
beguiling film that will never rank as a classic, but has a certain classic charm. 

The plot has survived the transition from novel to screen with remarkable calm (it 
is odd how so often the printed word defies the camera’s lure) and, thanks to the 
general level of performance, we are not invited to permit our incredulous thoughts. 
to surface until we are well on the way home. The story is basically simple: indeed, 
it is the elaborations which are the invitation to disbelief. A family of British 
children (the type that are British rather than English) on holiday from Bexhill-on- 
Sea suffers the misfortune of having the mother struck down by a particularly 
virulent bug, while on the way to an hotel in the Champagne countryside. The 
film opens with a delightful sequence showing the train pulling in to the somnolent 
station, the ambulance waiting with the impersonal air of a sacked waiter in a 
minor club. The ritualistic business of handing stretcher and patient down from 
the high train, and then, stiff in their grey uniforms, miserable as only the children 
can be, composed as only such children are, there tumble on to the uninviting 
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roadway four children. Their eldest sister, 164 and determined to be more maternal 
than mother to the others, her younger sister, about 13, a brother, about nine, the 
“ baby ” about seven. Off they stump, following upon their baggage like pins 
after a magnet until they reach their hotel. This is a somewhat forbidding former 
château, which certainly would deserve that most favourable of British epithets— 
* quiet”. The arrival of the children causes no reaction save a determination on 
the part of the manageress to have no part of them. Her view is shared by the 
proprietor, a striking woman who obviously has some sort of affinity with the other. 
The children are prepared to set off once more, lugging their luggage with them, 
when there enters a breezy Englishman called Elliot. It is plain that he is more 
than a guest; his manner with the proprietress suggested proprietary rights on his 
side too; and the manner of the staff suggested that they recognised this. Thanks 
to his intervention the children are permitted to stay, although the rules laid down 
by Madame sound pretty stringent. All works well, however, for Elliot, the Briton 
abroad, has taken them under his wing, to the irritation of the owner, who is, we 
learn, involved in an affaire with him. 

Thus the plot is quickly sketched in; the pace of the direction is splendid at this 
stage, for it allows of a more leisurely unfolding of the story, but this licence is 
later somewhat abused by a too-protracted sequence. As the children grow to 
know Elliot, it is plain that he is a “‘ mystery man ”. He disappears to Paris (in 
itself a sign of his implicit wickedness—at least in this kind of film) at regular 
intervals. We discover that he has a revolver in his suitcase, and that he is taking 
more than a paternal interest in Jos, the eldest of the children. This interest 
rouses the jealousy of his mistress and ultimately leads to disaster and bitterness. 
But, much more important to the film, it allows the depiction of a young girl 
‘coming to the moment when she realises she is a young woman; the charm and the 
undoubted affection shown her by Elliot lead her to step willingly into a newer 
and bigger world. Having taken that step, she is, perforce, also made to join in the 
march with all the other adults. 

In this the film is lucky in its casting. Susannah York as Jos gives a performance 
which is excellent by any reckoning. Because this is a gentle and tremulous rela- 
tionship, limited to a kiss, she is required to show emotions and reactions in a way 
more subtle than in many films. In this Miss York registers a profound success. 
It is a performance notable for its discipline and authority, and a perceptive, 
intuitive projection that conveys exactly the sweet anguish that such an encounter 
brings. And in the scenes between Elliot and herself, the children and herself, and 
the woman in Elliot’s life and herself, she is called upon to show many facets of the 
same emergent personality. Susannah York accomplishes all this and more. This 
is a talent to watch, for she will achieve outstanding success in films more de- 
manding than The Greengage Summer. In saying this, I by no means minimise her 
achievement in this present film. Rather do I emphasise her potential. 

It must also be said that Miss York is playing in some very distinguished com- 
‘pany. Kenneth More has seldom been better; he contrives to convey the rueful, 
‘saddened spirit of a man who knows that one day the immediate past will project 
-him into an interminable future; the face shows the resignation of a man who knows 
he must go on until something, or someone other than himself, calls a halt. It is 
clear that he sees in Jos’ beauty and youthful freshness a sort of spring that might 
refresh him. He sees, too, the impossibility of such a liaison, and so behaves 
-accordingly. In the scenes with his mistress, a rôle beautifully realised by Danielle 
Darrieux, he brings a clever lightness of touch which so typifies their necessarily 
impermanent relationship. 
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THE NEW TRANSLATION 


The New English Bible—New Testament. Oxford and Cambridge University 
Presses. Library edition 21s. Popular edition 8s. 6d. 


This translation is meant to replace the Revised Version but to supplement 
the Authorised Version. That it will achieve the former aim seems likely for it is 
in every way a more accurate rendering than the Revised Version could ever have 
been. Knowledge of and insight into the comparative merits of the ancient Greek 
texts and versions of the New Testament have progressed immeasurably since 1870 
when work on the Revised Version was begun in which the celebrated Dr. Hort 
played so leading a part. Not the least of the merits of this new translation is the 
manner in which it has been based upon a careful assessment of these ancient texts. 
Thus the discerning reader will notice the omission of several verses of the older 
translations of the Gospel of Luke (22,20 and 62; 23,17; 24,12 and 40). This reflects 
the greater importance which scholars have come to attach to the texts which 
belong to the “Western” group and which do not include these verses. That the 
new translation will come to be used widely for private reading and study is also 
certain. Its compilers have aimed “consistently to use the idiom of contemporary 
English to convey the meaning of the Greek” and to avoid “archaism, jargon and 
all that is ‘either stilted or slipshod”’. 

Most readers will agree that in all this they have generally succeeded brilliantly, 
so that old and well-loved passages gain in freshness without losing their traditional 
attraction. Here are two examples among many others: 

“Do not store up for yourselves treasure on earth, where it grows rusty and 
moth-eaten, and thieves break in to steal it. Store up treasure in heaven, where 
there is no moth and no rust to spoil it, no thieves to break in and steal. For where 
your wealth is, there will your heart be also.” (Matthew 6.19-21) 

“Dear friends, let us love one another, because love is from God. Everyone who 

loves is a child of God and knows God, but the unloving know nothing of God. 
For God is love; and his love was disclosed to us in this, that he sent his only 
Son into the world to bring us life.” (I John, 4.7-9) 
Similarly, the story of Paul’s voyage to Rome (Acts 27) takes on fresh colour as 
a result of the use which has been made of exact, contemporary nautical terms. 
Inevitably of course, each reader will have reservations about some passages which 
strike him as banal or even as coming very near to jargon: 

“This day, Master, thou givest thy servant his discharge in peace” is bound to 
give the first line of the Song of Simeon a flavour of post-war army jargon. The 
retention of the word “‘belly’’ seems indefensible. To read that after the Temptation 
of Jesus “angels waited on him”, that the Athenian philosophers said of Paul that 
he was “a propagandist for foreign deities”, that Paul told his Corinthian converts 
“I am not going to sponge on you”, and urged Timothy to “pick up Mark”— 
all this will perhaps jar rather than edify. Such lapses are all the more noticeable 
because, fortunately, they are so very occasional. 

That the new translation may come to be widely used for public reading, to 
the point, one day, of not merely supplementing but perhaps even supplanting 
the Authorised Version is much less certain but seems a distinct possibility. For 
though the cadences of the latter (sacrificing sometimes, it must be admitted, 
beauty of words to clarity of meaning) have given it an aesthetic as well as a religious 
value to generations of Church-goers, yet this new translation is not without its 
own beauty too. The acid test here, of course, is to look at some of those passages 
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which in their Authorised Version form have come to be numbered among the 
classic passages of English literature. Perhaps one of the loveliest of them all is 
the well-known opening of the twenty-first chapter of the Revelation, which has 
been exceedingly well done in the new translation. 

“Then I saw a new heaven and a new earth, for the first heaven and the first 
earth had vanished, and there was no longer any sea. I saw the holy city, new 
Jerusalem, coming out of heaven from God made ready like a bride adorned for 
her husband. I heard a loud voice proclaiming from the throne: ‘Now at last God 
has his dwelling among men! He will dwell among them and they shall be his 
people, and God himself will be with them, He will wipe every tear from their 
eyes; there shall be an end to death, and to mourning and crying and pain; for the 
old order has passed away!” A translation which can produce passages of this 
high quality may well last longer than its compilers imagine. They have put us 


all immensely in their debt. 
F. H. HILLIARD 


A NEW FRENCH ANTHOLOGY 


Modern French Poets on Poetry. Robert Gibson. Cambridge University Press. 
42s. (cloth). 22s. 6d. (paper). 


The compiler of this Anthology has sought to provide an introduction to the 
aims and problems of poetry making in France during the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries. As Lecturer in French to the students at Aberdeen University, 
he has obviously felt that hitherto compilations of this nature have been either too 
specialised or too wide-ranging. In selecting connected texts, interesting in them- 
selves, he has gathered together a mass of material not readily available. It will 
prove of considerable value to students wishing to restrict their research to the more 
important French poets ranging from Baudelaire to the Surrealists and Supervielle. 

The book-jacket proclaims it an “ars poetica for modern poetry.” At a glance 
this might be slightly misleading, for Horace and Boileau, whilst monumental 
in illustrated precept, provide no down-to-earch reference book such as the volume 
under review. Here, a selection of pronouncements on poetry has been made from 
essays, prefaces, letters, formal addresses, carefully prepared lectures, spontaneous 
comments to friends or to journalists. It is from these sources that the “art 
poétique” of each poet in turn can be reconstructed. 

To facilitate coherence, the quotations have been grouped under subject-headings 
—The Poet as Critic, Poetic Ends, Poetic Means, The Poet at Work. These 
categories are again sub-divided into a variety of aspects as exemplified by “The 
State of Inspiration”, with particular reference to Valéry and Baudelaire—extracts 
of very revealing interest. “Rhythm and Rhyme”, “The Poet and Language”, 
“Transpositions d’Art”—to name only a few—place on record the persistent 
pre-occupation of the poetic mind. 

As in the case of so many books of reference, one wonders whether the format 
might have been more precise. Occasionally quotations from other poets are 
made, English as well as French, ancient as well as modern. Mr. Gibson has 
thought that these provide illumination, but in the existing lay-out of the book the 
mental disturbance so caused is not always offset by the recognised expediency 
of their inclusion. 

There may be some to deplore the fact that no reference is made to the pronounce- 
ments of René-Guy Cadou; yet what anthologist can satisfy every demand? The 
penultimate note, “The Philosophies of Composition”, will without any doubt 
justify the compiler’s intention and will persuade many students “to look upon 
this as a guide-book to a country too forbidding to explore unaided.” 

BERYL GASTER 
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THE SPANISH CIVIL WAR 


HUGH THOMAS 


The first full and objective history 
Just out, 752 pages, 16 pages of plates, 42s 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE 





AUTHENTIC ANGEVIN 
King John. W. L. Warren. Eyre and Spottiswoode. 30s. 


“The mental abilities of a great king . . . the inclinations of a petty tyrant .. .”” 
—such is Dr. Warren’s interpretation of King John. It is a fair enough summary. 
This is a book of high quality and will long be the standard authority. It is far 
more than a life; it is a portrait of a mind, a personality, a society, a nation in 
the making. Dr. Warren neither whitewashes nor blackguards. He has fashioned 
into a fine art the extraordinarily difficult technique of first, differentiating, among 
medieval chroniclers, between what is fair comment and what is not, and, secondly, 
appraising the impact upon this evidence of far less romantic sources-Curia Regis 
Rolls and the rest. 

The royal portrait which emerges, though hardly agreeable, displays contours 
far Jess harsh than those commonly accepted from the age of Matthew Paris to 
that of John Richard Green. Dr. Warren is a trifle peremptory with the verdict 
of the redoubtable French historian, Charles Petit-Dutaillis, that King John was 
a sufferer from cyclothymia, a mental disorder alternately characterised by extreme 
energy and extreme lassitude. This, he opines, “puts a medical term on tainted 
testimony”, namely that of the partisan Roger of Wendover, who was more baronial 
than the insurgent barons. There may, however, be something in this thesis. 
Certainly John’s pathological dread of potential treachery, together with his 
uxoriousness (one refers, of course, to his second Queen, Isabella of Angouléme, 
not to his first, Isabella of Gloucester), contributed to his lethargy during some of 
the vital months in which Normandy was lost. Perhaps John had persuaded 
himself that, unlike Aquitaine and Poitou, where his generalship was often scintil- 
lating, Normandy could not be held in the circumstances of the first decade of 
the 13th century. Dr. Warren expresses the view (he is surely right) that Coeur de 
Lion could have done little better. 

In war, King John was a brilliant tactician—witness the forced march to relieve 
Mirebeau-—and at least a competent strategist. Unlike King Richard I, he shared 
with his father, King Henry II, and his mother, Queen Eleanor, a penchant for 
organisation and administrative detail. He was genuinely interested in justice for 
the little people, yet passionately preoccupied with cutting tenants-in-chief down 
to size. He was an exceedingly effective politician. The surrender of England and 
Ireland as papal fiefs to Innocent HI was clearly not a reverse but something of a 
coup. Feckless as a young man, he was too long treated as a child, especially by 
Richard. He did not attain, until relatively late, the plenitude of his powers. 
One of the “devil’s brood”, he was cursed with the authentic Angevin temper. It 
was, it seems, in a drunken Angevin rage that John murdered his nephew Arthur 
of Brittany, though he always behaved towards Arthur’s sister Eleanor, who 
survived into old age, with a thoughtfulness and tenderness wholly at variance 
with another side of his nature and conduct. Thoughout Dr. Warren’s narrative, 
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the most sympathetic characters are, as always, Archbishop Stephen Langton, 
scholar, statesman, and saint, and the loyalist, William Marshal, Earl of Pembroke, 
Lord of Leinster, who was, in the crisis of 1215, to assume the task of mediator. 
Like others who cherish our heritage of liberty, Dr. Warren comments en passant 
that in his play Shakespeare makes no mention of Magna Charta. But why should 
he have done so? The play is concerned with events which took place a decade or 
so before Runnymede—with the loss of the Duchy and the blinding and death 
of Arthur. Shakespeare was not of the same kidney as Peter Wentworth. He was 
no Pym or Hampden. Dr. Warren, when he reaches the vital years, 1214 and 1215, 
and expounds the wide range of themes which were to furnish the raw material 
of the Charter, maintains an even keel between the “‘class-interest”’ historical 
school which denigrates the barons and the Charter, and what, on the other hand, 
might be very roughly termed the 17th century school. A valuable feature of 
King John is Appendix II, which supplies an admirably annotated translation of the 
Charter by Professor Harry Rothwell with trim definitions of medieval terms. 
The McKechnie thesis that medieval “liberties”? were no more than “‘privileges’’ 
has lost something of its pristine lustre, yielding to the Plucknett thesis that there 
was some kind of feudal ethic whereby concessions wrenched by tenants-in-chief 
. from their sovereign lord were, after a fashion, passed down the pyramid to the 
weaker elements in the hierarchy. That vital 39th clause of Magna Charta— 
“No freeman shall be arrested or imprisoned or disseised or outlawed or exiled or 
in any way destroyed, neither will we set forth against him or send against him, 
except by the lawful judgement of his peers and (vel) by the law of the land” —was, 
as Dr. Warren says, “clearly seen in John’s reign as the sine qua non of particular 
liberties”. The 17th century made it into something much bigger. Was Stubbs 
so wide of the mark when he proclaimed that English constitutional histery is a 
commentary on Magna Charta? There are those who, by attacking Stubbs, won 
youthful laurels only to come closer to, and sometimes to endorse, the Bishop’s 
views in their middle age. Dr. Warren avoids that pitfall. 
This first book by the Lecturer in History in the Queen’s University of Belfast 
is a joy to read. As history, it is distinguished; as literature, it is notable. 
Deryck ABEL 


DR. ADENAUER AND AFTER 
Das Erbe Adenauers. Rüdiger Altmann. Seewald Verlag. 


Everyone in Germany is asking what will happen when the old Chancellor 
leaves the stage, just as everyone in France is wondering about the political pattern 
when de Gaulle disappears. Herr Altmann does not answer the question and no- 
body can; but he sets out the elements of the problem with admirable clarity and 
remarkable impartiality. He seems to stand above the battle, and the reader cannot 
feel sure how he voted in the last election and how he will vote in the next. 

The book falls into two parts, the first dealing with ‘‘the old man”, as he is called, 
the veteran of 84 who still holds the reigns firmly in his hands without the slightest 
diminution of his intellectual and physical powers or of the inflexible will which is 
one of the ingredients of every superman. The author recognises and enables the 
reader to recognise his stature and his services to his country, but there is no warmth 
in the portrait. Again and again he emphasises the loneliness and unapproacha- 
bility of the Chancellor who never feels the need of asking his Ministers or his Party 
what he ought to do. No political leader of our time possesses a more unshakeable 
conviction of his infallibility, and he has no use for any party or individual who 
disagrees with him. ‘‘He regards opposition as half rebellion”, writes the author. 
“The more he concentrates power in his person, the more isolated he becomes. It 
is difficult for him to keep in touch even with those nearest to him in the hierarchy. 
They bow to his authority. Frank exchanges become more and more rare, and the 
Chief more impatient and more suspicious.” 
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Without going outside the limits of the Constitution he has greatly enlarged the 
status of the Chancellor, no longer merely primus inter pares but possessing the 
right to say to himself, if not to the world, L’Etat c'est moi. Something of the 
system which the author calls ““Chancellor-democracy” may be due to his venerable 
age, but it is, above all, a triumph of personality. No one in his Ministry or his 
Party dreams of challenging his right to the first place, and his countrymen have 
shown their confidence by returning him to power at every election. He has his 
critics like every superman, but no serious rivals, and the author foresees yet another 
victory in 1961. 

How has he used his power ? In Home affairs, Dr. Adenauer might be described 
as a moderate Conservative, accepting the political, economic and social status 
quo in its broad outlines and with no burning desire for large-scale changes. Since 
full employment and the Welfare State render his domestic task easier his main 
concern has been with Foreign affairs. In this sphere he has achieved a result of 
vital importance, for his name will go down to history as the statesman who rebuilt 
the bridges to Paris, London and Washington. Who else could have done it ? 
Who else could have won and retained the confidence of de Gaulle, Macmillan and 
Eisenhower and of the great majority of the peoples over whom they ruled ? Of 
course, he has had his disappointments. Neither he nor any other Chancellor 
could have ended the partition of his country which he inherited from the collapse 
of 1945, and no one could have persuaded Stalin or Khrushchev to make any con- 
cessions of importance, convinced as they were of the ever-growing strength of their 
country and of the Communist bloc which they control. Differences of opinion 
between Germany and her Western friends about economic groupings are as natural 
and inevitable as differences between those friends themselves, but no one realises 
more clearly than the aged realist that without the goodwill of these friends Ger- 
many, despite her sensationally rapid recovery, would be unable to hold her own 
against the Communist bloc. No one has ever suspected him of any inclination 
to desert the cause of the West Berliners, for no one detests Communist ideology 
more than a practising Catholic. 

The second part of the book discusses the parties and their prospects. Though 
history is and always will be largely a story of surprises, the author feels fairly 
‘that the “old man” will retain power till his death or incapacitation, and equally 
sure that when the break comes his party will lose its majority. In addition to 
Catholic voters who would support any Catholic candidate, there are many non- 
Catholics who have voted for him rather than for his party, and it is such elements 
which render the future political pattern unpredictable. The author’s picture of the 
Social Democrats is neither laudatory nor hostile, but he regards the challenge of 
Burgomaster Brandt at the next election as doomed to failure. The Social Demo- 
crats, he adds, have had a good deal of their thunder stolen from them by 
coming of the Welfare State and steady employment, and can no longer pose as the 
the sole champions of an oppressed proletariat. The growth of Communism in 
Europe has driven them more to the Right, for they, like our British Labour Party, 
are adamant against the ideology of Moscow and the monolithic state. 

Since the smaller German parties hardly come into the picture, the political 
pattern closely resembles that of Austria where the Catholics of the country dis- 
tricts and the Social Democrats of Vienna and other urban areas share power on 
equal terms. Their contract, reproduced in these pages, declares that no other party 
shall be admitted into the Coalition, and that the arrangement for the co-operation 
is valid only from one election to the next. The system is easier to work in Austria 
than elsewhere because Russia’s price for permitting complete internal self- 
determination is a veto on an independent foreign policy. Some observers of 
what is called national character may, perhaps, add that Austrians possess the repu- 
tation of being more easy-going than the Germans. 
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If the Austrian experiment is repeated in Bonn, as the author expects, it will be 
watched with interest and sympathy by Germany’s friends in the West, for a stable 
government in the Federal Republic is almost as essential for the security of the 
members of NATO as for the Germans themselves. The probability of success is 
considerable, since, as the author reminds us, there is little difference between a 
Left Wing Christian Democrat and a Right Wing Socialist. Moreover, there is 
no one among Dr. Adenauer’s colleagues, whose record and personalities are briefly 
sketched—of sufficient national stature to claim the succession within the party or in 
the national arena to claim the first place as of right. There is, in fact, no superman 
in sight. After the Chancellor, Brandt alone enjoys a national reputation. Wise 
men are generally much more useful than great men, and a combination of wisdom 
and firmness is needed for the tasks ahead. 

The author rarely reveals his own line of thought except through criticisms of 
other men, but towards the close of the book he warns his countrymen that grave 
difficulties lie ahead. In a chapter entitled Competition with Communism he argues 
that the preservation of freedom cannot be secured if the struggle is confined to 
Europe where, in his opinion, the Communists hold the strongest cards. It must 
be fought and won on a wider stage, in Asia and Africa, not by arms, not merely by 
economic and technical aid, but by the object-lesson of a more satisfying civilisation. 

G. P. GoocH 


IN DARKEST LONDON 


The Saviour of London. F. H. Wrintmore. The London City Mission, 6 Eccleston 
Street, London, S.W.1. 


The London City Mission was founded in 1835, and its devoted band of 150 
Jay evangelists continue their work of spiritual and social salvage to those in the 
greatest need. “Our ministry to men is unique in modern evangelism,” writes 
Mr. Wrintmore in the latest of his pregnant little books on the underworld of 
our swarming capital. For City Missionaries go daily into centres of commerce 
to preach Christ. They go into prisons, hospitals, theatres, police courts, common 
lodginghouses, shops, stables, garages, public-houses. They go daily. Theirs 
is not a spasmodic effort, but a persistent and sustained ministry. Happily, our 
Welfare State of 1961 presents a very different picture from that of the Darkest 
England of General Booth and Charles Booth, and in the material sphere the 
advance has been triumphant. If, however, as Pascal declared, revolutions 
change everything but the human heart, our social transformations have left us 
with much the same moral problems as confronted Lord Shaftesbury, General 
Booth, Wilson Carlile and other reformers who dived into the slums a century ago. 

New opportunities and large earnings bring fresh temptations to our teenagers. 
And there is a dead weight of suffering and sin, rampant prostitution and broken 
homes among adults. This little book is filled with first-hand records of the rescue 
of what may only be described as lost souls, who have forfeited not only their 
character, their jobs, and their home, but their self-respect. One such human 
wreck was restrained as he was about to plunge into the Thames and was gradually 
restored to decent citizenship. 

How is it done? Writing from years of personal experience, Mr. Wrintmore 
has no doubt about the answer. Every sinner, however foul, can be saved from 
degradation and despair by divine mercy and the teaching and example of Christ 
if he will only grasp the outstretched hand of a City Missionary, that friend of 
the friendless, and listen to his words. It is uphill work, requiring the unquestion- 
ing faith and the life-long self-dedication which every Missionary possesses. First 
attempts at conversion to a new way of life are often unsuccessful, but he never 
gives up the struggle. There is no competition between the Mission and the paro- 
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chial clergy who have plenty of work on their hands and welcome its aid in the 
ceaseless campaign for material, moral and spiritual uplift. Churches and chapels 
are emptying, and the blatant irreligion of the close of last century has been largely 
replaced by profound apathy. 

Elderly social and religious workers of my acquaintance tell me that the last few 
years have been the most difficult and distressing in their lives. Chapters on 
London’s children, the East End and the West End, make sad reading. Meanwhile, 
our coloured residents drawn from three continents increase from year to year. 
They are a mixed lot, like ourselves, neither better nor worse. Though the author 
gratefully recognises the immense advance in material comfort, education, housing, 
public health etc., the general impression left on the reader is one of sorrow that 
our moral progress has completely failed to keep pace. Not all.the blame is 
assigned to the individual sinner, for Churches are charged with a slackening of 
faith and fervour and “are not so keen to win souls.” The author looks back 
longingly to some of the inspiring preachers of different denominations who drew 
large eager congregations in the mid-Victorian era. Where are their successors? 

The book closes with a series of chapters entitled Famous London Sites—West- 
minster Abbey, the Mansion House, Bunhill Fields (with the graves of Bunyan, 
Defoe and Isaac Watts), Tower Hill and Hyde Park, where at Speaker’s Corner 
the crowds are offered a choice of creeds. We close the volume with a sense 
of gratitude to the author and his colleagues who love the vast city. 

G. P. Goocn 


THE PATH OF ECONOMIC LIBERALISM 


Economic Liberalism and Underdevelopment. Frederick Clairmonte. Asia 
Publishing House. 40s. 


Dr. Clairmonte sets out to examine critically the genesis of economic liberalism 
and to trace its collapse. In so doing he finds it necessary to devote about half 
his book to considering the course of events in India and the morphology of inter- 
national investments. Viewed from many standpoints these are the weakest 
sections of the book, for instead of using a few deft strokes to paint his canvas, 
the author obscures it by a mass of irrelevant detail. Additionally, the book 
suffers from other defects, not least the excessive use of footnotes. In the first 
chapter alone, there are one hundred and eighty-five of these. In view of these 
literary failings, allied with the fact that the standards of his economic analysis 
are not of the first rank, it is doubly puzzling why this book has just been published. 
Twenty-five years ago, when the doctrines of the classical writers were like some 
nude statue with all its blemishes patent to the eye and the focussing of attention 
on these was all the rage, he might have got away with it, but not today. The 
dirigismes of the soi-disant revolutionary Keynes are on their way out and the 
liberal counter-revolution is gaining momentum. 

There is a growing recognition amongst intellectuals that the vent-for-surplus 
argument of J. S. Mill is as valid today as when first advanced. And what greater 
authority could one find on economic growth in under-developed countries than 
Adam Smith? Did not he himself live in one? In fact, history is clearly demon- 
strating that the fast economic expansions of the past have been based on the export 
trade, usually of one or two primary commodities. In turn, of course, these 
primary booms stimulate industrialisation via the consumer goods industries. 

Even amongst Russian Communists there has been a growing recognition of 
the importance of free trade—the cornerstone in the classical arch—and the guiding 
principle now governing trade in the Soviet bloc is the time-honoured one of the 
international division of labour. Albeit noted that this new development is not 
proceeding in a smooth and painless manner because of the absence of any relevant 
pricing systems. LYNDON H. JONES 
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NOTICES 


UNIVERSITIES IN TRANSITION (Cohen 
and West. 15s.) Mr. H. C. Dent has 
written a short, informative and positive 
study which should prove helpful to 
the general public in deciding upon the 
character and development of the 
United Kingdom universities. The 
author, who is Director of the Institute 
of Education at Sheffield University and 
expressly disclaims being “in any sense 
an authority on university affairs’’, writes 
as a “‘marginal man” on the fringe. 
This relative detachment is certainly 
not a disadvantage on basic issues 
which ultimately are of general and not 
academic policy. He probes the problem 
of expansion from a total student 
population of approximately 102,000 
in 1959/60 to a probable 175,000 in the 
early 1970’s, and considers the function 
of the university, particularly in relation 
to specialised centres, such as colleges 
of technology. He wants to ensure the 
development of universities as com- 
munities without over-specialisation. 
He seeks an end to “a seemingly end- 
less process of blowing up the size of 
our universities”, and urges the creation 
of many new universities and university 
colleges, the diversion of students to 
colleges of technology, and the shedding 
of some specialised subjects by existing 
universities. Among many other points, 
Mr. Dent is strongly in favour of more 
Halls of Residence to offset the in- 
creasing number of students in lodgings, 
now numbering about fifty per cent. 


PROBLEMS OF THE EX-PRISONER, 
A REPORT. (National Council of Social 
Services, 24 Bedford Square, London, 
W.C.1. 5s.) In February, 1960 an 
unofficial but representative Committee 
of twenty-three was formed at the insti- 
gation of Mr. Peter Thompson, under 
the chairmanship of Lord Pakenham, 
to consider the after-care of discharged 
prisoners, with particular reference to 
their employment. After careful en- 
quiries through “a rapid sampling of 
the whole field” the Committee has 
produced a valuable Report which 


o 


deserves widespread attention. The 
evidence before the Committee “‘sug- 
gests that the chief difficulty for the 
ex-prisoner is in keeping, rather than 
in finding employment”. The Com- 
mittee makes some minor proposals to 
assist the ex-prisoner but recommends 
further research “to expose the under- 
lying causes of and propose a solution 

for this difficult problem”. The Com- 
mittee makes a number of basic recom- 
mendations in the general field of after- 
care, including the creation of a Home 
Office department “devoted exclusively 
to after-care under a Director with 
status equal to that of a Prison Com- 
missioner”. They also recommend a big 
increase in prison welfare officers and 
grants-in-aid for pioneer work, such as 
hostels and specialist after-care societies, 
The Committee contemplates doubling 
the present small expenditure of 
approximately £325,000, of which 10% 
is already raised voluntarily. Although 
the Government is becoming more 
aware of the needs of this most human 
problem, as Lord Pakenham says, “‘the 
general situation of after-care can 
fairly be described as the most neglected 
corner of the Welfare State”. 


THE READER’S GUIDE TO EVERYMAN’S 
LIBRARY. (J. M. Dent & Sons Ltd., 
lis. 6d.; New York, E. P. Dutton & 
Co. Inc.) Mr. A. J. Hoppé has prepared 
a welcome new edition to the Guide 
which was first compiled in 1932. Since 
then the Library has well passed its 
thousandth volume, and the Guide also 
takes account of the Everyman’s Refer- 
ence Library and Children’s Illustrated 
Classics. Since the Library was started 
in 1906 with Boswell’s Life of Johnson, 
the work of 1,260 authors has become 
represented, either in volumes to them- 
selves or in composite volumes, such as 
anthologies. The purpose of the Guide 
is to make the vast quantity of literature 
easily known and accessible; “‘to enable 
the reader to discover where any work 
or item is in the Library; and to provide 
some information about each work.” - 
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CONTEMPORARY PROFILE— 


EDWARD R. MURROW 
WILFRED ALTMAN 


N Washington, the one department of State which seems to have had 
rather less publicity focused on its activities than others since the 
Kennedy Administration took over is the United States Information 

Agency. If this seems paradoxical, it is as well to understand that its 
principal rôle is to project the voice of Government. It is a fully-fledged 
ministry of propaganda with a central staff of some 3,000 personnel, and 
offices and libraries in most countries. Our closest parallel would be the 
Central Office of Information and the British Council—combined. 

In March, however, the Agency had good reason to project a news- 
item about itself: President Kennedy’s appointment of Edward R. Murrow 
as its new Director. The choice of this experienced and objective reporter 
and fearless commentator was justly applauded in the United States, in 
Britain and throughout the free world. Few men in the field of com- 
munication have made a comparable impact on our times. 

It was unfortunate for Murrow that, within a week of being sworn, some 
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American critics found occasion to accuse him of acting against a principle 
he has enunciated for years—that the good and the bad about his country 
should be reported fearlessly. What happened was that on the morning 
of its scheduled transmission of one of Murrow’s own recent documentaries, 
he telephoned the BBC to induce it to stop the programme, a grim depiction 
of the life of American migratory workers. He took full responsibility for 
this step. He did not wish the programme to appear to bear the stamp 
of officialdom. It had been produced, he claimed, solely for domestic 
presentation. It is known to have been heavily criticized by several 
Congressmen. Would any broadcaster of Murrow’s vast experience have 
taken the unusual course of attempting to stop a programme a few hours 
before transmission, unless higher authority had told him to stop it? - 

Americans are not likely to forget some of Murrow’s more important 
achievements in recent years. He was, after all, the man who dared to 
make a scathing TV report on the loathsome activities of the late Joe 
McCarthy. That report led to the Senator’s denunciation. At a time when 
TV became more and more swamped by Westerns and ‘‘soap opera”, 
Murrow, as an employee of CBS, publicly censored American TV for 
failing to give more time to reports about the world “in which we live”. 
“I am frightened,” he told the National Convention of Radio and TV 
News Directors in Chicago, “by the imbalance and the constant striving 
to reach the largest possible audience for everything; by the absence of a 
sustained study of the Nation.” He was equally candid and honest in a 
series of documentaries which did attempt this study of the Nation. One 
dealt with the “Call Girl Racket” in American business circles. The 
National Association of Manufacturers, representing powerful TV sponsors, 
resented the exposure. The series was quietly dropped. 

The clash which soon followed between Murrow and CBS, and led to a 
Sabbatical, coincided paradoxically with one of his best-ever series. Small 
World was a new kind of bold experiment in international “togetherness”, 
in weekly electronic round-table conferences which proved how intelligently 
the medium can be exploited, how far it is capable of moving from a diet 
of triviality, how exciting it can be. It brought together on the screen 
personalities like Mr. Nehru, Mr. Tom Dewey and Mr. Aldous Huxley; 
the late Aneurin Bevan, General Gruenther and Herr Strauss. When 
ex-President Truman, speaking from Independence, Miss., and Earl Attlee 
at Broadcasting House, appeared in one programme, Murrow with typical 
flair brought them closer together by commenting: “I’ve been wondering: 
do you ever call each other by your first names?” 

Truman: We never have to date. But I wouldn’t mind doing it. 

Attlee: Well, I always think of you, you know, as Harry. 

Truman: Well, I will call you Clement then. 

Attlee: That’s right, Clem’s best. 

Murrow: Clem’s best. 

Britons have looked on Murrow as a good friend ever since his famous 
This is London broadcasts during the war. His rôle in those halcyon days 
was aptly described by the former US Ambassador, John G. Winant, and 
Mr. Harry Hopkins. “We aren’t the ambassadors and interpreters of 
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American ideas and opinion in England. Murrow is the man of our 
country who is doing the greatest job of all, of interpretation, representa- 
tion and understanding, of morale-building in England and in the US.” 
Britain acknowledged his services when the late King awarded him the 
OBE. His chiefs at CBS gave a dinner party in his honour and, before 
an audience of a thousand guests, described Murrow as “a man fitted 
to his time and to his task, a student, a philosopher, at heart a poet of 
mankind and therefore a great reporter.” 

To meet Murrow is to encounter a person much taller than anticipated— 
he is 6 ft. 2 ins—and unexpectedly different from the grave-faced, chain- 
smoking TV manner. The eyes are shrewd, the complexion rugged, the 
head juts forward when he talks. His conversation is brisk, pointed and 
precise—every sentence a pronouncement. But when he laughs—which 
is often—he laughs uninhibitedly. During a brief visit to Britain a year 
or two ago (he comes over frequently and, until recently, unannounced), 
he was invited to dine with the Queen at Windsor, and he gave a small 
party for a few friends, including BBC engineers and GPO technicians, 
“the men,” he told me, “who really made my programme Small World 
possible.” Some of them he had known from wartime days over here, 
men who had given him a memento he still treasures, a silver flask in- 
scribed: “To Ed Murrow, from his friends, the BBC engineers.” “A great 
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compliment,” he said, “considering that in broadcasting and TV, engineers 
are the sternest critics of all.” 

It was natural, perhaps, that he should tell them a story about his inter- 
view with Field-Marshal Viscount Montgomery. This went on for three 
days, a measure of his thoroughness, so that a record could be available 
“not so much to tell people about him now, but to tell them 25 or 50 
years hence what manner of a man was this.” 

Almost at the end of the marathon interview, the Field-Marshal, a non- 
smoker and non-drinker, turned to Charles Collingwood, CBS’s London 
correspondent at the time, and to Murrow, exclaiming: “You know, you 
fellows are silly, smoking and drinking the way you do. I expect you 
get headaches and take pills, too!” Whereupon Murrow turned to Monty 
and asked: ‘‘Field-Marshal, what do you do when you get headaches?” 
“Headaches,” Monty replied, “I wouldn’t tolerate em.” 

Murrow describes his background as a mixture of English, Scottish, 
Irish and German. He was born in Greensboro’, North Carolina. His 
father was a local farmer until the family moved to Blanchard, Washington, 
where he became a railroad engineer. “My father,” he explains impishly, 
“does not go so far as to say there is something dishonest about a man 
making a living merely by talking. But he does think there is something 
doubtful about it.” 

In Washington State College, he graduated in History and Speech. 
During vacations he used to work as a compassman and topographer for 
timber prospectors. “Even now,” he admits, “I am probably more pro- 
ficient with an axe than with a typewriter!” 

A colleague with whom he shared rooms during his four years at college 
recalls: “He had a photographic mind . . . could sit through classes all 
the week and never take a note, but on Friday nights he could rattle off 
the professors’ lectures almost verbatim.” 

At 24 he started his first job as Assistant Director of the Institute of 
International Education and took charge of offices in -London, Paris, 
Berlin, Geneva and Vienna. During his three years with the Institute, he 
recalls, “eight of us set up an emergency committee and I was the youngster 
who did the donkey work. We raised and spent a million-and-a-half dollars 
to bring out 90 of the best minds from Germany. It was the most satisfying 
thing I ever did in my life.” 

In 1935 he joined the Columbia Broadcasting System as Director of 
Talks and Education, switching two years later to become the network’s 
European Director. His main work consisted of arranging educational, 
musical and international programmes. His broadcasting career began 
accidentally in March, 1938. Arranging a children’s broadcast from 
Warsaw, he received a telephone call from a colleague in Vienna where 
the German Anschluss was about to flare-up. Murrow flew off to Berlin, 
chartered the only aeroplane available, and went on to Vienna in time for 
the arrival of Nazi troops. He obtained permission to broadcast, and ` 
went on the air himself with the story. 

The early days of the war found him in London sharing the lot of 
Londoners. His offices were blitzed three times. His wife became British 
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Director of “Bundles for Britain”; his son Charles was born here. When 
he returned to the States for the first time in 1941, to be fêted for 
his work as “a great reporter”, the most important story of his life fell 
right into his hands, but he had to “sit” on it. He was invited to dinner 
at the White House by President and Mrs. Roosevelt on the fateful day of 
December 7, 1941. The President did not attend, and Murrow was asked 
to wait until after midnight. Late that night he heard details of the Pearl 
Harbour attack. 

Back in England in 1942, he flew combat missions with British and 
American air forces, covered the campaigns in North Africa and on the 
Continent. He was the first correspondent inside Buchenwald and wrote 
a moving story for a London daily. It received much praise but he 
regarded it as a failure. “The tragedy of it simply overwhelmed me.” 

After the war he became Vice-President and Director of Public Affairs 
for CBS, but returned to active broadcasting in 1947. “I am not an 
executive,” he admitted, “budgets, in-baskets and out-baskets aren’t for 
me. After a year and a half I returned to broadcasting, where I belong.” 

Today, the executive experience of this authentic Liberal Democrat and 
even more importantly, his reputation for intrepid reporting have clearly 
commended themselves to the President in his choice of a person capable 
of presenting the true America to the world, and of heading an organization 
charged with this duty. “Under Murrow,” one of his former colleagues 
averred, “Voice of America will be less like commercial radio. He is 
more likely to play it straight, to offer an objective picture and deal only 
in facts.” The effect may perhaps not be visible for a little time while 
he grapples with the problem. But if his experience, expertize and knowledge 
of the world and its peoples offer a portent, the ultimate changes, like 


those of the Kennedy Administration itself, will be profound. 








PRESAGE 


There is a light between the sun and moon 

That stops the breath with legendary fears, 

A world of uncast shadows, when the years 

Of all man’s feeble tenure, bane or boon, 

On earth not his, from dark and ancient time, 
Give hints of presage, murmur of the shapes 
That linger where the cavernous forest gapes 

And black leaves whisper of their vanished prime. 
In this dim world where blind unreason creeps 
Like chill marsh vapours through the clouded brain, 
The sleeping savage wakes and walks again 
Where ageless death a ceaseless vigil keeps; 
Death that waits not the body’s stuff alone, 

But all the wisdom of long ages gone. 


Stay then secure—blinds down and lights within, 
Defended by the sages row on row? 
Or venture boldly where those shadows know 
How close thé savage lies beneath the skin. 
Then would they laugh to see him—armourless 
Save with the-valour of his mortal heart 
Against time’s venom and oblivion’s dart— 
Fronting the ages’ dark unconsciousness. 
Unchallenged now, in this brief hour of fear, 
Before the clean moon puts foul shapes to flight 
Or deeper dark engulfs them in full night, 
They will return, he knows, and gather near 
As each day’s waning mocks him, and the shades 
Grow ever bolder as his courage fades. 

MARY STELLA EDWARDS 


DUALITY 


I am the lover and the loved, 
The embrace I give encircles me; 


And while I have scarce breathed or moved 


The tide has risen over me; 
I am the body of the swimmer 
And the soft engulfment of the sea. 


I am the rock and the stretched hand 
Clutching and resting, soon to press 
Hot fingers in the yielding sand 

And cool against the weeds’ caress; 

I am the wind that stirs the water 
From its profound unconsciousness. 


The shadow of the cliff falls chill 

As the sun rolls towards the sea; 

Mine is the shiver through the hill 

As shade takes flower and blade and tree; 
And with the wind’s long sigh at evening 
I voyage through immensity. 


No narrowed bounds of skin encase 
The body’s leaping senses—far 

They range beyond the pulses’ race; - 
A touch may fire the farthest star, 
And the small roof of human shelter 
Cover all worlds that are. 


Mary STELLA EDWARDS 
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WILSON AND EISENHOWER: 
TWO EXPERIENCES IN SUMMIT DIPLOMACY 
PROFESSOR KURT WIMER 


N spite of the debacle of the summit conference in May, 1960, there is a 
likelihood that meetings of the heads of government will play a great 
rôle in the administration of President Kennedy. It is therefore 

instructive to examine contemporary summit policies in the light of pre- 
cedents. The widespread impression that problems connected with con- 
temporary summitry are unprecedented is unfortunate because it obscures 
the benefits of careful study of similar experiences in the past. Prior to 
President Eisenhower, Presidents Wilson, Franklin Roosevelt and Truman 
participated in conferences at the summit. If the 1941-45 conferences are 
disregarded—since they were largely governed by military considerations— 
there remain two significant experiences in summit diplomacy, namely 
President Wilson’s participation at the Paris Peace Conference and 
President Eisenhower’s trips to many parts of the world. 


I 

Woodrow Wilson was absent from the United States for over half a year 
to participate in the making of the peace treaty.2 He undertook this 
unprecedented trip to insure the realization of his programme which, in 
the main, centred on the creation of a League of Nations and its inclusion 
in the Treaty of Peace. Whatever opposition to his programme existed 
or developed he hoped to overcome with support of public opinion at 
home and abroad. When informed that many of his advisers, as well as 
leading European statesmen, opposed his participation in the conference,* 
he brushed aside their arguments, insisting that “no point of dignity must 
prevent our obtaining the results we have set our hearts upon and must 
have.’ f 

Wilson departed for Europe before a date was set for the Paris Peace 
Conference. It is seldom realized that Wilson spent much time prior to 
the opening of the conference (about one month) advocating his programme 
through conferences, interviews, speeches and good-will trips. The latter 
took him to France, England and Italy, where public response to his 
appeals was so great that it made opposition to his programme in these 
countries politically inexpedient.6 While it is doubtful whether Wilson 
had foreseen the full impact of his tactics, his strategy was not accidental. 
When shortly before he left the United States, Professor Rappard suggested 
to him that public opinion would endow him with power to enable him 
to go over the heads of the Allied Governments, Wilson replied: “‘T 
know it.”? Historians who contend that Wilson should have remained in 
the United States, and there are many, fail to take into account the effect 
of the President’s pre-conference diplomacy of good-will on public opinion 
in Western Europe and the influence of the latter on the realization of 
his programme. 

During the early part of the conference. Wilson skilfully used popular 
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support to achieve his major objectives. At the second plenary session, 
on January 25, 1919, he secured adoption of a resolution establishing a 
League of Nations as part of the Treaty of Peace. Under his leadership 
the Covenant of the League was drafted during the first ten days of 
February, and on February 14, the President proclaimed proudly to the 
third plenary meeting that “a living thing is born.’’$ 

Wilson’s tactics in working at once for the League seem in retrospect 
unexceptionable. It is doubtful whether he would have been able to 
bring about establishment of the League of Nations had he waited till 
serious negotiations were in progress. As the President opposed European 
leaders in important matters, his popularity soon began to decline. His 
exposed position increasingly made him the target of attacks until ultimately 
he was blamed by large sections of the people abroad for frustrating their 
legitimate aspirations.” His waning popularity adversely affected prospects 
for the kind of peace treaty he had in mind. Forced to make concessions 
as the negotiations proceeded, he nevertheless insisted that the conference 
abide by its early decision regarding a League of Nations.!° Accordingly, 
when the. Treaty of Peace was signed on June 28, 1919, the Covenant 
of the League of Nations constituted its first 26 articles. 

Drawing up of the League in the fashion desired by Wilson contributed 
greatly to successful conclusion of the Treaty of Versailles. To establish 
a League, the President was willing to make concessions which he would 
not likely have made otherwise. Prior to his departure from the United 
States he had already said: “We stand for no bargaining but will hold 
firmly by the principles we have set forth.” He added ominously that if 
the Allies should insist on making it “a peace of loot or spoliation . . . I 
will withdraw personally and with my commissioners return home and 
in due course take up the details of a separate peace.”!1 Nor was this 
statement an empty threat. During a crisis in the negotiations at Paris, 
Wilson ordered the George Washington to return to Brest immediately 
and persons in close touch with the President insist that he was not 
“bluffing”? in his intimations to withdraw from the Peace Conference. 
When faced with collapse of the conference the Allied leaders (and Wilson} 
made concessions. 

It is noteworthy that Wilson during this impasse considered “having 
the conference in the open”.1* To secure concessions from the Allies, 
he had during a previous crisis planned to “give both sides to the public” 
unless the Allies changed their “attitude’"* It is therefore clear that 
Wilson thought of publicizing the proceedings only as a means to secure 
concessions rather than as a policy to be pursued in the normal course of 
delicate negotiations. Wilson was no doctrinaire ‘‘open diplomatist”. Much 
to the disgust of Colonel House, the President would not “break away and’ 
demand open sessions’’.15 

It is often held that Wilson erred later in the way he dealt with an 
obstreperous Senate. While a conciliatory stand at thal time might have 
saved the essence of the League, it should be realized that the decision 
which determined Wilson’s course of action was made early. The conflict 
became apparent towards the end of the war when Wilson took steps to 
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carry out his programme of peacemaking on the basis of executive authority. 
Frequently it is not realized, however, that a course based on presidential 
power was not Wilson’s first choice. His preference was for a co-operative 
undertaking with the Senate through “confidential communication with 
the leaders of the Senate while his [the President’s] plans are in course”. 
He clearly indicated his intention to follow such a course when, even 
prior to American participation in the war, he called the Senate into special 
session to “‘disclose’” to the Senators “without reserve”! his plans for 
a post-war international organization. Shortly after making these overtures, 
however, he became aware of opposition from Republican leaders in the 
Senate to his plans for a League of Nations.1® He therefore decided on a 
different approach which, in the circumstances, held greater promise of 
success. He decided to base the programme for making the peace on 
executive authority and to put before the Senate a fait accompli which 
that body, he hoped, had no choice but to accept. 

This decision to confront the Senate with an accomplished fact was 
daring—and Wilson knew it. He had earlier counselled against such a 
course, realizing that it involved “a final challenge and contest . . . which 
has made rivals of the President and Senate”? in the past. Yet in post- 
war conditions this approach promised success since the Senate had never 
defeated a treaty of peace and presumably would not do so after the 
greatest war in history. Convinced that he could not get the kind of peace 
treaty he deemed necessary by treating the Senate as an ,“‘executive council” 
he took a calculated risk according to his own prescription: 

He [the President] need disclose no step of negotiation until it [a treaty] is 
complete, and when in any critical matter it is completed the Government 
is virtually committed. Whatever its disinclination, the Senate may feel itself 
committed also.20 

The dramatic story of the struggle over ratification of the Treaty of 
Versailles and the defeat of the Treaty by the Senate in 1919-1920 has 
been told many times and need not be repeated here. It is important 
however to realize that the crucial decision which caused the debacle of 
Wilson’s summitry—his failure to consult the Senate during the negotia- 
tions—was made early and was made in cool, albeit erroneous, calculation. 


It 


President Eisenhower’s syinmit diplomacy has been much more 
extensive than that of President Wilson. Eisenhower’s most ambitious 
trip was a 22,000 mile journéy which in December 1959, took him to 11 
nations on three continents. His major trips in 1960 led him to Latin 
America in February and March and to the Far East in June. In contrast 
to Wilson’s summitry Eisenhower did not undertake these trips to conduct 
top-level negotiations, but rather to create friendlier relations with foreign 
nations. The President explained his aims upon return from his most 
extensive trip, when he said: 

My trip was not undertaken as a feature of normal diplomatic procedures. 

It was not my purpose either to seek specific agreement or to urge new treaty 

relationships. My purpose was to improve the climate in which diplomacy 

might work more successfully.21 
Within the framework, of the cold war Eisenhower’s meetings with 
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Russian leaders. were meant primarily to reduce tension and ‘lessen the 
danger of war.. The summit meeting at Geneva in July, 1955, was a step 
in that direction. The- close contacts of leaders of the Eastern and Western 
blocs”? and their repeated expressions of good-will and peaceful intentions 
produced an atmosphere of relaxation believed unattainable only a short 
while earlier. Hope was widespread that the spirit of Geneva would usher 
in a new period in the relations of East and West. Soon after the meeting, 
however, it was discovered that agreement on vague principles did not 
produce settlement of problems.” The chasm between East and West 
remained as wide as ever. 

It is doubtful whether an atmosphere of good-will—such as that produced 
at Geneva—can be sustained if significant negotiations are attempted at 
the summit. As we have seen, the change in sentiment towards President 
Wilson became marked during negotiation of the Peace Treaty. Similarly, 
it is no accident that in France, the only country where Eisenhower 
attempted to conduct serious negotiations with the Western Allies, he 
received the coolest reception of his 1959 11-nation tour.2# This diminution 
of the President’s popularity was particularly disappointing since it was 
not compensated by genuine settlements. The outcome of the “western 
summit meeting” was not different from other contemporary summit 
solutions. Acute differences—especially over Berlin—were momentarily 
reconciled through an ambiguous formula which, while making some con- 
cessions to all participants, left basic issues unresolved.2® It was soon 
discovered that the heralded “new unity” among the Western Allies did 
not produce a common position on Berlin. 

Difficulties of the western nations in arriving at a common policy in 
1955 and thereafter were partly caused by what appeared to be a lessening 
of external pressures. As the threat seemed to subside, jealousies and 
rivalries among members of the Western Alliance came increasingly to 
the fore. Some statesmen of both major parties were apprehensive. In 
absence of genuine solutions between East and West, Dean Acheson 
denounced the Geneva summit as “a fraud”? and John Foster Dulles 
cautioned against another meeting “which would merely be a spectacle’’.?” 
As recently as February, 1959, President Eisenhower told his press 
conference: 


When the people . . . of the world understand there is going to be... a 
summit conference, they expect something to come out of it, and a feeling of 
pessimism and, in a way hopelessness, I think would be increased if you entered 
such a meeting and then nothing really came out of it.28 


Yet, the pressure for another meeting at the summit proved difficult to 
resist, especially when some of America’s Allies joined Russia in asking 
for it. Hence, in the words of Secretary of State Herter, “the President 
acceded to the desire of the others to go to a summit conference.’’?° 

Less than two months before the summit meeting of Paris, Herter told 
Senators that he considered the conference “a gamble” which was to be 
viewed as ‘essentially a matter of exploration”. Sceptical about its out- 
come, he cautioned: 


. how much will actually be negotiated there, I don’t know. At best, the 
summit meeting can be only a short meeting. I can visualize this possibility. 
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That at the summit certain agreements and rather vague principles may be 

come to (sic) and then the foreign ministers will be asked to see if they can 

work that out.30 
In other words, the United States anticipated another meeting of the type 
held at Geneva five years earlier from which few, if any, concrete results 
could be expected. On the other hand, it became increasingly clear, as the 
summit meeting approached, that Russia looked forward to ‘‘concrete 
decisions”?! at Paris. To be sure, she expected negotiations to be con- 
ducted essentially on her terms, a position which remains unchanged.®? 

The differing expectations of East and West were pronounced in regard 
to the situation in Berlin which Secretary Herter had labelled “the acid 
test’’83 of the conference. While President Eisenhower was committed to 
uphold “the juridical position that we have’’,°4 Premier Khrushchev 
threatened that unless the situation in Berlin were corrected he would sign a 
separate treaty with East Germany which would end the occupation rights 
of the western powers 3 In these circumstances, Moscow’s expectation 
that the status of Berlin could be corrected by agreement clashed with 
Washington’s determination not to yield to Russian demands on Berlin. 
Inability to hold the scheduled conference shook the world and brought 
about an increase of tensions and a serious deterioration in the relations 
between the East and West. 

It is sometimes held that United States’ policies involving the U—2 plane 
were responsible for the summit debacle of May, 1960. While the U-2 
incident was the immediate cause for the break-up of the conference we 
must look to underlying reasons for true causes.38 Seen in this perspective 
the United States was no more responsible for the collapse of the conference 
than it was for its convocation. Therein lies the fundamental weakness of 
the American position. The dangers of passively awaiting the moves of 
others may be greater than those involved in assuming responsible leader- 
ship. This is particularly true for summit diplomacy with its tendency to 
accentuate problems. 

Il 


In an evaluation of summit diplomacy a distinction should be made 
between presidential participation on a ceremonial basis and summitry 
which involves active participation by the president in negotiations. 
President Wilson as well as President Eisenhower engaged in summit 
activities of both types but placed emphasis on different aspects of summitry 
to achieve desired results. Eisenhower, stressing ceremonial summitry, 
held that his trips to 27 nations had “favourable results far transcending 
those of norma) diplomatic conferences’’.37 Inasmuch as these trips did 
not produce specific settlements, the “favourable results” refer to good- 
will aspects which in the context of the cold war may indeed be of great 
importance. By contrast, Wilson, early during his administration, ruled out 
participation in summit diplomacy which had as its objective merely the 
creation of good-will, Aware of manifold advantages of such diplomacy, 
he nevertheless considered it “unwise” for a president to leave the country. 
In a letter to the American Ambassador in England he wrote: “It might be 
the beginning of a practice of visiting foreign countries which would lead 
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Presidents rather far afield.”33 When at the conclusion of the war, “atter 
a great deal of anxious arguing”? with himself, he decided to attend the 
Peace Conference in person, he did so to realize through negotiations his 
most basic aim—the establishment of a League of Nations and its in- 
corporation in the Treaty of Peace. With this objective in mind he also 
engaged in ceremonial diplomacy for over one month prior to the opening 
of the Peace Conference. The effects clearly strengthened his bargaining 
position and facilitated the realization of his programme in subsequent 
negotiations. 

Both Presidents seem to have been aware of the fleeting and transitory 
nature of this type of support. While Eisenhower urged a continuation 
of “co-operative programmes with our friends” lest “all the profits gained 
by past and any possible future trips be quickly dissipated”’,*° Wilson was 
apprehensive about a change of public sentiment once negotiations got 
under way.*t Other risks of presidential good-will trips are indicated by 
the cancellation of President Eisenhower’s trip to Japan.” It might be 
held that this trip was an aspect of treaty-making since it was to coincide 
with Japanese ratification of the new United States-Japanese Security 
Treaty. One might also contend that the trip became involved in a delicate 
domestic situation in Japan. But the possibility should be taken into account 
that a well organized and vocal minority can embarrass a President and turn 
a good-will trip into its opposite. In view of great adverse effects a failure 
can have on the prestige of President and nation, dangers involved in a 
presidential good-will trip should be carefully appraised in present-day 
world conditions. 

Risks of Presidential summit diplomacy are large indeed when negotia- 
tions are involved, but the precedent of Woodrow Wilson shows that it is 
possible to achieve results. Foremost among factors which made Wilson’s 
success possible at Paris in 1919 seems to be the existence of a plan. It 
is perhaps ironical that many observers—including some of Wilson’s closest 
associates**—were unaware of his programme. That a deliberate plan 
existed was confirmed by Colonel House, the President’s intimate adviser, 
who wrote in his diary that “our programme is well laid out. The President 
and I have gone over the plan for the League of Nations and approved 
it; it is merely a matter now of procedure and of getting things done, and 
not so much of thinking things out.” Clearly it was the President’s plan 
to make “the League of Nations the centre of the whole programme and 
letting everything revolve around that.” The wisdom of Wilson’s 
approach of concentrating on primary aims should not be underestimated. 
Former Secretary of State Acheson gave as his “first suggestion” to NATO 
legislators: 

Make the basic decision and let the subsidiary decisions find their own way.47 
On the other hand, recent experience suggests that it is not sufficient for 
a President to formulate a generalized programme and then discover that 
pressure of events will force him to make improvident decisions. The 
President’s position as personal negotiator at a summit meeting is difficult 
enough without having to improvise the handling of delicate matters. 
Dean Acheson cautioned that the position of a president who undertakes 
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negotiations at a summit conference is ‘‘a thousand times” more precarious 
today than that of Woodrow Wilson*®—and the problems of Wilson during 
the negotiations were great. 

Wilson was a calculating negotiator. To keep initiative in his hands, he 
did not divulge the methods through which he hoped to realize his pro- 
gramme. Neither did he sponsor a fixed agenda.*® His call for “open 
covenants of peace openly arrived at” has been frequently misunderstood. 
Even Secretary-General Dag Hammarskjold of the United Nations has 
questioned the usefulness of this formula for solving “‘modern international 
issues’’.5° It appears, however, that the first of Wilson’s Fourteen Points 
has received a literal construction different from that intended by its author. 
Contrary to popular interpretations, Wilson had written to his Secretary 
of State long before the Paris Peace Conference: 

. certainly when I pronounced for open diplomacy, I meant not that 
there should be no private discussions of delicate matters but that no secret 
agreements of any sort should be entered into and that all international relations, 
when fixed, should be open, above-board and explicit.51 

Far from being a doctrinaire diplomat, Wilson, in Paris, realized the 
necessity of conducting negotiations secretly. His thought of publicizing 
certain proceedings was in fact an indication that the conference was 
approaching a crisis. 

The reaction of Allied leaders to Wilson’s assertive leadership was one 
of concern. Since they did not know his strategy it was perhaps natural 
for them to try to ward off unknown dangers. Suspicious of the President’s 
idealistic pronouncements, key European leaders were sceptical of his plans 
and opposed his personal participation at the conference. Wilson’s 
reception by the people of Europe caused them quickly to reverse their 
position on this issue and in general made them amenable to his plans 
regarding a League of Nations.®? By being able to frame the issue, Wilson 
had gone a long way towards its successful conclusion. 


IV 


Whereas some 40 years ago the initiative was held by the President of 
the United States. Mr. Khrushchev clearly has taken the lead in contem- 
porary summitry. There are strong indications that he has a master plan; 
although his exact position as well as his strategy and tactics remain 
obscure. Aware of the need for creating “‘the necessary political atmos- 
phere”ë3 for summit meetings, Khrushchev has made considerable efforts— 
including a trip to the United States—to establish a climate suitable for 
negotiation. At the same time he did not hestiate to employ threats, as 
his speech at Baku indicated.°* While he is known to favour private 
discussions between heads of governments, in Paris it was he who insisted 
on publicity in spite of pleas by British and French leaders.55 This was a 
clear indication that he had no hope for success of that conference. 
Nevertheless, there is little doubt that in his summit strategy the Paris 
debacle is but an episode. He has indicated clearly that he expects further 
summit meetings in the not too distant future and he is likely to get them. 

The reaction of the West to Khrushchev’s initiative has been one of 
caution and scepticism. Suspicious of Russia’s motives, the United States 
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questioned the value of summit meetings which did not show promise of 
success. After a period of hesitation the American Government changed 
its position in view of the attitudes of its Allies and pressure of public 
opinion. Even so, Secretary Herter cautioned against expecting too much 
from the conferences, saying: 

They may produce something very valuable. If they do it is all to the plus. 
If they fail, it will be serious only if we over-exaggerate our hopes as to what 
may come out of the conference.56 

The degree to which Russia has taken the iead is indicated by the 
Secretary’s interesting statement that “we have no agenda. The Russians 
have not indicated what they want to raise with us. We have made it 
very clear we are willing to discuss anything.”°’ Such a passive rôle on 
the part of the United States seems hardly sufficient to deal effectively with 
Russia’s assertive plans. 

In assessing prospects for contemporary summitry an appraisal of 
Khrushchev’s summit strategy is important. While he has successfully 
kept summit diplomacy in the foreground of world attention he has not 
revealed his exact position. It is known that his plans centre on West 
Berlin which he wants to turn into an open city. On this issue, however, 
Khrushchev has met with opposition—and is likely to continue to do so— 
which is different from the kind of opposition encountered by Woodrow 
Wilson in 1919. After World War I, some European leaders were not 
convinced of the wisdom of establishing a League of Nations, but neither 
were they vehemently opposed to a League. On the other hand, some 
Western statesmen contend that Khrushchev “‘is inviting us to confer with 
an idea of coming to terms about our own existence.” It is for this reason 
that prospects for a successful summit conference as envisaged by 
Khrushchev are so bleak. In general, it should be recognized that the 
more controversial and fundamental the issue to be resolved at a summit 
meeting, the more thorough and careful should be the preparations. 
Berlin is a case in point. 

-There are spheres in which fruitful negotiations can be conducted without 
affecting adversely basic interests of any of the participants. The United 
States can assert effective leadership in summit negotiations by advancing 
comprehensive plans in such fields as control of armaments, banning of 
nuclear weapons, or an expansion of assistance to underdeveloped areas.** 
Such an approach may, in the first place, save summit meetings from 
collapse. It may facilitate reinvigoration of United States’ leadership of 
the West and in the long run make substantial contributions to basic world 
problems. What is needed, then, is the assertion of leadership by the 
United States with a constructive and imaginative programme. In the 
words of Nelson A. Rockefeller: 

We must seek to change the character of great international meetings from 
forums where the West grapples with Communist proposals to forums where 
Communism must cope with the initiatives of free peoples.62 

In conclusion, one might point out that no useful purpose will be served 
by discrediting summit diplomacy because of past errors or because of 
present difficulties. Recent experience has shown that opposition to summit 
diplomacy—even if it were desirable—is unlikely to prevail. It is safer to 
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adopt a positive approach and apply the lessons of the past. President 
Eisenhower has demonstrated the value of ceremonial summitry and has 
advocated that it be continued.®* President Wilson has proven that it is 
possible to achieve results through negotiations at the summit. He has 
shown that the key to successful summitry lies in Presidential leadership. 
But the experience of Wilson also reminds us that the presidential pro- 
gramme should not rest on mere executive authority. President Kennedy 
has recently indicated that he recognizes the need for early co-operative 
planning between President and Congress. He wrote to the author shortly 
before the election: , 

Summit negotiations could create a very dangerous situation if a President, 
through lack of consultation, were to make commitments which the legislative 
leaders were unwilling or unable to perform.64 

Time will reveal the degree to which these words foreshadow constructive 
presidential leadership in summit diplomacy. 
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THE HEART OF JUNE 


The heart of June a red rose, 

A yellow rose her smile, 

White rose is all her tenderness, 
Pink rose is all her guile. 


Now may you take the pink or white 
Or choose the yellow bloom. 

But I will take the heart of June, 
And bear it to my room. 


The love of June a red rose, 

The yellow gold and gay. 

Pink and white, be sweet and bright, 
I will bear away... 


The red rose, the red rose, 
Deep and dark and strong. 
To beat the summer’s splendid’ heart 
The whole year long. 
BERYL KAYE 


IMAGE OF THE FLOWERING CHERRY 


Each year the Spring’sings out to me 
From the white arms of the flowering cherry. 
The month of April flies for me 

Like a white bird from the white tree. 
The celandine .. . the daffodil... 

Even these have less to tell... 

Of joy, than this white cloud that brings, 
With every year, a thousand Springs, 
And I forget the joys that died, 

To see delight so multiplied. 

As twilight comes, and as the day 

Has all her colours drowned in grey, 
The flowering cherry, my delight 

Floats on the coming tides of night, 
Like the white swan, the god’s disguise, 
Whose wings were thunder in the skies. 


BERYL KAYE 
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THE FRENCH RADICAL PARTY* 
DERYCK ABEL 


HROUGHOUT the Third, Fourth and Fifth Republics, French 
Radicals could—and can—be counted upon to invoke “‘the principles 
of 1789” and to rally to the cause of the Declaration of the Rights of 

Man. That Declaration, the Charter, in Herriot’s words, not only of French 
democracy but of all democracy, comprised 27 clauses. They are 
epitomized in the first three: 

I. Men are born, and always continue, free and equal in respect of 
their rights. Civil distinctions, therefore, can be founded only on public 
utility. : 

Il. The end of all political associations is the preservation of the 
natural and imprescriptible rights of man; and these rights are Liberty, 
Security and Resistance to Oppression. 

Il. The Nation is essentially the source of all sovereignty; nor can 
any individual, or any body of men, be entitled to any authority which 
is not expressly derived from it. 

.Despite changes, however bizarre, in the political kaleidoscope inside and 
outside the National Assembly, there will always be a place in France, 
and elsewhere, for men and parties who put liberty first. 

One Radical dignitary, Gaston Maurice, claimed Adam for his cause. 
“The first man, in his hours of optimism, was a Radical.” This challenging 
sentence may be set beside a dictum from that crusted Tory, Dr. Samuel 
Johnson: “The Devil was the first Whig.” Mr. Francis De Tarr also cites 
Antonine Douzet, who, writing in L’Information Radicale-Socialiste, could 
justly acclaim a formidable list of precursors: Montaigne, Rabelais, Erasmus, 
Descartes, the Encylopaedists, Blanc, Michelet, Hugo, Gambetta, Pelletan, 
Bourgeois, Goblet—Herriot. The Physiocrats, Turgot, Lafayette, Mirabeau, 
Condorcet and Constant could doubtless be added to the list. So, too, 
could Cobden’s friend, Bastiat. Nearer our own time yet another was Zola. 

Alain, philosopher of individualism, who was the subject of a special 
study by Dr. John Hampton in the CONTEMPORARY REVIEW .of February, 
1961, was the savant of the classical Radicals, as Condorcet had been 
before him. The Revolution, the Republic, Progress, Reason, Liberty, 
Individualism, separation of Church and State, defence of private property, 
defence of individual against State, defence of public interest against 
pressure group and sectional interest—these ten ideas are the very lifeblood 
of French Radicalism. 

During the 14 years between the liberation of Paris in August, 1944, 
and the fall of the Fourth Republic in May, 1958, the two most impressive 
and effective of France’s many Governments were headed by a Radical 
Prime Minister—Henri Queuille and Pierre Mendés-France. The first 
Queuille Ministry served from September 11, 1948, until October 29, 1949. 


* The French Radical Party from Herriot to Mendés-France. Francis De Tarr. 
Foreword by Pierre Mendés-France. Oxford University Press, 35s. 
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It lasted longer than any other post-war Government until General de 
Gaulle became President. The one and only Mendés-France Ministry, 
which ended the war in Indo-China, conciliated Tunisia, secured the four 
UK divisions for Continental service, and opened fire on the alcohol 
interests, held office from June 19, 1954, until Edgar Faure assumed the 
mantle on February 23, 1955—the Sept mois et dix-sept jours of Mendès- 
France’s famous book. 

But at the very beginning of our period the Radicals were in low water. 
A strange new Catholic phenomenon, the MRP, had appeared on the 
horizon. The French Radicals of 1945, like the British Liberals of 1935, 
were often thought of as an old men’s party. A striking contrast with 
the French Radicals of 1955—and with the British Liberals of 1961, who 
are mainly a party of young men and young women! The Radical Maurice 
Bourgés-Maunoury (June, 1957) was to be the youngest Prime Minister 
since 1883. His successor, Félix Gaillard (November, 1957), was “the 
youngest man to preside over France’s destinies” since Napoleon Bonaparte 
became First Consul in 1799. Gaillard, who is now President of the Radical 
Party, was invested as Prime Minister on his 38th birthday. (Gaillard, 
be it noted, reluctantly acquiesced in the Fifth Republic. But Bourgés- 
Maunoury, who had long been both Radical and Gaullist, marched with 
Daladier and Mendés-France in 1958 in protest against the new Presidential 
dispensation.) 

Mr. De Tarr skilfully depicts the decline and eclipse, the revival, the 
rise yet again of the Radicals as parti de gouvernement after World War II, 
the causes of their temporary collapse in the circumstances of today, their 
ideas, their doctrines, their men, their manceuvres and machinations. It 
is much to be hoped that his publishers will contrive to make this classic 
study the first of a series on the kindred parties, in Italy from Croce and 
Einaudi to Malagodi, in Canada from Mackenzie King to Lester Pearson, 
in the United States from Roosevelt to Kennedy, and in the United 
Kingdom from Samuel to Grimond. 

In the immediate post-war years the French Radicals were an opposition 
party; many believed with Daladier that the path of opposition was the 
road to power. Yet from 1947 until 1958 the Radicals furnished a Prime 
Minister for 10 of the 21 Governments of the Fourth Republic, holding, 
too, many of the major portfolios, e.g. Interior, Finance, Justice and 
Education. , 

The renaissance of Radical prestige had much to do with the personal 
prestige of Edouard Herriot. Herriot once wrote that he had joined the 

- Radicals (at Lyons in 1896) in preference to the Socialists partly through 
shock at the easy, comfortable lives of self-styled revolutionaries, who 
reminded him of a sign that he had seen in the old quarter of Nice, 
“Workers Restaurant, Cuisine bourgeoise”. He was the “Symbol” of 
Radicalism. He was its “Pope”. He was its Life President, as well as 
President of the National Assembly, and long ago thrice Prime Minister. 
“This man,” cried Martinaud-Déplat, “‘is the Republic in person!” Among 
twentieth century British statesmen the nearest parallel, above all in ideas, 
is Viscount Samuel. Mr. De Tarr places Herriot in a category by himself. 
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The Radicals, according to Mr. De Tarr, fall into half-a-dozen sub- 
divisions. There are the radicaux classiques, emotionally Leftist, pre- 
occupied with local politics, powerful in the small towns and the country- 
side south of the Loire, notably the south-west, small property-holders, 
shopkeepers, merchants, artisans—the little men who emerged for the first 
time as a political force in 1789. Viewers of Jacques Tati’s delightful 
film, Jour de féte, which was made in the little Radical commune of 
Saint-Sévére in the Indre department of mid-France, and issued in 1949, 
and viewers and readers of Gabriel Chevallier’s stories of the Radical 
municipality of Clochemerle (1 have happy memories of taking a Saturday 
evening off to see the film during my fight in Torquay in the General 
Election of 1951) will be familiar with this type and with the quiet rhythm 
of their days. So, too, will the readers of Balzac and Flaubert, Zola and 
Alain. The radicaux classiques hate the corruption of power, the 
Importants who deem themselves indispensable, the vested interest which 
seeks to enslave State and individual, the socialite seductiveness and ornate 
life of Paris. Often cherishing Masonic comradeship, they cry with 
Gambetta: “Le cléricalisme, voilà l'ennemi!” 

Secondly, the radicaux de gauche were a significant segment in the 
political spectrum for 20 months or so after the Liberation. Fancying 
themselves as upholders of the classical tradition, they were mostly to 
become progressistes, slightly to the Right of the Communists, and often 
elected on joint Progressiste-Communiste lists. Their best-known name 
was Pierre Cot, sometime Air Minister. Their aspiration, a union des 
gauches, became more remote in the world of 1956—the era of Budapest. 
But a very different climate had prevailed in the months which followed 

the emancipation of Paris. By 1947 Paul Ramadier had ejected the 
` Communists from his Cabinet. “It was only logical to have tried to work 
with the Communists,” commented veteran Jacques Kayser, a moderate 
progressiste who was to rejoin the Radicals in the days of Mendés-France. 
“After all,” he added, “De Gaulle tried.” 

There were, too, the opportunist radicaux gaullistes, largely a product 
. of the year 1946, when Radicals and De Gaulle were alike in opposition. 
` Their most attractive spokesman is Jacques Chaban-Delmas, Mayor of 
Bordeaux, Minister of Defence under Mendès-France, and now President 
of the National Assembly in the Fifth Republic. After Herriot’s celebrated 
denunciation of “political bigamy”, that is, simultaneous membership of 
the Radical Party and the RPF, they began to go their separate ways. 
But the phenomenon persists. 

A fourth, and at one time vital fertilising element, comprised the 
néo-radicaux. They came from what has been termed the grande 
bourgeoisie d’affaires, which, in the Third Republic, had never joined the 
party, but carefully maintained liaison. Less wealthy Radicals might deem 
them a little unduly preoccupied with the theme that he who pays the 
piper calls the tune. Among their leaders was the redoubtable Léon 
Martinaud-Déplat, sometime party Administrative President. His pro- 
nouncement that the economic views of Paul Reynaud and his Independents 
were almost identical with those of “our Radicals” contrasts strikingly with 
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the cry of a small-town Radical Mayor: “The Independents? They’re 
reactionaries in hiding!” Another was the brilliant, formidable and quite 
unclassifiable René Mayer, deputy for Constantine in Algeria, Minister 
of Finance under Schuman, author of the Mayer Plan for economy, and 
Prime Minister for five months in 1953. In February, 1955, his oration 
led to the overthrow of his fellow-Radical, Mendés-France, by the notorious 
“Algiers Lobby”. When, in November, 1955, the radicaux-mendésistes 
took over the party machine, Mayer was expelled. Meanwhile, always 
serving the European cause with distinction, he had become President of 
the European Coal and Steel Community. 

The néo-radicaux were a little too willing to win friends and influence 
people. . . on the Right. But there was a good deal of old-time Liberalism 
in their thinking, if not in their tactics. They were good Europeans. They 
were as virulently anti-dirigiste, anti-collectivist and anti-bureaucratic as 
Herriot himself, tax-reformers, opponents of trusts and cartels. They were 
in the tradition of the Manchester School, yet added something of their 
own. In North Africa they were, to put it mildly, distinctly old-fashioned. 
In Europe, as protagonists of the European Defence Community (which, 
partly in consequence of a decade of vacillation and hesitancy from 
successive British Labour and Conservative Governments, Herriot and 
Mendés-France were later to reject), the néo-radicaux were avant-garde. 
After the Radical split of December, 1955, the néo-radicaux virtually trans- 
formed the RGR (Rassemblement des gauches républicaines) into a com- 
peting party. 

If the néo-radicaux sought to proselytize among Conservatives and 
Independents, the radicaux-mendésistes (M. Mendés-France, in his Fore- 
© word, expresses his dislike of the term) were to look Leftwards for allies. 
At the Marseilles Congress of 1954, the veteran Herriot, after observing 
that its deliberations had been animated and directed by “our very dear 
friend, le Président Mendés-France’”’, declared: “I gladly bow before him 
my person and my past.” Mendés-France is, like Herriot and Queuille 
before him, an extremely fine character. In May, 1955, the Radical rank 
and file rose in revolt against what the mendésistes regarded as the domina- 
tion of the party machine by a business group. Next Mendés-France led the 
Radicals into an electoral alliance with the Socialists under Guy Mollet. 
In the General Election of January, 1956, they gained considerably in the 
East and in the capital, where they had long been weak. At this stage in 
the story, Prime Minister Mollet, who was to be the Man of Suez, becomes 
the villain of the piece. In apparent deference to the MRP, he failed to 
make his Radical ally Foreign Minister. Alas, the Coalition’s reform 
programme, though ratified by the electors, was never executed by its 
sponsors, and what could have been a promising initiative proved abortive — 
with consequences disastrous for the Fourth Republic. 

The sub-division of Radicals into categories and classifications is, as 
Mr. De Tarr admits, arbitrary and not always successful. For example, 
the career of Prime Minister Henri Queuille, le bon docteur from Corrèze, 
defies them. He occupies a half-chapter on the radicaux de gestion— 
Radicals who deem themselves indispensable to Government. But he is 
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also quite clearly a radical classique. Moreover, it is worth recalling that, 
‘though never a radical gaulliste, he was, in 1943, one of the first Ministers 
of the old Third Republic to defy Vichy and the Gestapo to join the Free 
French under de Gaulle. A practitioner of restraint, he often drew fire 
precisely because he never struck attitudes. Often charged by his foes with 
immobilisme, the record of Queuille was creditable. After a bloody riot 
at a Gaullist rally at Grenoble, Queuille, within a week of investiture, de- 
prived the General of his “guard of honour”, cooked the RPF goose 
(this was in 1948) by postponing the cantonnal elections, and, later, 
courageously suppressed Communist sabotage of the Marshall Plan. He 
had not power enough to calm the storm, but he kept French democracy 
afloat. 

Queuille’s protégé, Prime Minister Edgar Faure, was likewise dexterous 
in the arts of parliamentary manceuvre. Alexander Werth informs us 
that when a friend asked Madame Faure, Editor of the progressive review 
La Nef, whether he had displayed similar skill as a suitor, she replied, 
“Qui, mais à cette époque au moins, il avait un but.” Faure is both of the 
radicaux de gestion and of the radicaux classiques. Not all his ideas are 
at variance with those of Mendés-France. If a Gladstonian approach to 
public economy and to the stewardship of the National Treasury is the 
hall-mark of a Radical, Faure passes the test. 

This absorbing book by Mr. Francis De Tarr richly repays a weekend’s 
close study. Both its planning and its execution are admirable. It probes 
far more deeply than is the practice among the contemporary psephologists. 
It furnishes a clear, cogent and convincing analysis of a party, a cause, and 
a society in transition and in crisis. We cannot escape his conclusion that 
historic Radicalism is closer to the true France than many of the groups 
and factions involved in the current experiment. 


THE TRYST DRAGONFLY 


We met at the World’s End, by mutual plan 
Exchanged the usual greetings. Then he said 
That this year’s spring fell earlier than the last 
Or some such ordinary word. 

Of this I scarcely heard 

Because of music trembling overhead. 


We sat somewhere. On little painted chairs 
J think. It seemed that every grief had died. 
He spoke his love. Or did he speak at all? 
Grown deaf in earthly sense, 
My ears yet gave the strictest evidence 
Because such music could not be denied. 
ELSIE CRANMER 


A prince is this in gold and green, 

Fly on such shining wings my summer, 

And day... bright day, never grow dimmer 
Than this young lord in green and gold. 
And earth, let us be not so old, 

But that we joy in things so seen. 


A flash, a dream, a shining knight, 

A winged steed, a wrong made right. 
Fly on such shining wings, my summer, 
And give to every heart this tremor 
That meets, upon a cloudless sky... 


A prince, a dream, a dragonfly. 


BERYL KAYE 
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DIVIDED FRANCE* 
G. P. GOOCH 


ROFESSOR COBBAN’S second volume on the history of modern 

France covers the century and a half from the First Empire to the 

close of the Second World War. The highest praise which a reviewer 
can pay to it is to say that it is no less excellent than the first. It is always 
easier for a foreigner to stand above the battle than for a native, and 
there is no more controversial: field than modern France. The author’s 
blood never rushes to his head, and his considered verdicts on régimes, 
politicians and policies will give most satisfaction to readers who know 
most about the subject. His narrative is lucid and there is a suggestion 
of authority on every page. He has so much to relate within a limited 
space that he has little room for literature and philosophy, the sciences 
and the arts; but the few pages he devotes to them are full of interest. 
The general impression is rather depressing, for it is a story of a deeply 
divided people, many of whose citizens hold their political, religious and. 
economic beliefs with paranoic intensity. 

Though Napoleon still finds a few admirers among French writers, 
Professor Cobban rightly regards him as the most celebrated adventurer 
in the annals of mankind: Taine called him a Condottiere of the fifteenth 
century. A Corsican could hardly be expected to love a foreign country, 
but the super-egoist never loved anybody or anything except himself, and. 
he never broke his heart over the estimated two million deaths for which 
he was responsible. So aggressive an Empire was unlikely to last, and 
gamblers on a large scale nearly always break their own necks. Yet 
Napoleon was more than a mere self-intoxicated gangster. Nineteenth 
century France bears his stamp far more than that of any other ruler, 
for the Concordat, the Code, the Bank of France, and the tightening of 
centralized bureaucracy outlived their architect. 

The restoration of monarchy followed the downfall of the greatest of 
historic men, as Acton described him, not less inevitably than the 
Restoration followed the disappearance of Cromwell, for both countries 
longed for peace and stability. The two Bourbon kings curiously resemble 
our last two Stuarts. Resolved, like Charles II, never to go on his travels. 
_ again, Louis XVIII played for safety, granted a charter, and died on the 
throne. His younger brother, Charles X, who, like James II, had learned 
‘ nothing and forgotten nothing, was only tolerated for six years. Like 
James II, he died in exile, and is contemptuously dismissed in these pages. 
as a nonentity scarcely worth a revolution. 

The Orleans branch of the family had a ruler ready in Louis Philippe. 
Aware of the wind of change, he allowed the upper bourgeoisie to run 
internal affairs while striving to keep foreign policy in his own hands. The 
“Bourgeois Monarchy” was an improvement on that of Charles X, but the 
author, who finds more to blame than to praise in every French régime, 
labels it an oligarchy of landowners. Few modern rulers have been so 


* Alfred Cobban. History of Modern France, Vol. II. 1799-1945. Pelican. 5s. 
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undignified and unimpressive. ‘What he lacked was style. He had 
neither the decadent grace of the eighteenth century nor the romantic 
panache of the nineteenth. He was gossiping, undignified, and, With his 
pear-shaped face, a gift for caricaturists. The skill and determination he 
showed in 1830 soon turned into smug complacency and self-satisfied 
intrigue.” Yet he had several reasons for self-satisfaction. He had a 
model Queen and five sons, handsome, distinguished and able in their 
different fields. Within ten years he had established himself firmly on 
the throne. Legitimism had ceased to be a political force, republicanism 
was reduced to an underground intrigue, and Bonapartism was not to be 
taken seriously. Why then did the edifice collapse in 1848, and why did 
Louis Philippe, like Charles X, died in exile? France was bored, explained 
Lamartine in a celebrated phrase, but there was a much deeper reason. 
Guizot, the chief minister of the last eight years of the reign, was a scholar, 
a historian, a man of blameless life, and an admirer of the British political 
system. Though he created’ elementary schools, he shared the King’s 
conviction that power must remain in the hands of the haute bourgeoisie 
to which he belonged. Thus one of the noblest of Frenchmen was mainly 
responsible for an upheaval which might easily have been avoided by 
more foresight and imagination. The Second Republic was a brief and 
discreditable episode. The French ruling class, laments the author, was 
devoid of social conscience, and its outstanding memory is that of 
Cavaignac’s stern repression of the Paris rising of 1848. 

The chapters on the Second Empire are admirably fair to the kindly 
and well-meaning adventurer who seized the reins in 1851 and was promptly 
forgiven by the storm-tossed nation in a plebiscite. As the author remarks, 
it is difficult either to dislike or to respect him. He was a far better man 
than his uncle, and he was the first ruler of France who cared about the 
manual workers. But autocracy requires not merely a benevolent but a 
wise superman to keep it alive, and Napoleon the Little, as Victor Hugo 
called him, was no superman. L’Empire c’est la paix, he proclaimed, but 
it would have been truer to say it meant war—in the Crimea, in Italy, 
and finally on the Rhine. His marriage to Eugénie is described as a 
mistake, for her influence on policy was almost always unfortunate. In the 
sixties, with the Mexican fiasco and the growing threat from Prussia, 
France began to tire of the Emperor, and the Empire Libéral under Ollivier 
came too late to stem the tide of discontent. The handling of the 
Hohenzollern candidature for the Spanish throne was a monument of 
ineptitude. Having secured the renunciation of the candidature, France . 
demanded a promise from the King of Prussia that it would never be 
renewed. When Bismarck seized his opportunity and published the King’s 
Ems telegram, France declared war and crowds surged along the boulevards 
shouting à Berlin. This insensate act was all the more indefensible since 
the reports of the French Military Attaché in Berlin left no doubt that 
the Prussian Army was a first-class fighting machine. When Bazaine 
capitulated at Metz and the Emperor surrendered at Sedan, the tragi-comedy 
of the Second Empire was over. The price of defeat was the loss of Alsace 
and half Lorraine. 
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Bonapartism was dead, and France was predominantly monarchist again; 
but the feud between the Legitimist and Orleanist branches of the family 
wrecked royalist hopes. The veteran Thiers, the leading figure on 
the political stage, remained the constitutional monarchist he had always 
been, but realized that “the Republic divides us least”. Professor Cobban 
writes about the Third Republic without enthusiasm, and indeed who could 
greatly admire a régime which witnessed the Commune of 1871, the 
Panama scandals, and the abominations of the Dreyfus case? Gambetta 
played a useful part in the earliest phase in restoring national confidence, 
but he had many rivals and enemies. Thiers denounced him as un fou 
furieux, and he died at 42. The Republic was weak because its citizens 
were deeply divided between bourgeoisie and the working classes, clericals 
and anti-clericals, socialists and communists. The short-lived coalitions 
revealed the fissiparous tendencies which have been the curse of French 
politics since 1870. The national economy, on the other hand, quickly 
recovered after the débâcle of 1870; and some consolation for the igno- 
minious defeat was found in Indo-China, Tunis, Madagascar and the 
Russian alliance. Twenty years later France discovered to her cost that 
the pact was a liability, not an asset, since Russia’s ambitions in South 
East Europe dragged her ally into war. France, declares the author, did 
not wish for war but could not prevent it. 

France, like England, was unready in 1914, and it required the dynamism 
of Clemenceau and American arms to save her. Once again fortified by 
the return of Alsace and Lorraine, her economy recovered fairly soon, 
but the dog-fight in the Palais-Bourbon continued. Poincaré, Herriot, 
Briand and a few others gave of their best, but France had ceased to be 
a Great Power. Happily the French mind is indestructible, and Professor. 
Cobban’s brief tributes to Pasteur, Proust, the Impressionists and other 
luminaries are a tonic for the reader. 

The final chapter on the Second World War is the saddest of all. France 
crumpled up under the Nazi attack, and there was no Clemenceau to take 
the lead. Pétain had done good work at Verdun in the first war, but the 
author thinks as meanly of the Vichy régime as Churchill himself. “It 
was born by intrigue out of defeat,” he declares, and he quotes the verdict 
of the American Ambassador Leahy on Pétain as a feeble, frightened old 
man, surrounded by self-seeking conspirators. Once more the country 
was rescued from the abyss by other arms and brains. “I desire a German 
victory,” cried Laval in the darkest hour when few Frenchmen believed 
that England could escape the fate which had befallen themselves. 
De Gaulle nobly did his best to keep the flame of patriotism alive. Professor 
Cobban should add a chapter on the President’s work of reconstruction in 
the next edition of this invaluable book. 





ADORATION 
We are all, tinker, tailor, soldier, sailor, 
Voyagers on a majestic sea, 
Where the created, through creation, crave the Creator, 
Where certainty meets uncertainty. 


JONATHAN SOLOMON 
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SALAZAR AND HIS EMPIRE 
JOAO CABRAL 


OR some time Salazar has been mobilizing the military and financial 
resources of Portugal and her colonies for a colonial war, and using 
ruthless repression against the rapidly developing nationalist move- 

ments in the colonies. His speech of November 30, 1960, was a virtual 
declaration of war against them. He said that in no circumstances 
Portugal would abandon Africa; she would stay there “with the plough 
in one hand and the sword in the other . . . and, if necessary, give the 
blood from her veins.” 

A week later, nationalist leaders from Angola, Portuguese Guinea and 
Goa, meeting in London, announced that they could no longer tolerate 
a systematic killing of their people and would resort to “direct action’”— 
the only alternative left to them by Portugal’s obstinate refusal to acknow- 
ledge the right of self-determination for the peoples of the Portuguese 
colonies and her provocation by constant brutalities and savagery against 
them. They said that all nationalist organizations from all the Portuguese 
colonies would be forming an united front to co-ordinate their plans for 
the struggle. 

Last February, Africans attacked a political prison, a police post and 
the broadcasting station of Luanda. The army and the settlers reacted 
by raiding the muceques, native quarters around Luanda, and killing over 
100 Africans. About 200 people were arrested, including several 
Europeans. Further disturbances in Lobito and Malange have Jed to an 
“unknown number of dead”, according to the official communiqué of 
the Portuguese Government. 

On March 15 Angolan patriots armed with cutlasses attacked various 
police posts and army barracks in the district of Uige, northern Angola. 
They seized arms and killed several policemen and soldiers. A similar 
action was carried out in the Ambriz region in central Angola. Thus the 
War of Independence had started in Angola. 

The “cleansing operation” against the “‘bandits” has now been under- 
taken by the Portuguese army in central and northern Angola. Banza 
Mputu and several other villages near the town of S. Salvador have been 
burnt to the ground. Settlers and militia have been “hunting” the Africans 
—“hunting”’ is the precise translation of the Portuguese word caça used 
by them. Portuguese newspapers boast that the “‘invaders” of Quibaxe, 
central Angola, have been ‘‘annihilated”. In fact some thousands of 
African men, women and children have *been bombed by Portuguese 
Dakotas. 

Does Salazar have any chance of winning this war? Or is it a mere 
lunacy? 

Portuguese people are not prepared to fight a war on behalf of Salazar’s 
Government. They themselves feel oppressed by the clique of ‘fifty 
families” that rules Portugal. They realize that, despite their empire, 
they are the poorest people in Europe. Their wages dropped by a third 
between 1939 and 1958, while the profits and company directors’ salaries 
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rose steeply. For the moment they join the armed forces that are sent to 
colonies in order to solve their unemployment problem or to find an easier 
way of life than that of working in the fields from sunrise to sunset. 
But when enlisting in the army involves a danger to their lives, they will 
see no reason to fight a colonial war. 

Discontent in the Portuguese army is well-known. In the revolt of 
March, 1959, three regiments and 78 officers were involved, besides some 
Catholic leaders and a priest. When Captain Galvao seized the Santa 
Maria, Salazar did not dare to send his warships alone; Spanish naval 
units had to accompany them. The Commander of the Portuguese 
frigate Pero Escobar, then sent to chase the Santa Maria, has now been 
dismissed, with some other naval officers. 

Without enough support at home, Salazar is looking abroad for allies. 
Franco is his reliable and life-long friend, though he may, be now in a 
slight dilemma: support for Salazar’s colonial policy conflicts with 
his friendly policy towards Afro-Asian, notably Arab, countries, but he 
must unite himself with Salazar to keep Iberia under Fascist rule. 

But Salazar has much more staunch and dedicated allies. Dr. Verwoerd 
has a real stake in the continuation of the Portuguese rule in Angola and 
Mozambique, to keep African nationalism far away from the borders of 
South Africa. So, too, has Sir Roy Welensky in seeking to preserve white 
domination of the Federation, or, at least, of Southern Rhodesia. Besides, 
they could no longer exploit the large reservoir of forced labour in 
Mozambique, which supplies their mines with half a million workers. 
No wonder that they have been concerting their plans for some years 
now to meet the challenge of African nationalism! 

In 1953 the Governments of Portugal and South Africa raised their 
diplomatic missions to the status of embassies to strengthen “the intimate 
and friendly relations between the two countries for the defence of Western 
civilization and in the common task of civilizing the natives’. And 
Portugal appointed a general as her Ambassador in Pretoria. In March, 
1956, a Portuguese Military Mission visited South Africa and the South 
African Defence Minister stated that the discussion with the mission had 
been “crowned with complete success”. On September 9, 1956, the then 
President of the Republic of Portugal, General Craveiro Lopes, paid an 
official visit to South Africa and the Federation of the Rhodesias and 
Nyasaland. On his return he stressed the fact that he had been sur- 
rounded with “exceptional attentions” by the Governments of both these 
territories, and explained: 

“These are firm friendships which will become more and more solid 
as the present situation in the North of the African Continent demands. 
There recent events have caused grave preoccupation, and they call for 
careful preparation for the common defence of Africa South of the 
Sahara.” 

In August, 1957, the Governor-General of South Africa went to Portugal 
on an official visit. His Foreign Minister, who accompanied him, said 
that he was happy that “the Portuguese were co-operating in the fight 
against Communism, particularly among the coloured people.” On March 
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24, 1960, a few days after the Sharpeville massacre, the Commander-in- 
Chief of the Portuguese armed forces in Mozambique went to South Africa, 
presumably to find out whether the South African Government was in need 
of aid from the Portuguese to restore peace, then being threatened by 
further outbreaks of violence. Dr. Verwoerd has now built a military 
camp in Caprivi Zipfel, South-West Africa, on the borders of Angola, to ` 
train troops for “tropical conditions of war”. 

Sir Roy Welensky’s efforts in this, “white front” in Africa are hampered 
by United Kingdom control of his foreign relations. Yet in August, 1957, 
Lord Malvern, then the Prime Minister of the Federation, visited 
Mozambique, and in November, 1958, both Sir Roy Welensky and his 
Federal Secretary for External Affairs visited Lisbon. Ministers and high- 
ranking officers from these three countries have been meeting regularly in 
different capitals. Last September the Rhodesian Federal Defence 
Minister announced that he had sent a recruiting team to South Africa, 
there to recruit a number of young men for the new white units that were 
being formed by the Federal Army. 

But can these allies come to rescue the “overseas provinces” of Salazar 
that are scattered in Asia and Africa? Dr. Verwoerd must surely see 
that the Portuguese policy of holding on to Goa, Macau, Timor, Guinea 
and other “‘parts of Portugal’ is not very helpful in building up a strong 
and compact bastion of herrenfolk. But Salazar is now a prisoner of 
his own mystique: “The overseas provinces are flesh of the Nation’s flesh: 
they are the essence of Portugal.” He can now hardly amputate Portugal’s 
“flesh” without taking serious risks of a gangrene that may well bring the 
collapse of the entire Portuguese empire and of his régime. 

The very nature of the Portuguese empire outrules the possibility of 
Portugal holding on to it for long. The lack of education for the Africans, 
the total control of their movements under the system of “pass” laws, 
the exploitation of forced labour, the tyranny of the PIDE (Portuguese 
Gestapo), and many other Fascist institutions and devices have delayed 
a popular explosion. But the people are now in open rebellion. Portugal 
has published the first list of 150 dead. The list has not included thousands 
of Africans killed by bombing African villages. 

In March, the United States, by voting in favour of Liberia’s 
resolution in the Security Council to set up a sub-committee to investigate 
conditions in Angola, have demonstrated American awareness of the 
dangerous situation. Both Brazil, “the sister country”, and the United 
States, represented at the United Nations by that great Liberal, Ambassador 
Adlai Stevenson, have voted in favour of having the situation in Angola 
discussed in the General Assembly. Salazar has staged demonstrations in 
front of the United States Embassy in Lisbon and their consular offices 
in the Portuguese colonies. 

A hysterical campaign has been mounted to whip up patriotic feeling 
and racial hatred against the Africans. Surely this cannot bring victory 
in a war against the 13 million people of the Portuguese colonies, sup- 
ported, as they are, by the Afro-Asian countries. Salazar has lost his 
Western allies. His war has become the war of a lunatic. 
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MR. LLOYD’S FIRST BUDGET 
. .. AND THE LIBERAL ONE WE NEED 
DONALD NEWBY 


ROM the outset let it be stated clearly and unequivocally that 
Chancellor Selwyn Lloyd’s Budget is economically, psychologically 
and sociologically bad. 

It is bad economically not only for the measures it proposes but for those 
it fails to propose. The Chancellor ignores the fact that the expansion 
and increased exports the country so badly needs call for a policy which 
will encourage enterprise and can stimulate a higher rate of growth in the 
British economy. 

It is bad psychologically because justice is not seen to be done. It is 
wide open to the charge that it makes the rich richer and the poor poorer. 

It is bad sociologically because it does nothing to unite managements and 
workers, to stimulate them to strive towards a common goal, or to 
encourage self-welfare through personal savings and investment. 

Tory economists may see the use of the “regulator” weapons as a curb 
on inflation if the need arises and they may applaud their Chancellor’s 
determination not to promote expansion at the expense of exchange reserves 
and the stability of the currency. But even at best this is a Tory Budget 
in a Tory-dominated society, which means that the Chancellor has done that 
which he ought not to have and left undone that which he might have 
done. 

Probably the most unfair imposition of all is the increase in the Road 
Fund licence. 

The Chancellor estimates that this tax will yield him £25,000,000- 
£26,000,000 in a full year. According to one of his colleagues this is as 
painless a method as could be devised for extracting extra taxes on such a 
scale. Painless? 

The motorist takes a different view . . . one that is unlikely to fill him 
with that patience and loving-kindness he is quite rightly exhorted to show 
every time he takes the wheel. 

This year the revenue will reap about £600,000,000 from taxation in 
motor fuel, licence duty and purchase tax. . 

Yet according to the estimates announced last summer, the estimate of 
expenditure on the roads for 1961-62 is a mere £76,000,000—this despite 
the fact that traffic delays alone have been estimated to cost the nation 
£500,000,000 a year and are calculated to rise to £2,000,000,000 by 1965, 
by which time there may be 14,000,000 vehicles on our roads. 

Tory leaders stand condemned out of their own mouths in their gross 
failure to provide highways to cope with increased traffic. 

A few days after the Budget, a Road Safety Meeting at Manchester was 
told that, by 1970, nearly a million people will have been killed on our roads 
and another three million will be slightly injured. Next day, Mr. Ernest 
Marples, Minister of Transport, pointed to a row of 20 children drawn 
up before him on the steps of St. Paul’s Cathedral and declared: “Here 
are 20 children. There will be 19 killed on the roads today.” What an 
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admission for a Minister of Transport! Our 1961 highways and the 
failure to keep pace by new development with the vast increase of traffic 
on them are a monument of shame and ineptitude to post-war Tory 
Governments. 

Even in small ways, the extra scale of tax imposed shows little imagina- 
tion and hits the wrong people. 

The standard rate of £12 10s. Od. for a private car goes up to £15. But if 
you were in trouble with your bank manager after Christmas and could 
afford to license your car for four months only, the Chancellor now catches 
you for £16 10s. Od. instead of £13 16s. Od.—25 per cent more than the 
man who nipped in smartly with £12 10s. Od. when the going was good. 

Now examine the rates for motor cycles. ' 

The young men who treat our highways as dirt tracks on their powerful 
machines cause more trouble to surgeons and the nursing sisters in our 
operating theatres and surgical wards than almost any other section of 
the community in the land. Yet the Chancellor is extracting only another 
£1 5s. Od. for motor cycles over 250 cc, including those ridden by speed- 
mad young lunatics. 

The farmer with a one-ton lorry cum trailer has to pay an extra 
£4 15s. Od. a year . . . another item which puts up his costs when he 
estimates what the taxpayer should provide him in the next price review! 

Small and medium-sized firms seeking progress through harnessing 
modern methods of mass communication will be hit by the tax on TV 
advertising. 

Experts aver that this will push them off the screens—but Messrs. Sidney 
Bernstein, Norman Collins and Prince Littler will lose no sleep. There is 
nothing in the Budget to stop contractors putting up their prices. 

This tax would have had more effect if it were adopted in conjunction 
with the Liberal proposals to the Pilkington Committee that TV advertising 
revenue should go to the ITA, who would pay contractors for their 
programmes. 

What might have been more useful here would have been a tax on the 
amount of advertising—a form of “surtax”, for example, on detergent com- 
panies and others from the mammoths of British industries who spend 
their lives pitting their wits against their colleagues in their subsidiaries 
instead of using their creative talents to the prosecution of the nation’s 
export trade. ` i 

The Chancellor’s proposal to regulate the economy by increasing or 
decreasing purchase tax and revenue duties cannot be considered merely 
against the background of his power to slap 2s. 6d. on a bottle of whisky, 
3d. on a gallon of petrol and 34d. on a packet of cigarettes. 

What of the manufacturer and supplier? Uncertainty about purchase 
tax rates, the generation of capital gains and losses over tax-paid stocks 
and the unsettling effect on manufacturers’ production plans are important 
factors here. Further purchase tax charges of the character proposed are 
likely to accentuate a boom or depress a recession. People will buy while 
the going is good or hold off until conditions are more favourable, as the 
case may be. 
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Another abhorrent feature is that once again the weapon of the Treasury 
Order is to be used to enact legislation without resort to Parliament. 

Use of such powers is becoming all too frequent. For example, under 
the new Rating Bill to take effect in 1963 the Minister of Housing and 
Local Government has the power to reduce household rates by a percentage 
varying from place to place without any opportunity for amendment by 
Parliament. The Minister of Health has similar powers . . . Marketing 
boards can fire producers who have no right of appeal to the Courts or 
to Parliament. Democracy is poisoned at the roots. 

The relief of the surtax class is bad psychologically because it is not 
accompanied by any tax relief for the rest of the community. And what 
guarantee have we that the surtax payer will now work harder for the 
good of the nation? The probability is that he will be tempted to do less. 

Socialist commentators have not been slow to point out that it will need 
300 workers paying an extra 10d. a week insurance stamp for health 
charges to pay the average £600 a year each surtax payer is to reap. The 
comparison is inevitable. 

Surtax was clearly in need of reform, and Mr. Lloyd has done well not 
to tinker with the problem—claim those commentators with one eye on the 
Institute of Directors. But this claim hardly bears investigation. The 
new rates are riddled with anomalies. 

A man earning £2,500 a year has his tax cut by less than 6 per cent. 
If he is single this amounts to only £50 a year. On the other hand, the 
£10,000 a year man gets his tax reduced by nearly a quarter, while the 
£2,000 a year worker gets nothing. But if the latter has another £2,000 
a year coming in from unearned income, he benefits by £78, which goes 
a long way to paying at least one term’s school fees. The last time changes 
were made in surtax was in 1957. Production, exports and investment all 
fell more steeply in the following year than in any other since the war. 

This is not to suggest that surtax and income tax generally should not 
have been reduced. But the system devised benefits the wrong people. 
The incentive was needed primarily for the £1,500 to £4,000 a year class, 
for young scientists, technologists, surgeons, for those climbing the ladder, 
and professional men who have much to give society and deserve greater 
rewards than they are enjoying after years of inflation. 

The Chancellor said he found it too difficult to merge income tax and 
surtax. But why could he not have done so on a sliding scale similar 
to the system operating in Canada* which shows quite clearly the tax 
payable on any given taxable income? 

An attemped balance to the surtax relief was an increase in profits 
tax from 124 per cent to 15 per cent—a five per cent rise in two years. 

The effect of this is that profits must rise if dividends are to be main- 
tained. Yet official estimates show that gross profits by trading companies 
fell in the fourth quarter of last year by not less than 12 per cent on those 
reached in the first. 

* Under the Canadian system, the 2,000 dollar earner pays 310 dollars tax and 

20 per cent on the next 1,000 dollars. At the 8,000-dollar-a-year level, 1,660 


dollars go in tax. The 25,000-dollar-a-year earner pays 8,660 dollars tax and 
50 per cent of the next 15,000 dollars and so on. 
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With bank credit no longer easy to obtain, more firms will have to 
squeeze their profit margin and dividends or put up prices. If dividends 
are lowered, there will be less incentive to invest. If they are retained, it 
seems clear that the effect of the new tax and inevitable wage rises will 
mean that less capital will be available for expansion—precisely the 
opposite effect to what is required if our exports are to increase, particularly 
those of smaller firms striving to find new markets. 

We can also expect another howl for Protection for the British horti- 
culturist. Mr. Lloyd piously affirmed that more Free Trade is on the 
way. But the 2d. on fuel oil, which it is estimated will increase costs 
12 to 20 per cent to the horticulturist using glass houses, will almost 
certainly bring demands for increased tariffs or even quotas—on imported 
tomatoes and other fruit and vegetables. This tax cannot fail to put up 
prices. Already steel and cement are to cost more. 

It is, of course, easy to criticize and to argue that riding a horse is not 
so easy as it appears when one is out of the saddle. 

This may be true. But a Liberal Budget at the present moment could 
have done more than that framed by Mr. Lloyd to move the wheels of 
industry, to boost exports, to trim the power of the big money-grabbers 
and to give the average taxpayer better value for his taxes. 

A start could have been made by a ruthless war on Government expendi- 
ture. About £200,000,000 could be saved straight away by stopping the 
manufacture of a British deterrent—both the bombs and the planes or 
rockets to deliver them. 

The nationalized industries could have been asked to find more finance 
from their own resources and put in the position of raising fixed interest 
capital on the market under Government guarantee. 

Several more millions which slip through the taxpayer’s net at present 
could have been saved by the National Committee which a Liberal 
Government would set up to scrutinize national expenditure. 

Some form of capital gains tax could have been introduced, too. This 
would work if short term gains in securities and land were treated as 
income and losses were not allowed unless the individual claimed the right 
to be treated as a dealer for income assessment on such gains. 

It is argued by opponents of a capital gains tax that it would be too 
difficult to administer. Problems might arise—but tax evasion is an 
accepted practice in our present decadent society and any step which can 
catch the big fish, feeding on take-over bids, is worth a trial even if the 
small ones get away. 

It is in such an orbit of reduction of national expenditure and acquisition 
_ of revenue that a Liberal Chancellor could operate in framing a Budget 
consistent with expanding the economy, increasing exports and stabilizing 
prices. 

He would have some freedom of manceuvre by saving hundreds of 
millions which can be passed on to the taxpayer to achieve these aims. 

At this point it is pertinent to note what Mr. Grimond has said in his 
latest pamphlet Growth Not Grandeur*: 

* Liberal Publication Department, 58 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1, 1s. 6d. 
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“Freer imports, reduced tariffs and lower and better deployed subsidies 
will set the framework for true growth in the economy without weakening 
sterling,” he writes. “Stronger action against unjustifiable monopolies 
and restrictive practices is also needed.” 

This should allay the fears of those who claim that the Liberal Party 
is becoming Protectionist in outlook! Nothing is farther from the truth. 
_ The steps outlined could be taken immediately—in conjunction with 
British participation in the Common Market—to carry out those great 
Liberal objectives of freeing trade and promoting internationalism through 
wider partnerships while retaining and re-stimulating the economy through 
competition. 

Many present tariffs are outdated. They are a legacy from the past. 

. Typical of the sort that could come off straight away and remove the need 
for such a high Government subsidy are those affecting agriculture. If 
tariffs on agricultural machinery and other requisites, fertilizers and feeding 
stuffs were removed*, the ensuing competition would cut farmers’ costs 
and trim the claws of voracious merchants and middlemen who prey on 
them. For, if the farmer paid less for his goods, his demands on the 
exchequer would be less. 

There is also a strong case for removing duties on building materials 
once again to help smash the rings which force up building costsf. 

Indeed, a Liberal Chancellor would use every device in his power not 
only to keep building costs as low as possible but to make it possible for 
more people to own their own houses. 

The Schedule A tax would be removed immediately—not just confined 
to clergymen—as would stamp duty—steps which help the home buyer. 
As it is, mortgage rates are likely to increase. 

The specially calculated rate of income tax paid by building societies 
may well rise through increased salaries and wages but no change in personal 
allowances. 

A Liberal Chancellor would have devised reliefs for building societies— 
and through them for the home buyer. It is ludicrous that 1.64 per cent 
of the 6 per cent that borrowers pay to the societies should go to the 
Chancellor. 

Steps taken to increase home ownership would limit personal consump- 
tion of those types of luxuries which do little to boost our export trade. 

The savings already effected by a Liberal Chancellor would also permit 
an expansion in the roads programme with the railways. Room might 
be found in the framework of such a programme to offer cheaper freight 
* Farm Machinery and Fertilizers. Barbed wire: 334 per cent. Wire netting: 30 per 

cent. Forks, shovels, spades, scythes, sickles: 15 per cent. Ploughs, planters, 

seeders, reapers and binders, threshers, tractors, mowers, milking-machines, 


separators, churns: 15 per cent. Fertilizers: with certain exceptions, usually £4 
per ton. 7 


Building Materials. Sheet glass: 15 per cent. Roofing, slates and tiles: 15 per 
cent. Drainpipes: 20 per cent. Baths: 25 per cent. Doors: 15 per cent. Hardwood 
flooring: 174 per cent. Woodwork: 20 per cent. Nails: 20 per cent. Locks: 
20 per cent. Metal door and window frames: 15 per cent. Grates, ranges and 
stoves: 15 per cent. Steel beams, girders, joists, pillars: 334 per cent. 


— 
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rates by rail for under-developed areas to stimulate the spread of industry 
to the countryside. 

A Liberal Chancellor might also be expected to merge surtax and income 
tax, as already mentioned, by adopting the Canadian system and by intro- 
ducing a corporate tax* to replace company tax and profits tax. 

There would also be tax remissions for companies setting aside shares 
for their workers and increased tax reliefs for new savings. To expand 
output and encourage modernisation in industry, there would be provision 
in the capital allowance structure to enable firms to write off their machinery 
and plant more speedily and replace it on up-to-date lines. 

Nor does this exhaust the list of changes that would flow from the 
adoption of Liberal proposals, 

Liberals suggest, for example, that the flat rate National Health insurance 
contributions should go and that this be collected through income tax—a 
proportion of which would be known as a Social Security Tax. Employers 
would pay as a percentage on their wage bills. 

Estate duty taxation would be replaced by taxes imposed on beneficiaries 
of wills. 

Such a distribution of taxation might necessitate a phased Budget spread, 
say, over three or five years in line with a National Plan for development 
over a similar period. 

But it would regenerate the economy and make more sense to the tax- 
payer than present arrangements. 

Nor is there any doubt that a Liberal Chancellor would lift his eyes 
from the balance sheet and approach Budget-making from the human angle 
. . . taking account of the interests of minorities, considering the Nation’s 
problems against the background of existing social conditions—the problems 
of the aged, education, the growth of crime and disturbing trends such as 
the increasing commercialization and cheapening of values, 

No Liberal planner of the future can afford’ to overlook the fact that 
the good life can be created through adroit resort to the taxpayer’s pocket. 

In our present Alice-in-Wonderland society the Tories are too stupid to 
do it and the Socialists too class-conscious. 


* In Canada, this rate is 21 per cent of the first 35,000 dollars and 50 per cent 
of the remainder. 
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HE question at the outset one naturally asks is why the University 
of Hong Kong, which celebrates its jubilee this year, was founded, 
and the answer would be somewhat difficult to formulate, for the 

motives and aims that lie behind most new movements and new institutions 
are complex and not simple, and some again are immediate while others 
are remote. Hong Kong, like all crown colonies, which are governed in 
the old imperial tradition, desired to possess something which would add 
to its dignity though not too much to its expenditure. It was a former 
Prince of Wales who said, after he had spent some days with a governor 
in a Crown Colony: “Now I know what it feels like to stay with Royalty.” 
The colony already possessed a College of Medicine, but a university is 
something which forms part of a small select international group and 
takes the name and reputation, it is hoped, of its birthplace far beyond 
the confines of the city itself. 

There were higher motives than these, however, for there were the 
idealists such as Lord Lugard and later Sir Cecil Clementi and Sir 
Alexander Grantham, who saw the great potentialities of Hong Kong as 
an education centre for South China, from which Western learning could 
be diffused to the limits of Kwangsi and Kwantung and as far south as 
Malaya. They saw a wonderful opportunity for the fusion of two cultures 
or for the revitalising of Chinese education by the impact of Western 
studies. It was a privilege to be in a position to direct the thought of 
China into the new channels, and these men saw and seized the opportunity 
for exercising that privilege. 

Their idea was to establish a University, on the edge of China where 
law and order were guaranteed and to which Chinese students could go 
in order to receive a knowledge of the Western system from British 
teachers, who would impart not only the new scientific knowledge but also 
the British attitude towards life in general. It was for this reason that a 
residential system was made an essential part of the scheme, and that 
students were encouraged to form their own union, special societies, and 
athletic clubs under the guidance of staff members. It was intended that 
a British University should be brought to the doors of China, to which 
Chinese students could go without sacrificing their national loyalties and 
characteristics. 

The Revolution broke out in 1911 and at that point China definitely 
and finally abandoned the old ĉultural tradition as a dominant force in 
her social and political life. She was from that moment involved in the 
European system and could not afford to neglect its teachings, but on the 
contrary she was compelled to advance as rapidly as possible along the 
new road. 

The suggestion of a Western University for the benefit of Chinese 
students met with a ready response in Canton and in China generally, for 
nothing was more urgently needed. 

The resources with which the University started were very meagre, 
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amounting to a total sum of £9,000 per annum with which to finance three 
faculties. The founders were optimistic, and believed that when the value 
of the University was realized it would not suffer for lack of funds, but 
that generous benefactors would always be found to finance it, and, failing 
that, the Government would be compelled to do so, for the failure of such 
an ambitious scheme, sponsored as it was by a governor himself, would 
be a grave reflection upon the Government’s reputation. In these prognos- 
tications the founders were justified, for funds did come in to the University 
chest from both sources until the expenditure rose to the high total of one 
` million dollars per annum. What exactly was the nature of the Chinese 
demand which this institution was meant to satisfy? 

China did not want literary knowledge, philosophy or ethics. Her own 
system had emphasized these matters to the exclusion of all else, and 
therefore her ardent desire, in fact her sole request, was for science. 
Sun Yat Sen had graduated from the College of Medicine which was the 
nucleus of the new university in Hong Kong, and he, as the founder of 
the Chinese Republic, demanded for a section of the new citizens the sort 
of training he himself had taken. This involved but a slight extension of 
the existing facilities, for medicine was already there, and engineering was 
quickly provided. 

One or two English firms helped financially, because it was obvious that 
students, who had been trained to the use of certain machines and ‘engines, 
would wish to continue with similar things when they left the University 
and went back into China, from which country good orders therefore would 
then be sent to Britain. The Arts Faculty was not part of the University 
scheme at first. It was added some months later, so for a time the University 
of Hong Kong was unique in the Empire, and yet this position faithfully 
reflected the nature of the new demand. 

As one goes through Duke Humphrey’s gateway to the Bodleian in 
Oxford, one is confronted with three doors, the centre one of which is 
Divinity, that on the right being Law, and the other on the left being 
Medicine. Thus were symbolised the aim and ideal of a University Educa- 
tion in medieval times. In China, if a similar building had existed previous 
to the Revolution of 1911, there would have been one door and the 
superscription would have been “Humanism”, above which would have 
been the figure of Confucius. 

From the West, China required scientific method and applied science, 
and the new University supplied that need. 

Another factor, however, contributed towards this truncated form of 
English university education and that was the absence of a tradition of 
scholarship in the South of China. Owing to the difficulty of language the 
Cantonese were cut off from the main sources of Chinese culture which 
found expression further north in Nanking and Shantung or else clustered 
round the Court in Pekin, where imperial patrons provided encouragement 
in the form of high office as a reward for classical knowledge. Canton, 
being remote from the capital, had neither access to the old records nor 
did she possess any big libraries. It is probable that this handicap was 
further accentuated by the ravages of white ants and other destructive forces 
which make the preservation of ancient documents and books almost 
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impossible in Kwantung. The Cantonese then is not a scholar but rather 
a merchant, and it is largely due to his commercial acumen that Hong 
Kong and Malaya have developed as rapidly as they have, and so created 
that wealth which makes it possible for a university to arise. 

As the scope of the University was restricted in this manner, it naturally 
followed that the finer side of the Western system was ignored, and the 
cultural side of Chinese education was neglected. Medicine and Engineering 
as courses of study are equally effective whether they are taught in Canton 
or in London, for the materials to illustrate the work are available in all 
parts. They are also acceptable for they are so clearly utilitarian in their 
aim, and spectacular in their results. They prolong life, ease the burden 
of labour, and raise the standards of material comfort so that no one needs 
to be convinced of their value, by argument. The effect is so quickly 
noted and approved. Again these subjects are desirable from the Chinese 
point of view for they make no demands upon sentiment. They do not’ 
seek to detach the student from his cultural loyalty, but can be incorporated 
into the national scheme, since Science has little or no national adhesions. 
It is cold, intellectual, utilitarian, and rouses passion only for the subject 
itself and not beyond that point. 

This has its advantages, for it means that such faculties can be encouraged 
by the authorities without fear of disturbance to the scheme of well ordered 
development. They are safe studies and wholly useful. Heat is only 
generated when the products of the system instead of going into China 
remain to compete with the European professional man in the same sphere. 
The emphasis on these subjects, however, tends to make a university 
mechanical and colourless, for a university cannot live on bread and 
butter studies alone. It demands things of the spirit and studies that 
touch and rouse the deeper emotions, which it refines and if necessary 
redirects. If an institution is to find its way into the heart of the community 
it must appeal to those sentiments which every thoughtful person enter- 
tains. The successful merchant may not have time or even capacity to 
appreciate the literature and art of his own nation, but he does like to 
think that these things are within the province of, and are being taken 
care of by, those properly qualified to attend to those matters, and is more 
willing to support schemes that safeguard his national tradition than those 
which he does not regard so affectionately. 

For a long time the school of Chinese Studies in the University has 
lagged behind, because of the bias in the colony towards the old type of 
Chinese study which young Chinese will not pursue in the old-fashioned 
way but will follow zealously if it is expounded by one who has studied 
the philosophical systems of both the East and the West. The University 
finally succeeded after much effort in recruiting a professor of this type. 
The School from then onward took a leading part in fashioning the Chinese 
scholarship of the Colony and it is probably along these lines that the 
balance will be found to the western scientific studies, for it is improbable 
that Chinese students will ever really get into the heart of English literature 
or European history seeing that they lack the necessary background for 
the purpose of illustration and understanding. Yet those who do study 
these subjects and make the European tour afterwards, where they can 
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correct their impressions, and see history in the monuments, records and 
institutions of Britain and the continent, and where they can survey the 
country and the social setting of the literary masterpieces, often do achieve 
a high degree of understanding and appreciation, even without sacrificing 
their allegiance to their own classics. It is highly desirable in any case 
that an attempt should be made to communicate something of the literary 
and philosophical ideals of Britain. 

It is sometimes asserted that the University has no raison d’étre, that 
engineering can be taught effectively in Canton and is being taught there, 
and that medical schools under the guiding skill of American and German 
doctors likewise flourish in Canton, where there are modern hospitals and 
much excellent material for teaching anatomy, zoology, physiology and 
clinical medicine, and yet students in increasing numbers do enrol in the 
University of Hong Kong, where the fees and general expenses are at 
least twice if not three times as high as in China proper. 

So long as Chinese students in pre-war days were found in America and 
Europe to the number of five thousand, it was reasonable to expect that 
Hong Kong would be able to attract and educate its four or five hundred, 
the maximum number it could teach at that period with its then resources. 
The student has the advantage of acquiring a knowledge of the western 
system at first hand, whereas if he goes to Japan or to his own universities 
he receives it for the most part at second hand, and therefore with less 
assurance. It is not only, however, as we have said before, the know- 
ledge the student acquires that is important, but the fact that he gains 
something more, in that the teaching is given in its western setting, for the 
colony is administered and organized on British lines. So that Sun Yat 
Sen’s statement which he made to us in the University in 1923 still holds 
true and exerts great influence. ‘It was my education in Hong Kong 
University (or as it was then The College of Medicine) that made me a 
revolutionary. I merely wanted what you already have.” 

It was here that at the hands of Sir Patrick Manson and Sir James 
Cantlie he acquired something more than a knowledge of medicine. Here 
he learned something about the administration of justice, public health 
as practised in the city, the security of property and of person, in short all 
those facts which are incidental to life in a well regulated city. China 
was at the beginning of a new tradition in education and it was necessary 
that some at least should possess a knowledge not only of the subjects but 
also of the manner of their application. It would have been impossible, 
otherwise, for new schools, colleges and universities to be established in 
China on a western basis. That the University of Hong Kong had and 
has the general support and sympathy of*the Chinese community is quite 
clear, for there has been a consistent and steadily increasing flow of 
students through its portals, but that does not mean that such support 
could not be further strengthened or that adequate sacrifices are being 
made to maintain the necessary growth. Chinese benefactors, like bene- 
factors everywhere else, too often seem to think that a building which 
bears their name is all that is necessary, and that equipment, maintenance 
and staff will by some miraculous means be provided, whereas the truth 
is that the capital cost of a building is the smallest item in the provision 
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of university studies. 

How far does the European commercial community give its backing 
to a university in a Crown Colony such as Hong Kong? ‘The answer 
would be, with one or two notable exceptions, not at all. Of course the 
proprieties are observed and no active opposition is encountered, for with 
most, idealism conquers commercialism and prevents the open expression 
of condemnation. It is not usual for a member of the Court, Council 
and Finance Committee to say, as one did say, “were it not for the fact 
that I am on your committees by ordnance I should certainly not serve 
on them, for I do not believe in the higher education of Chinese.” Then 
there is the view that the British are in the colony to trade with the Chinese 
and that the relationship should be of profit to both, and there the matter 
should end. There is no necessity for cultural relations, nor for any inter- 
ference, with a view to social uplift. 

If the Chinese wish to improve their educational standing that is a 
matter for them alone and not for the community as a whole nor for the 
Government. There are many who accept Laotze’s view that a full belly 
and an empty head is the ideal for the vast majority of Chinese. 

There was also the view that the University was an imperial asset in 
that its chief aim was to furnish Chinese with highly trained professional 
men, and because of that it ought not to have been the colony’s liability. 
The Government, however, at home, did secure a capital sum of a quarter 
of a million sterling from Boxer Funds for its maintenance, but even so it 
is felt that still more should have been done. Successive governors have 
strongly supported the claims of the University and enabled it to function 
when financial crises due to dollar fluctuations and commercial depression 
have threatened its existence. 

If the University of Hong Kong is judged by the tests we apply to a 
University, viz. its efficiency as a teaching body, its capacity for rendering 
service to the community, and finally its power to add to the sum total 
of knowledge, it will succeed in passing the first two tests, especially on 
its medical side, which has been so generously aided by the Rockefeller 
funds in improving its equipment and its staff, and has been stimulated by 
the British Medical Council to maintain English standards, even at the 
expense of efficiency and development on the Arts side. The Colony has 
been supplied with fully trained Chinese doctors, who have helped con- 
siderably to improve the Colony’s health. The Colony has been provided 
with fully trained teachers of a much higher grade than it possessed before, 
while offices and banks have been supplied with graduates who have had 
a higher training in mathematics, statistics, economics, jurisprudence and 
law. Those who have not found posts in the Colony have gone back to 
different parts of China and Malaya. On the side of research the 
University was necessarily weak, for it was primarily a teaching institution 
without either the staff, or the equipment, to set aside for post-graduate 
studies or for scientific investigations that did not immediately emerge from 
the normal work. Such studies now do appear in its publications—The 
Caduceus, The Journal of Law and Commerce, the education and the 
engineering journals, while contributions are also made to the scientific 
and philosophical journals of England. 
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EDUCATION FINANCE—TIME FOR REFORM 
LYNDON H. JONES 


RITAIN’S teachers are up in arms. And well they might be. As a 
body they are grossly underpaid. A teacher at the age of 21, for 
instance, receives £270 per annum less than a policeman, and by 30 

the gap has widened to £400. Simultaneously, the standards of entrance to 
the teaching profession are being debased. There are now substantially 
more than 6,000 unqualified persons teaching in England and Wales. 
Attempts to dilute entrance requirements in Scottish schools are provoking 
the threat of strike action. ` 

Yet amongst the public at large, and in the press, there is tremendous 
sympathy for the teacher’s case, and there is a general recognition of the 
fact that Britain has little more to offer the world than its technical know- 
how. Hence it is imperative that the country’s labour force be educated 
to the limit of its capabilities. Otherwise the danger is not that the country 
will sink suddenly; rather what will happen is that it will slowly founder 
like a water-logged raft. 

Why is the country failing to invest in education? Why is it that, 
according to 1959 figures published by UNESCO, this country only spent 
$39 per head of population that year on education, whilst the comparative 
figures for Russia and America were $113 and $92 respectively? And 
why is it that, when expenditure on advertising is £600 million per annum, 
education gets only £800 million, even when such items as the cost of 
school meals are included? The answer, without doubt, lies in the failure 
of the mechanics of education finance. 

Two points stand out clearly. First, the system used for determining 
teachers’ salaries is quite unsatisfactory. The negotiations, invariably 
protracted, are conducted through a body, the Burnham Committee, of 
which most informed people have heard, yet about which little is known 
to them as to its composition and working. “Burnham” is not something 
new; on the contrary, it dates back to the early twenties, although the 
present statutory body draws its legal form from Section 89 of the Education 
Act, 1944, The Act lays upon the Minister of Education the duty of setting 
up a Committee, or Committees, to advise him on the remuneration of 
members of the teaching profession. Further, it is specified that this body, 
or bodies, shall consist of representatives of organizations of teachers and 
their employers. This it does, for the Committee has two Panels—that of 
the Authorities, and that of the Teachers. 

Thus constituted, the Burnham Committee suffers from several weak- 
nesses. Of these, the fundamental criticism which may be raised stems 
from the fact that teachers are prevented from obtaining impartial judge- 
ment on the merits of a salary claim because they are denied access to 
outside conciliation and arbitration. Hence, when the Local Education 
Committee’s Panel make the teachers an offer, it must either be accepted, 
or the teachers must contemplate “industrial action”, for which they are 
ill-suited by both temperament and organization. What is required, there- 
fore, is to substitute for the present set-up either a system of negotiation 
which is voluntary, and would facilitate an appeal before the Industrial 
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Court in the event of the negotiating body failing to reach agreement, OF, 
alternatively, the reconstitution of the Burnham Committee on the lines 
of a Wages Council, to which bodies Independents are appointed alongside 
representatives of employers and employees. 7 

Concurrent with this change in the procedure of salary negotiation, a 
further reform should be introduced. As the law stands at the moment, a 
salary award for teachers may not be back-dated, irrespective of how long 
the negotiations may have been protracted by the obdurate Local Education 
Committees, and despite the fact that legislation has been passed recently 
making such back-dating possible in the case of the Police, the Firemen 
and Probation Officers. In the name of justice, yet another reform should 
be also forthcoming. The composition of the Burnham Committee should 
include representation of the National Association of Schoolmasters—the 
second largest union amongst teachers. 

Yet merely to reform the Burnham Committee, important though this 
is, will not be enough. Simultaneously, a second major change in education 
finance must be forthcoming. Education should cease to be a charge on 
the rates. The case for this was argued at length by the present writer 
in THe CONTEMPORARY REVIEW of August, 1960. In the interim, support 
for the arguments advanced therein has gained momentum. Witness 
what Sir Ronald Gould, General Secretary of the National Union 
of Teachers, had to say in a private address to the Union’s Annual 
Conference at Brighton this Easter. “Rates,” he stated, “are grossly 
inequitable. They penalise those who improve their properties, and, being 
relatively inexpansive, are ill-suited to a rapidly expanding service like 
education.” When questioned further regarding this matter, Sir Ronald 
added that he would not like education to be a centralized service as “that 
might mean dull uniformity”. Certainly it would. 

The answer appears to lie in the vesting of control for education in the 
hands of Regional Councils not elected by popular ballot, but whereon 
there would be educationists, representatives of the local authorities and 
industries within the area, and, last but certainly not least, spokesmen 
for the parents in the region. Each Regional Council would draw its 
funds either from the State or by means of a special tax levied solely to 
finance education. Be it noted, however, that if this latter method were 
employed, adequate safeguards would have to be written in to prevent the 
fund from being raided by an unscrupulous Chancellor. The merits of such 
a scheme are patently clear, particularly if the Council were informed what 
funds they would have at their disposal for the ensuing lustrum, as is the 
case with the University Grants Committee. 

In the absence of such reforms, future expansion in education would be 
possible only at the price of imposing an intolerable burden on private 
householders because of their increased rate burden. Already the outlay 
on education accounts for some 40 to 50 per cent of the expenditure of 
the local authorities. It must also be remembered that, under the new 
valuation and rating system which becomes operative in 1963, the percen- 
tage contribution from private dwellings towards the total income of the 
local authorities is going to rise sharply. Confronted with such a set-up, 
the prospects of funds required to provide a better system of education 
being forthcoming are remote indeed. 
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HOW. TO WRITE A BEST-SELLER, 
DENYS VAL BAKER 


T IS quite easy to be a best-seller, especially if you are a retired general, an 
ex-musical comedy star, an Eastern diplomat, a champion jockey (or boxer 
or footballer or cricketer or darts player), a builder of bridges, a blower-upper 

of dams, a secret assassin, an inventor of a new method of playing bridge, Rita 
Hayworth, a Prime Minister’s secretary, a governess to Royalty, a Channel 
swimmer, the policeman who rode a white horse and quelled riots in Trafalgar 
Square, Floyd Patterson, his wife, any other friend of his, a waiter at the 
Savoy Hotel, a hostess on an air line, a refugee from behind the Iron Curtain, 
the Marx Brothers, a trainer of elephants or the President of the United States of 
America. 

It is much more difficult if you are an author. Very few authors become best- 
sellers. They seem to lack that little something which belongs to all the best-sellers. 
This is most exasperating, as I have yet to meet an author who did not most fer- 
vently wish to be a best-seller. Sometimes they will try and pretend otherwise, 
sneering about pandering to the masses and so on; but just offer to double their 
present print order and watch how they jump for the bait. 

I have been making an exhaustive study of this problem of why authors seldom, 
if ever, become best-sellers, and the answer is a very simple one. Their writing gets 
in the way. Try as they will they cannot forget that they are writers. This is 
fatal, of course, for it means that they are concentrating on how to write, whereas 
all the concentration should be on how to write a best-seller. 

When taxed on this point authors will raise their hands imploringly and exclaim: 
“But I want to be a best-seller, Pd do anything to be a best-seller.” Therein lies 
their weakness. It is only too apparent that they are not willing to do anything. 
And that is the only way towards true best-sellership. 

In case you may be feeling a little disheartened by now, let me hasten to assure 
you that it is the willingness that counts—putting into practice is not always 
necessary. Sometimes, too, these things can go sadly astray. I always think of 
my friend Lavender Rose, a beautiful girl with the shape of a Venus who had set 
her heart on being a Best-Seller. She had the right ideas, and decided to utilise 
her physical attributes upon editors, publishers, book-sellers, reviewers, indeed all 
obstacles to her success. Nobody minded this at all, and Lavender was well 
on the way to fame when the silly girl went and fell head-over-heels in love with a 
newsagent in Streatham called Jones. As he was a most jealous individual and 
kept her serving in the shop all day, there was nothing Lavender could do but get 
married, live in Streatham and breed a lot of little Jones’s. 

If you are setting out to be a best-seller, guard sternly against diversions like that. 
Single-mindedness of purpose is the great characteristic of best-sellers. Take the 
well-known case of Hale Barnedgey, author of that fabulous best-seller, How to 
Make Friends and Lose Them Again. Since his childhood days, Barnedgey had 
noticed how easy it was to make friends—and how hard it was later on to get rid 
of them. In his early twenties the idea occurred to him that other people might 
suffer from the same trouble, too. Investigation showed that they did. Being 
of an analytical turn of mind, Barnedgey worked out that there must be x-thousand 
million people in the world, all of them potentially anxious to know how to get 
rid of friends they had made. What better market for a best-seller ? In three 
weeks Barnedgey had written his masterpiece. In six weeks a smart publisher 
had it on the bookstalls, and since then it has sold in millions all over the world. 
Barnedgey was a made man, and only very slowly did his readers come to discover 
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that having got rid of all their friends they felt rather lonely. They need not fear, 
however; Barnedgey, it is reported, is now hard at work on a new book: How to 
Be Lonely and Like It. 

While Barnedgey is an exception to the rule, it can confidently be stated that the 
safest form of best-seller is the novel. It takes a certain originality to compile 
a non-fiction book—besides, facts have to be included and, as every journalist 
knows, facts are sacred. In the novel, nothing need be sacred. So long as there 
is a beginning, a middle and an end, everything under the sun can be jammed 
into a best-selling novel—and is. 

Best-selling novels do, of course, have their own rules. They must be very long. 
They must be historical. They must be filmable. They must be rude, but not 
too rude. They may be funny, but not witty. They must be set partly in bed- 
rooms and partly in the open air. They must contain at least 100 characters, 
preferably mostly illiterate peasants. The literate males must have names like 
Richard and Howard and Lancelot and Geraint, and be able to ride horses and lead 
small rabbles to victory against overwhelming odds. The literate females need 
not talk much, but their eyes must be like pools of jet-black mystery, their cheeks 
must carry the colour of rose petals, and their figures, though normally covered 
in voluminous clothing of the period must at regular intervals be partially or wholly 
uncovered and described in great detail. (The males do not have to be present, 
but it makes the story more exciting if they are). Apart from these points, the best- 
selling novel must be richly endowed with love, passion, hate, fear, happiness, 
unhappiness, tragedy, melodrama, hysteria, action, complexes, deaths (several), 
births (one will do), crimes, sadism, masochism, suggested incest, infanticide, 
maternalism, paternalism and of course symbolism. Battles, jousts, sieges, 
escapes, and frequent elemental disasters such as storms, floods and hurricanes, 
all help along the narrative. 

Here it is only fair to explain that almost all best-sellers are written by several 
people. There are many good reasons for this, none of which I can remember at 
the moment. I have not taken part in the writing of a best-seller, but it seems to 
me that the most enjoyable method would be the group or team system. I envisage 
several writers lounging about a room, cups of black coffee at their side, flasks 
of whiskey in their hip pockets, cigars dangling from their fingers. There are 
Bert and Sid and a girl called Mildred, and two Welshmen called Idris and Ifan. 
The Welshmen are here because it’s a novel about Wales, and Mildred is here 
because she’s the fashion editor of a woman’s magazine. Bert is the ideas man, 
and Sid is in the film business. There’s also an impassive female called Miss 
Hemingway who will take everything down in shorthand—just as she did for the 
group’s last best-seller, Will Ye Na Come Home Again? produced under exactly 
the same conditions except that there were two Scotsmen instead of two Welshmen. 

For a time the room is silent, then Bert speaks. 

“TIl have some more coffee.” 

“Me too,” says Sid. 

“You drink too much coffee,” says Mildred, who has some sort of vague relation- 
ship with Sid. At this, Sid glares. , 

“So I drink too much coffee, eh? So it keeps me awake at nights, eh? So you 
should worry, eh?” 

At this Mildred blushes somewhat, a fact which might surprise you if you had 
read some of her passages in the WYNCHA opus. 

“Oh, go on with you, Sid. You will have your little joke.” 

At the sound of the word “joke”, little Idris Evans looks up hopefully, having 
felt rather out of things so far. 

“If it’s a joke you're wanting, what about the one about the girl from Caer- 
philly...” 
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Idris is frowned into silence. There is an air of great concentration on Bert’s 
face. He waves his cigar importantly. 

“Listen, here’s an idea. There’s a lot of Welsh knights, see? They’re outlaws, 
living in the hills.” 

“Mountains,” interposes Idris (or Ifan). 

“All-right, mountains. Now these knights . . .” 

“Gosh,” exclaims Sid, “You’ve got something there. I can just see it on the 
screen. A great cavalcade of knights assembling on the top of the Black Moun- 
tains...” 

“No, no,” says Idris (or Ifan) agitatedly. “Not the Black Mountains. Snowdon, 
if you please.” 

Sid nods to concede the change of venue, and sweeps on with his cinematic 
version. 

“Cant you see the magnificent spectacle, the hordes of men and horses suddenly 
sweeping down the mountainside and across the wild country, burning and killing 
as they go, spears glinting . . .” 

“Lances, man, lances if you please. Welsh knights always had their own lances, 
with the family emblem worked into the handles. You see, in 1455... .” 

Here Bert takes up the tale again. 

“Then there’s one knight, who falls in love with an English girl—a princess, say. 
She’s the daughter of the English king; that’s a fine situation, don’t you think?’ 

Mildred thinks it is in fact a fine situation, because the princess, being a princess, 
can wear a dazzling array of luxurious clothes and, as no doubt her companions 
know, she specialises in dazzling descriptions of dazzling clothes. 

Bert proceeds to outline a complicated plot involving the kidnapping of the 
princess by the Welsh knight, two or three duels, a siege of a Welsh castle, a rout 
of an English army, the subsequent return of the English, with repleted forces, and 
a juicy series of executions and burnings at the stake. Idris and Ifan are very 
concerned that no impression should be given that the English ever really defeated 
the Welsh. It is finally suggested that the best end for the book is for the Welsh 
and English to become friends. Idris and Ifan do not like this very much, but 
it is pointed out politely to them that they are there to advise only, and their advice 
having been given and ignored they had better shut up, if they want their per- 
centage. 

Bert then proceeds to dictate a quickfire synopsis of the new masterpiece, which 
Miss Hemingway reads back very slowly. It then dawns upon the group that the 
plot is exactly the same as that of Will Ye Na Come Home Again? Upon reflection 
they decide that this is at least playing safe, and that with new settings, new names 
and a new title—Land of My Fathers—they are all set for another great best-seller 
Which undoubtedly they are. 

There are other ways of writing best-sellers, of course. But in the long run, 
the work boils down to “‘repeat the mixture as before.” This can be exceedingly 
tedious, and that is why I strongly recommend you to work on the group system. 
This means not only that you share the tedium, but also you can work in several 
games of poker or bridge or canasta. You can also snatch a good deal of free 
time in which to write letters or telephone your friends. You might even doodle 
out a few ideas for that book you have always been going to write. 


MAN WITHOUT GOD 
A cripple chained to the twisting subtleties of Intellect; 
Blind man, buckled to the chances of cause and effect, 
Self-murderer, stupefied by the theories of his twittering sect, 
Self-denier, devotee of the dead image, Intellect, 
Believing in self-explanation without realizing Self; 
Bereft of life, though living, mere shadow of Self. JONATHAN SOLOMON 
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A monthly review of some of the notable cinema and television presentations 


THE MONTH IN VISION 
DOMINIC LE FOE 


It is strange how one can mislead onself. (On reflection it is not strange at all, 
after all one knows oneself best—or should). Strange or not there is a disturbiag 
facility inbuilt that enables demonstrably silly remarks to be uttered in tones of 
complete conviction by those who should know better. For example, indulging a 
somewhat narcissistic streak, I was rereading a recent piece written for this journal, 
only to realise that I had paid a handsome blanket tribute to the high level of TV 
drama. Now it is quite true that many of the TV plays we see are very well acted 
and very well staged, but, in paying the compliment, I overlooked the soggy mass 
of despicable and trivial slush nightly belched out on both channels under the 
collective and misleading noun “ series ”. These series embrace all that is shoddy 
and mean; the pandering to the lowest common denominator, the continual 
affront to the intelligence of the viewer, the sly insertion of sex and sadism to keep 
the ratings high—thus are the viewers of this country assaulted by the transmitters 
of the programme companies. But the fact that I could overlook this squalid scene 
and still remark that “ drama is good ” is, in itself, revealing. I have spent consider- 
able time as a TV critic, and the only explanation I can offer for my extraordinary 
lapse is that, by and large, the series of which I complain in fact defy criticism. 
They are so vulnerable a target, so deserving of censure that there is small point in 
a critic settling down to review them in the accepted sense. So they become by- 
passed by the usual observers, and, in the default, may be seen the danger of 
perpetual mediocrity. It is said that, if you live near a slagheap or a gas works, 
you no longer see the ugliness of the obvious, because it is always with you. So it 
is with TV and its deplorable overall standards. The preceptive viewer or critic 
instinctively clings to the minority content which is good. This is discussed and 
considered on the basis of intrinsic merit, but, during this ritual acknowledgment 
of the “ good ” programmes, the oily flood of second-rate and pernicious rubbish 
sweeps along, taking with it the developing loyalty of the vast majority of the 
viewers. 

Having said that, and it cannot be said often enough when faced with this savage 
welter of crime and violence, it is necessary to comment on the few minor gems to 
be found in the sludge. 

The accolade must go to the ITV drama departments at present. Their eye may 
not be unerring nor their taste infallible, but they are collectively more adventurous, 
and the standards are good. The BBC tends to allow its arteries to harden again— 
this must be stopped. 

I was very taken with Peter Draper’s A Diabolical Liberty. The title was an 
injustice to the play—but the play, as we know, is the thing. In this instance a 
very amusing trifle that deserved better of my critical colleagues. It was, essentially, 
a play about people; an embryonic adult, just giving the final convulsive twist that 
will take him from the constricting chrysalis of adolescence. As played by Richard 
Briers he became a very funny character indeed. Typically, he was unheroic, a 
ready-made victim of all the taboos of modern society. As a play, the piece was 
rather like the bead curtains that used to screen conservatories—a collection of 
small brilliances on a rather frail thread. 

The author claimed that it was a “ comic strip ”. He showed more perceptive 
insight then this self-applied label would suggest. His ear for dialogue is very 
lively, and his sense of the ridiculous is splendidly developed. Mr. Draper will one 
day write a play that will really cause people to sit up and take notice. In the 
meantime he gave me some very hearty laughs. 
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It was ABC’s Armchair Theatre which gave us Danger Men Working. This was 
cast in the realistic mould, and was set on a building site during the completion of 
a large building project. There is no doubt that the author, John D. Stewart, 
wrote this play for the 1961 Festival of Britain; not very festive, it shows that he 
knows the milieu he describes extremely well. The drama springs from the fact that 
the contract is running late; large sums of money can be lost; there is “ unrest ” 
amongst the men; the Managing Director turns up to keep things going. I need 
only report that his name is Major Trumbull for you to guess what sort of a man 
is he. Such a description would give scant praise to Richard Pearson, who made a 
fascinating detailed study of basically “stock” character. He projected the bluster, 
the bombast, the integral insecurity of the man and made him a man to despise, 
like and pity. A satisfyingly well-rounded performance with some well-observed 
effects. Oddly enough, Leo McKern, an actor I admire with willing ease, was 
surprisingly colourless as the fluent ganger who gave not a damn for anyone. The 
play as a play amounted to very little. As a dramatic exercise, it was staged and 
performed with expert skill and offered an intelligent and honest amusement. 
Granada gave us James Mitchell’s Soldier in the Snow, a dramatic fragment set in 
the time of the Napoleonic Wars. A ranker who made major is faced with the task 
of maintaining some sort of liaison with his Spanish “allies”, and, at the same time, 
offer some sort of justice to the French officer, and his wife, captured on the eve of 
a significant battle and believed to possess information of crucial value. 

Major Hurst, as realised by Anthony Newlands, is a sort of “ Hornblower ”— 
indeed I would like to see Newlands in Forester territory. Very well written and 
played he was too. I am not sure if some of the arguments in the plot would stand 
(or even, in the kindest sense merit) analysis, but I found Soldier in the Snow an 
arresting piece that was given an evocative and rewarding production by John 
Moxey. d s 

Associated Rediffusion presented The Collection—Harold Pinter’s latest dramatic 
enigma. In truth I would say that to my mind The Collection was less enigmatic 
than some of his earlier pieces, but it still retained that odd aura of the spiral world 
wherein people and events circulate endlessly, rising and falling with the gyrations 
of fate. The basic plot was simple enough; two men, plainly joined in some sort of 
homosexual relationship, and a married couple, whose union is faltering, are thrown 
into the same vortex. The young man and the unhappy wife meet by chance in 
Manchester whilst staying at the same hotel. On theit return the wife “ confesses ” 
to an illicit affair; the “ betrayed ” husband hunts down the “ guilty ” man. After 
the talk and the argument, the soul-searching and the soul-searing, we are left with 
the inescapable impression that no adultery took place in fact—only as a matter of 
projected action. Two partners of two barren associations had been drawn by the 
irresistible magnetism of shared unhappiness and a joint desire to punish those 
whom they believed had “ failed ” them. . As usual, Pinter contrives to cast that 
effective purple glow of projected terror over the most humdrum scene; the dialogue 
has the right note of overstringing; the play emerged as a gripping piece of TV, 
played handsomely by Griffith Jones, effectively by John Ronane, competently by 
Anthony Bate and adequately by Vivien Merchant. As producer Joan Kemp 
Welch did the necessary. 

In the cinema little to report. I made my own exit from Exodus because I 
will not sit in a free seat placed in a part of the cinema inferior to that in which I sit 
when I pay; judging by my brother’s comments, I missed little—spread over a long 
time. 

J had the misfortune to see a repellent film called Cry for Happy, which made me 
thoroughly ashamed of the American navy in Japan. Filled with all the smut and 
suggestiveness inherent in the story’s view of sailors and geisha girls I was left 
with an overwhelming impression of crying for boredom—and rescue, 
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THE SPANISH CIVIL WAR 
The Spanish Civil War. Hugh Thomas. Eyre and Spottiswoode. 42s. 


One wonders whether any other than a British historian could have written a 
history of the Spanish civil war as excellent as this. It is admirably documented, 
and from this point of view reveals not merely a prodigious industry and an out- 
standing ability to collect and collate facts but also a kind of passionate imagination 
which seems to have guided the author to search for the unthought-of source of 
the missing fact. 

It is furthermore written with an irreproachable impartiality. Those of us who 
remember the way the Spanish Civil War made so many Europeans at the time 
rant and foam at the mouth now on this, now on that side of the fierce political 
struggle, admire the more a work written with so much serenity and yet with so 
much sympathy. Errors of judgment there are (at any rate in the view of the 
present reviewer), but they are clean and free from any intent. 

Should one also count as a British characteristic a certain matter-of-fact, empirical 
disregard for the bigger outlines of the event, a narrative in which facts follow 
facts in a succession similar to that of the names in a telephone book, where time 
replaces the alphabet as the ruling principle of order? It may be that what we 
thus lose in artistry, we gain perhaps in straightforward fidelity. There is room 
for choice and preference here, and perhaps this catalogue-like way of narrating 
events appeals more to the British reader. Yet the book is good enough to become 
universal. 

But since Mr. Thomas has undoubtedly written a book which bids fair to remain 
the classic treatise on the subject for many a year to come, it is the more imperative 
that he should endeavour to correct the not inconsiderable blemishes of his great 
achievement. 

The least important set of them consists of errors of spelling in Spanish names. 
They are more numerous than might have been expected in such an excellent work, 
and can by no means be brushed aside as mere printer’s errors, for they re-appear 
time and again. (Macia for Macia is an example which, of course, entails a difference 
in pronunciation). Might I add here the odd way in which Mr. Thomas uses the 
word separatist with a liberty which most of those so described would not cherish. 

The second set of errors is more substantial, since it refers to facts. Thus the 
footnote p. 262 on the setting up of diplomatic relations with Russia is wrong 
from head to foot. The note p. 270 referring to López Oliván does the last but 
one Ambassador of the Republic in London less than justice, and does not conform 
to the facts. Nor (according to my latest, recent and authoritative information) 
can it be said with the assurance evinced at p. 619 that Azaña the “old anticlerical 
[. . . ] returned in the end to the faith which he had so much attacked.” Indeed the 
very reverse may soon be proved in Azafia’s coming biography by Professor 
Sedwick. 

Finally, led no doubt by his very fairness and objectivity, Mr. Thomas may have 
put too much trust in one or two living witnesses whose objectivity is not perhaps 
equal to his; and as a result of this misplaced confidence, the actions, roles and 
characters of a number of actors in the Spanish tragedy are distorted. Negrin 
benefits; Casares Quiroga, Largo Caballero, Azafia, Casado and above all Besteiro, 
the noblest of them all, are not presented in their true colours. 

Worse still, owing to the same misplaced confidence in communist or philo- 
communist sources, a number of events are not as fully discussed as they should 
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have been. The first planned campaign against the rebels in Estremadura is 
presented in an unfavourable light with too much reliance on the views of the 
communists, who sabotaged it; and the Rojo plan against Motril, which in the 
opinion of some not easily dismissed witnesses might have saved Cataluña and was 
vetoed by the communists, is just barely mentioned in a supercilious way, again 
a communist way of seeing things. Nothing is said either about Gorkin’s concrete 
and detailed accusations according to which the Catalonia front gave way in the 
communist held positions and under orders from Moscow, though much is made of 
Anarchist failures of a similar kind. Mr. Thomas’s treatment of Negrin’s financial 
dealings with the French communist party is almost inexistent; and yet much could 
and should be said on that aspect of things, and his treatment of Negrin might have 
to be corrected accordingly. 

These are blemishes which a careful revision of the text might remove. It is 
only natural, that they should have occurred, for the subject was difficult in itself, 
confusing by the maze of its facts, the multiplicity of its sidelights and both the lack 
and the superabundance of sources. The way Mr. Thomas has conquered all these 
obstacles confers the highest merit on him as a historian. His work needs but a 
very little more labour in order to be raised to the highest standard of historical 


accuracy. 
SALVADOR de MADARIAGA 


LORD HANKEY LOOKS BACK 


The Supreme Command, 1914-1918. Lord Hankey. 2 volumes. Allen and 
Unwin. 84s. the set. 


Prior to August, 1914, Britain had not been involved in a major continental 
war for almost a century. Fortunately for the country, much careful planning 
had been quietly going on for some considerable time, and the full extent of this 
is now revealed in Lord Hankey’s long-awaited memoirs. Throughout the whole 
period covered by these two volumes the author was an officer in the Royal Marine 
Artillery, not a civil servant, and always wore uniform. The advantage of military 
status and experience in dealing with the Services becomes apparent as his fascinat- 
ing story unfolds. Having a keen sense of history he sets the stage with a quotation 
at the outset of each chapter, whether from Thucydides, Tacitus, Carlyle, or 
Kipling, all extremely apt and relating to leadership in public affairs since classical 
times. 

As Lord Hankey’s son-in-law I cannot pretend to take a detached view of The 
Supreme Command. {am an unqualified admirer of a great and remarkable man, 
whose work in many spheres I have long observed at first hand. Whether at the 
dinner table, when statesmen have been his guests, at the fireside, or during walks 
in the country, I have shared his intimate thoughts, yet for all these reasons I am 
in a good position to know how perfectly the- book reflects the many-sided 
personality of its author, now in his eighty-fifth year and still attending the House 
of Lords. 

Let me say at once that these two large volumes require close reading and should 
not be compared with the more racy (and sometimes hastily-written) recollections 
of World War II which have lately flooded the bookshops. Lord Hankey’s 
detailed memoirs belong to their period and will take their place on the historian’s 
shelves with Asquith’s Memoirs and Reflections, Lloyd George’s War Memoirs, 
‘Churchill’s The World Crisis, and Grey’s Twenty-Five Years. 

Although Colonel Hankey became Secretary to the Imperial Defence Committee 
in 1911 he did not apply any ready made formula to the many new problems which 


By G. P. GOOCH 
The Second Empire 


“The doyen of English historians, Dr. Gooch, has turned with astonishing 
industry to the Second Empire and has produced a book of great charm and 
` great utility . . . this book can be warmly recommended to the common reader as 


well as to the historical student.” D. W. Brogan, The Spectator 
30s. 


Under Six Reigns 


“If anyone were now to ask me what liberalism means, and why,” somehow or 
other, its spirit does not die in this country, I should say read Under Six Reigns. 
This cool, in a way, even impersonal, record is the autobiography of a great 


liberal.” 4. Cobban, Contemporary Review 
25s. 


By NORMAN GASH 
Mr -Secretary Peel 


THE LIFE OF SIR ROBERT PEEL TO 1830 


The first part of a comprehensive and fully documented biography of Sir Robert 
Peel (1788-1850), the greatest British statesman of his time. Professor Gash 
skilfully brings to life the complex personality of the man and clearly indicates 
his place in history. The second volume, which deals with Peel’s later years, 
is now in preparation. 

70s. 
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confronted the country and the Government in 1914. In a recent interview on 
television he made it clear that he did not at once bring order out of chaos, as some 
critics who have commented on the war period only have implied. Happily, in 
the opening chapters he looks back to the turn of the century, when as a subaltern 
of Marines he was already serving in the Mediterranean and “Jacky” Fisher was 
appointed Commander-in-Chief. “The new Admiral”, Hankey wrote on 5th 
September, 1899, “has just joined the fleet; he is said to be a tremendous scoundrel 
but I like his looks”. That was fortunate, for these two men were to have close 
and vital relations when the war came. Meanwhile, our young officer formed 
the highest opinion of Fisher’s efforts to bring about a renaissance of the British 
Fleet, not only in tactical training and gunnery but also by re-organising the whole 


chain of bases and coaling stations on which the navy and merchant ships would ° 


depend in the event of hostilities. These achievements and their lessons were 
not lost on the “far seeing Captain Hankey” (as Sir Winston Churchill was later to 
call him); and when at the early age of 27 he was appointed to a committee which 
sailed round the world in HMS Terrible to review the defences of all British 
ports maintained at Imperial expense, the first step was taken on the path that was 
to lead him to the centre of affairs. 

Of his many personal qualities, none stood him in better stead than the single- 
minded devotion to his country, which so often enabled him to appeal to patriotism 
in others and to resolve quarrels and animosities in high places. Occasionally, his 
diary reveals his innermost feelings. On 14th May, 1915, when “‘there is a horrible 
muddle with all this bickering and intriguing between Churchill and Fisher”, he 
adds ‘‘Why cannot all work honestly for their country only? Iam sick of them.” 

His reaction to a question I put to him myself during an acute economic crisis 
a few years ago was very similar. “This sort of thing will only be resolved”, said 
Lord Hankey, “when people ask themselves ‘What can I give—not ‘what can I 
ger.” 

Time and again when reading The Supreme Command one is left wondering how 
any one man could have accomplished so much detailed and exacting work, day 
in and day out, for years on end. Yet every page suggests that he was superbly 
fitted for his momentous task. “Frequently”, Hankey relates of his association 
with Lloyd George, “I used to be invited to breakfast, lunch or dinner, or sometimes 
all three, for Lloyd George, like Asquith, was extraordinarily hospitable. The 
conversation would take a serious turn. One person after another would be sent 
for, until the meal had become a conference of the most important kind requiring 
a formal record. To feed oneself with one hand, and to take notes with the other 
is neither agreeable nor good for the digestion!” As for the amount of more 
orthodox business, on another occasion the author mentions that a sub-committee 
for which he was responsible met on 200 occasions in 235 days. But no summary 
can do justice to these historic memoirs, which must be read carefully if the 
atmosphere of the period is to be captured in its full flavour. As a boy of ten 
when the war broke out I vividly recall the Kitchener recruiting posters and the 
gradually mounting tension as we marked the battle line in Flanders on our school 
maps. In the spring of 1918, when the submarine menace was at its height and 
food was so short, we were allowed to play games at Harrow only twice a week. 

In more than 800 pages, Lord Hankey is consistently fair to the many figures, 
famous or otherwise, who took part in the Supreme Command and he concludes 
with a moving tribute to “every sailor, soldier and airman” who contributed to its 
ultimate victory. His.assessment of Asquith’s great qualities and of the indispens- 
able services he rendered before Lloyd George became Prime Minister will be 
especially appreciated by many who feel that full justice had hitherto not been 
done to this great Liberal statesman. The credit, however, does not belong to any 
single leader. “The war was won primarily by a tremendous combined system of 
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co-ordination and goodwill . .. which only reached its maximum in the last year,” 
but Hankey concludes that by far the greatest contribution towards the creation 
and direction of that system was made by Lloyd George. “‘... so great was his 


` hold on the imagination, so unsparing was he of himself, so disarming his cordiality 


and friendship, so inspiring his unfailing courage, that neither his colleagues nor 
his officials complained at his erratic methods nor gave anything short of their 
best.” 
. A final extract from the author’s diary refers to his devoted: wife, who for nearly 
sixty years has shared all his burdens and triumphs in war and peace, while caring 
for a delightful home and family. Early in November, 1918, Lord Hankey suc- 
cumbed to the influenza epidemic which swept the country, and “Adeline (we read), 
hiding the fact that she too was a victim, nursed us all until, herself brought to 
death’s door, she too had to take to her bed... On 11th November, at 11 a.m. 
the Armistice came into operation. They telephoned it from the office a few minutes 
before. Adeline threw open the windows for a few minutes so that, lying in bed, I 
might hear the joy bells.” ' 

Let us hope that Lord Hankey will now give us the sequel to these annals of war, 
for as British Secretary to the Paris Peace Conference he was soon hard at work 
again, helping to draw up the Treaty of Versailles. JoHN BENN 


A PORTRAIT OF DE GAULLE 
The Triumph of Integrity. Duncan Grinnell-Milne. Bodley Head. 30s. 


Three times in twenty years, Charles de Gaulle has rallied his countrymen. 
Each time he has used the appeal to honour and patriotism and each time there has 
been a response. This alone would make de Gaulle something of an anachronism 
in a world where most statesmen pitch their voices a good deal lower. But, in 
this sense de Gaulle is all anachronism: a leader who has recognised his personal 
integrity to be his greatest asset. To this integrity Mr. Grinnell-Milne’s book is 
a worthy tribute. 

But it is a less illuminating account of the manner in which General de Gaulle 
has put his integrity into political practice. Not only the French, but his war-time 
allies, and his present NATO partners, have found to their dismay that if you accept 
de Gaulle you accept his view of a Frenchman’s duty, his notion of France’s 
destiny and of France’s place in the world. This is almost always an uncomfortable 
obligation. 

The de Gaulle who rallied France in 1958, and again in April of this year was 
cast in the debacle of 1940. For him, and he has made this warning publicly, each 
subsequent crisis takes France straight back to 1940. From 1940 until he entered 
Paris in 1944 de Gaulle was not merely concerned with driving the Germans off 
French soil. He was engaged in the recreation of French pride and independence. 

This is the story which Mr. Grignell-Miline tells magnificently; the bitter struggle 
against his allies as much as with his enemies, the possible stratagems and the 
bluffs by which he seized every symbol of power in the name of France. 

Where does this purpose, forged in defeat, fit into the France and the Europe 
of twenty years after? That is the problem which Mr. Grinnell-Milne with his 
intimate knowledge of the subject might have explored to our advantage. 
De Gaulle calls his countrymen in times of peril to their national duty. But under 
him the fabric of French party politics, however ineffectual it may have been, 
disintegrates further while one by one former friends and colleagues lose his 
confidence. MICHAEL STEVENSON 
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MORE POEMS FROM ROBERT GRAVES 
More Poems. Robert Graves. Cassell. 10s. 6d. 


In 1959 the Collected Poems of Robert Graves were published, and the thirty- 
nine pieces in the present volume (four of which are earlier poems revised) form 
sections XI and XII supplementary to that noble offering. Most of them are brief, 
but, supposing they were written during the past two years, that is a welcome sign 
of the sustained inspiration granted to one of the truest and most significant poets 
of our time. 

Not surprisingly, when we reflect on Mr. Graves’s lifelong interest in the classical 
past, his verse has the concision and clarity of some of the best examples of Roman 
and Greek poetry, At times it reads like an inspired translation from the Latin, 
and by the same token it suggests a reverse rendering. In flashes of perception, 
there is an imagist quality found in the early work of Ezra Pound, itself aspiring 
towards classical form. In “Lyceia” he opens with: 

All the wolves of the forest 
Howl for Lyceia, 
Crowding together 

In a close circle, 

Tongues a-loll. 

Something of this instant, pictorial power is found too in “Troughs of Sea”, in 

lines that prompt comparison with Keats’s “magic casements”: 
Waves tasselled with dark weed come rearing up 
Like castle waves, disclosing 
Deep in their troughs a ribbed sea-floor 
To break his bones upon. 

In his personal and love poems, Mr. Graves is convincingly warm and human with 
an inward throb that loses nothing in the cool lucidity of the lines. A perfect 
example is “Under the Olives”: 

We never would have loved had love not struck 
Swifter than reason, and despite reason: 

Under the olives, our hands interlocked, 

We both fell silent: 

Each listened for the other’s answering 

Sigh of unreasonableness— 

Innocent, gentle, bold, enduring, proud. 

With such imagination and craftsmanship, Robert Graves proves himself once 
again a modern master ranking with Yeats and Edmund Blunden. 

WILLIAM KEAN SEYMOUR 


THE PLAYWRIGHT YEATS INSPIRED 
Synge and Anglo-Irish Drama, A Critical Study. Alan Price. Methuen. 25s. 


In a characteristic verse tribute to some of his contemporaries W. B. Yeats 
tefers to “that enquiring man John Synge”, and it is that element of enquiry in 
the dramatist’s mind—not only regarding words and forms of expression, but 
about man’s timeless predicament between dreams and reality—which has inspired 
this admirable critical study. 

Delicate from childhood, John Millington Synge (1871-1909) read languages at 
Trinity, Dublin, and spent several years abroad, mainly in Paris studying Gaelic, 
French and Italian, at the Sorbonne and somewhat inclined to follow in the steps 
of Arthur Symons. But when Yeats advised him to give up Paris and go to the 
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Aran Islands a spark was struck (as significant for Synge as the first reading of 
Ferguson’s poems was for Burns) and during five lengthy summer visits to those 
bleak and beautiful sea-girt isles he studied the speech and the folklore of the 
peasantry and gradually evolved the richly-cadenced but utterly simple poetic 
prose which we call Anglo-Irish. 

Synge was in almost at the beginning of the Irish Literary Theatre movement; 
and when his play ‘The Shadow of the Glen’ was produced in 1903, it roused Irish 
audiences and the press to fury. Its author was of an agnostic turn of mind, and 
neither that play nor its successor ‘The Well of the Saints’—the one dealing with 
the widespread habit of loveless marriages and the other with the priesthood and 
latter-day miracles—was calculated to please the general body of Irish opinion. 
But it was not till the production of ‘The Playboy of the Western World’ at the 
Abbey in 1907, that the full storm broke—and Yeats stood loyally by his recruit. 
There was a passionate note of enquiry and truth-seeking indwelling in those 
plays and the works that followed, and it is in the patient analysis of plots, charac- 
terisation and language sources that Mr. Price excels. In all Synge’s plays he finds 
the tension between the dream and the reality, and in none more so than the 
moving and beautiful ‘Riders to the Sea’ and ‘Deirdre of the Sorrows’. This is a 
book of great critical quality, and the close treatment sends me back in recollection 
to the early visits of the Abbey Theatre Company to London when Synge was as 
great a revelation as the Russian ballet. 

WILLIAM KEAN SEYMOUR 


MORE ON LAWRENCE 
A D. H. Lawrence Miscellany. Edited by Harry T. Moore. Heinemann. 35s. 


J met Lawrence once in London, a few months before he died. We talked of 
books and reputations, publishers and agents, and I found him gentle and quiet and 
effortless in conversation, a delightful personality. A point we had in common was 
that one of his American publishers, Thomas Seltzer, had issued a book of my 
poems; also, his beautiful poem “Snake” had appeared in an anthology of mine 
before he collected it in one of his own volumes. 

Mr. Moore is a recognised authority on Lawrence and his works, and in this 
impressive volume he has collected thirty essays and estimates covering pretty well 
every aspect of his creative, social and philosophical output. Middleton Murry 
wrote of him, “as poet and novelist he has no imitators; as prophet no successors.” 

One of the most striking contributions is that by Katherine Mansfield, a letter 
never previously published, describing the fierce quarrels Lawrence and Frieda had 
in their Cornish cottage. Years later, Francis Brett Young told me of the two 
screaming at each other when he visited them at Capri on a torrid day and Lawrence 
insisted on lighting a fire in the hearth—his promethean urge! Allowing for KM’s 
own excitability, the account she gives is a good piece of historical gossip: “Suddenly 
Lawrence appeared and made a kind of horrible blind rush at her and they began 
to scream and scuffle. He beat hey—he beat her to death—her heart and face and 
breast, and pulled out her hair. Finally they dashed into the kitchen and round and 
round the table...” Brigit Patmore in her brief memoir of Frieda asks, “How 
could Lawrence have coped with life without her?’ We shall never know. 

Another fascinating inclusion in this invaluable book is a 22-page 
facsimile of Lawrence’s early short story “The Fox”, printed elsewhere in the 
volume and analyzed (as a “comparatively obscure novelette”) by Edmund Bergler 
MD in relation to the “‘Psycho-analytic Theory on Lesbianism”. I prefer to read 
my Lawrence without these aids. 

WILLIAM KEAN SEYMOUR 
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Notes". : 


SCIENCE AND-GOVERNMENT (Oxford 
University Press. 9s. 6d.) ‘This brief 
volume contains the Godkin Lectures 
delivered by Sir Charles Snow at 
Harvard in 1960. These addresses are 
concerned with the place of the scientist 
in government and the scientific choices 
which are made in secret. He illustrates 
his theme by a, provocative and stimu- 
lating account of the conflict between 
Sir Henry Tizard and Lord Cherwell, 
whose decisions had such far reaching 
consequences. Before the last war,'the 
Tizard Committee prevailed over the 
bitter opposition. of Professor Linde- 
mann (as he then was) to give the highest 
priority, to radar development in air 
defence. Conversely in 1942, Lord 
Cherwell as Churchill’s scientific adviser 
and “the most successful Court politi- 
cian of the ‘age’, over-rode Tizard’s 

well-based technical objection to the 
: British policy of bombing German 
towns. Sir Charles accepts the inevit- 
ability of secret choices and points out 
the “real gain” to have more scientists 
in administration in order to influence 
such decisions. But his main argument 
for many more trained scientists in 
government is the foresight which they 
can give in administration of ‘‘which 
our kind of existentialist society is 
- desperately short.” Scientists “have it 
within them to know what a future- 
directed society feels like” whereas 
‘ ordinary administrators “tend to 
become the masters of the short-term 
solution.” This is a controversial book 
which is well worth consideration. 


FERNAND PORTAL (1855 - 1926) 
APOSTLE OF UNITY- (London: 

Macmillan. 25s. New York: Sz. 

Martin’s Press). At this time of renewed 
interest in church re-union, Mr. Arthur 
T. Macmillan has translated and edited 
a shortened version of the original 
French volume published in 1947. It 
is, of course, the story of the French 
priest with a passion for Christian unity, 
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whose friendship with the second Lord 


Halifax eventually led to the Malines - 


Conversations between 1921 and 1925. 
This” is a composite study written by 


- Roman Catholic priests. The chapters 
- of the early campaign for Anglo- 


Roman: re-union, cut short by - Leo 


‘XI’s: Bull of 1896, denying Anglican 


Orders, and the account of the Malines 
Conversations are contributed by Canon 
H. Hemmer, who was oneofthe Catholic 


‘theologians at the discussions and a 


close friend of. Portal. Needless to say, 


the story is told from the Catholic view- ' ` 


point, albeit with appreciation of the 
Anglican position. It demonstrates 
the gulf between the two Communions. 


HISTORY OF WESTERN PHILOSOPHY 
(Allen and Unwin. 30s.) Bertrand . 


-Russell’s celebrated history of philo- 


sophy in relation to its. social and 
economic background was first pub- 
lished in 1947, After six: impressions, 
the’ continued demand for this intellec- 
tual masterpiece is being met by a new 
edition, reset but without alteration. 


BAKER’S DICTIONARY OF THEOLOGY. 

(Pickering and Inglis. 37s. 6d.) Dr. 
Everett F. Harrison, Professor of New . 
Testament at Fuller Theological Semin- , 
ary is Editor-in-Chief of this compré- 

hensive Protestant work, with Professor 

Geoffrey W. Bromiley as Associate 

Editor and Dr. Carl F. H. Henry as 

Consulting Editor. The dictionary 

contains 874 articles from 138 coptri- 

butors drawn from America, the United 

Kingdom and elsewhere. “The articles 

are framed with a view to acquainting 

the reader with the tension points in 

theological discussion to-day in addition 

to providing a positive exposition of 

the biblical content in each case. 

Philosophical terms with a religious 

significance are included as well as the 

various sects and movements which 

belong to the history of the Church.” 


